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My Lord, 

YOUR Lordfhip having fo far 
proved of the good intentions of 
iny endeavours for above twenty years 
A 2 paft. 
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Iv DEDICATION. 

paft, in the caufe of Religion, as to 
confer upon me a diftinguifliing mark 
of your favour, I am proud to lay hold 
of the firft public opportunity which I 
have had, of defiring leave to make my 
moft grateful acknowledgments. 

I take the liberty to infcribe to your 
Lordfhip a new Edition of a Work 
tending to fliew and illuftrate, by a 
new Argument, the Divine Legation 
of Mofes ; which in our own, as well 
as former times, the moft celebrated 
Champions of Infidelity have cunning- 
ly, for their own purpofes, laboured 
with all their might, to overthrow. 

If I have fucceedcd, or as far as I 

have fucceeded, or may hereafter fuc- 

ceed, in the further profecution of this 

attempt, I ftiall ftrengthen one foun- 

I dation of Chriftianity. 

As aii' Author, I am not foUicitous 
for the reputation of any literary per- 
formance. 
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formance. A work given to the World, 
every reader has a right to cenfure. If 
it has merit, it will go down to pofteri- 
ty : If it has none, the Iboner it dies 
and is forgot the better. 

But I am extremely anxious that no 
good man fhould miilake the view with 
which I write; and therefore cannot 
help feeling, perhaps too fenfibly, when 
it is milreprefented. 

So far as any cenfure can fliew that 
my poor labours are not calculated to 
promote Letters or Learjting, to ad- 
vance Truth, or, above all, to ferve 
the Caule of Religion, which I profels 
as a Chriftian and a Member of the 
Church of England, I own, I have 
miffed my end ; and will be the firft 
to join with the cenfure which con- 
demns them. 

In the mean time, the firft Book of 
this Work, fuch as it is, is here humbly 
commended to your Lordfliip's pro- 
tefiion. 
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teflion. For to whom does it fe proJ 
perly belong to patronize an Argument 
ftewing the Utility of Religion to 
Society, as to that great Magiftrate, 
LegiHator, and Statefman, who is beft 
able to recommend and apply the Sub- 
jeft, by his being convinced of the 
Truth of Religion ; and by his giving 
the mod: exemplary proof of his belief, 
in a fteddy regard to it's didlates in his 
life and a<^ions. 

It is this which makes me prefume 
on your Lordfliip's proteflion, not any 
thing extraordinary in the Work itfelf. 
It is enough for your Lordfhip to find 
in thofe you favour a real zeal for the 
interefts of Virtue and Religion. The 
effectual fervice of thofe intercfts de- 
pends on fo many accidents, relpeiting 
both the ability of the Writer and the 
difpoiition of the Reader, that your 
Lordfhip's humanity and candour, in- 
larged, and not (as it often happens) 
dimi-. 
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diminiflied, by your great knowledge 
of Mankind, will always difpofe You 

to eftimate merit by a better rule than 
the Succeis. 



I am. 



My Lord, 



With the utmoft Gratitude^ 



Your Lordjhifs mofl obliged^ 



and devoted Servant ^ 



linden, Nav. 5» 
>7S4- 



W. Warburton.. 
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TO THE 



FREE-THINKERS. 



Gentlemen, 

w 1. 

Has the following difcourfe was written 
B^_/~\ for your ufe* you have the beft right 
to this addrefs. I could never approve 
the cuftom of dedicating books to men, whofc 
profeflions made them ftrangers to the fub- 
jed:. A difcourfe on the Ten Predicaments, 
to a leader of armies, or a fyftem of cafuiftry 
to a minifter of ftate, always appeared to me 
a high abfurdity. 

Another advantage I have in this addrefs, h 

that I Ihall not lie under any temptations of 

flattery ; which, at this time of day^ when 

every topic of adulation has been cxhaufted, 

^ will be of equal cafe and advantage to us both, 

^L. Not but 1 muft own you have been ma- 

^.nagcd, even by fome of our Order, with very 

iingular complaifance. Whether it was that 

they affected the fame of moderation, or had 

a higher ambition for the honour of your good 

word, I know not ; but I, who neither love 

your caufe, nor fear the abilities that fupport 

Br' Vol. 1. A il, 
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it, while I prefervc for your perfons thatjufticc 
-and charity which my profcffion teaches to be 
due to all, can never be brought to think 
olherwife of your charaftcr, than as the de- 
fpifers of the Mafter whom I ferve, and as 
the ioiplacable enemies of that .Order, to 
which I have the honour to belong And as 
fuch, I (hould be tempted to glory in your 
cenfures ; but would certainly refufe your 
iCommkcndations. ' 

; Indeed, were it my defign, in the manner 
of modern dedicators, to look 6ut for power- 
. ful protedors, I do not know where I could 
. fooner fii\d them, than amongft the gentle- 
men of yoqr denomination: for nothing, I 
believe, ftrikes the fcrious obferver with more 
,furprize,^ in this age of novelties, than that 
ftrange propenfity to infidelity, fo vifible in 
men of almofl every condition ; amongft 
whom the advocates of Deifm are received 
^vith all the appbufes due to the inventors of 
the arts of life, or the deliverers of opprefied 
and injured nations. The glorious liberty of 
the Go/pel is forgotten amidft our clamours 
againft church-tyranny ; and we flight the 
fruits of the reftored Tree of Knoii: ledge ^ for 
the fake of gathering a few barren leaves of 
Free-thinking, mifgraftcd on the old prolific 
ftock of Deifm. 

But 
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But let me not be mifunderftood ; here are 
no infmuations intended againil Liberty : for* 
iiirely, whatever be the caufe of this epidemic 
folly, it would be unjuft to afcribe it to the 
freedom of the Prefs, which wife men have 
ever held one of the moft precious branches of 
ijational Liberty. What, though it midwifes, 
as it were, theie brain-ficlc births ; yet, at the 
lame time that it facilitates the delivervi it 
lends a forming hand to the mifhapen iflue : 
jfor, as in natural bodies, become diflorted by 
iuffering in the conception, or by too ftraic 
imprifonment in the womb, a free unreftrained 
expofition of the parts may, in time, reducd 
them nearer to their natural reflitude; fo crude 
and rickety notions, enfeebled by reftraint, 
when permitted to be drawn out and ex- 
amined, may, by the reform of their obli- 
quities, and the correction of their virulency, 
at length acquire health and proportion. 

Nor lefs friendly is this liberty to the gene^" 
rous advocate of religion ; for how could fuch 
a one, when in earneft convinced by the 
evidence of his caufe, defire an adverfary 
whom the laws had before difarmedj or value 
a vidtory, where the Magiftrate muft triumph 
with him? Even I, the meaneft in this cojitro* 
Verfy, fhould have been afliamed of projeit- 
ing the defence of the great jewifh Lawgiver, 
A a did 
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did not I know that ihe fame liberty of think- 
ing was Impartially indulged to all. And it. 
my dilTenting in th» courfe of this defence,, 
from fome received opinions need an apology^ 
I defire it may be thought, that I ventured into 
this tradl the lefs unwillingly, to fliew, by my 
not intrenching in authorized fpeculations, 
that I put myfelf upon the fame fooling with 
you, and would claim no privilege that was 
not in common. 

This liberty then may you long poflefs ; 
may you know how to ufe ; may you grate- 
fully acknowledge ! 1 fay this, becaufe one 
cannot, without indignation, obferve, that 
amidfl the full pofleirion of it, you ftiil con- 
tinue, with the meaneft affedation, to fill 
your prefaces with repeated clamours againft 
the difficulties and difcouragements attend- 
ing the exercife of Free-thinking : and, in a 
peculiar ftrain of modefty and reafoning, em- 
ploy this very liberty to perfuade the world 
you ftill want it. In extolling liberty, we can 
join with you ; in the vanity of pretending to 
have contributed moft to its eftablilhment, we 
can hear with you ; but in the low cunning 
of pretending ftill to groan under the want of 
it, we can neither join nor bear with you. ' 
There was indeed a time, and that within our 
own memories, when fuch complaints were 
fea fun able 
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fonable snd even ufeful ; but, happy for 
you, Gentlemtn, you have out-lived it: all ihc 
reft is merely iir Martin '; it is continuing to 
fumble on the lute, though the raufic has 
been long over. For it is not a thing to be 
^ifguifed, that what we hear from you, on this 
head, is but an aukward, though envenomed 
imitation of an original work of one, whoever 
he was, who appears to have been amongft 
ttie greateft, and moft fuccelsful of your adver- 
^ies. It was publifhed at an important 
jnniaure, under the title of The Sfficult'iei and 
eifcouragements ivhich attend the jiudy of the 
Scripture. But with all the merit of this 
beautiful fatire, it has been its fortune not 
tonly to be abufed by your bad imitations, but 
to be cenfurcd by thofe in whofe caufe it was 
bprnfiofedj I mean the friends of religion 
Ind liberty. An author of note thus expref- 
^ himfelf : ■■ " Nor was this the worft : 
f* men were not only difcouragcd from ftudy- 
^* ing and revering the Scriptures by — but alfo 
" by being told that this ftudy was difficulty 
•* fruitlefs, and dangerous ; and a public, an 
*' elaborate, an earnell: di/Tuallve from this 
** ftudy, for the very regions now mentioned, 
** enforced by two well known examplci, 



' In a comedy of Drydfi't. 

* Revelatien txomntd with tanduft 'O <hc fttJu*. 

A3 " »i\A 



I3>f (OTid:i)ieliewd frdfri a pferfon 6ff* great efnin- 

' rxt^/encc in thi^ church, h^th already paflid 

;!*« 'Tof&rt enough through the prcfs, to teach 

vlf^nhe hand> of all the clergymen m Cffe^k- 

';^^>^. pritaln and Irefend : God in his great rrier- 

•J**^cy ^forgive the author'/' Serioufly it rf z 

bfed cafe 1 that one wcIl-meaning man fliotitd 

fa widely miftake the end and dcfign of aift- 

^Othit; as not to -fee by the turn and caft of t^e 

^0ifiqilli^s and ■ di/couragemenfs, that it is a 

thorough, irony, addrcffcd to fome hot bigots 

then in power, to (hew them what difmal^ief- 

fe6fes that inquifitional fpirit, with which Aey 

*^^te poflefled, would have on literature in 

general, at a time when public liberty lobkie'd 

vwith a very fickly.face! Not, I fay, to fee 

(ifais, but tp believe, oft the contrary, that' it 

f jYas really intended as a public^ an elahrate^ 

fmi^arnej} dijuafivefrom the Jiudy of the IScr^ip- 

'■■ iuni I Bpt I- have fo charitable an opihicm 

. pf the great author, for a great author wiVh- 

put doubt he was, as to believe that had Be 

forcfeen that thfc liberty, which animates' this 

^ne turned piece of raillery, wo^ld have giVfen 

Randal to any good man, he would, for the 

fpftfeliition of', fuch have made* any reafdft- 

able abatempjit in the vigour of bis wit-' arid 

;^fgumei)t. u 

« The author was the excellent Dr. Har(^ late^Biihop 

7 But 
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But you, Gentlemen, have a difFcrcnt quarrel ^ 
with him : you pretend he hath fince written 
on the other fide the queftion. Now though 
the word of his accufers is not apt to go very 
far with me, yet, I mtifl: own, I could be eafily 
•nough brought to believe, (hat an author of 
foch talehts of literature, love of truth, and 
of his country, as this appears to have been, 
wonld as freely expofe the extreme of folly at 
one end, as at the other ; without regarding 
what party he oppofed or favoured by it. 
And it is well known, that, at the time this is 
pretended to have been done, another ifttereft 
being become uppermoft, ftrange principle* 
of Kccnce, which tended to fubvert ail order^ 
and deftrOy the very effence of a Church, ran 
now in the popular ftream. What then 
fliould hinder a writer, who was of no party 
but that of truths to oppofe this extravagance, 
as h6 had done its oppofite ? And if he pleafed 
neither bigot nor libertine by his uniformity 
of conduft, it was for his honour. 

How public a bleffing is fuch a virtue I 
which, unawed by thzt fatal emm^ ^ffi"/', 
as the poet calls it, the danger of offending^ 
dares equally oppofe itfelf lo the different 
follies of Parly in extremes. 

But to return to our fubjeft: The poor 

thiead-bare cajit of want ofilbtrty^ I fliouM 

Vol I, A ^ hope 
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hbpc then you iivovid be, at kngih, pcrfuad- 

cd to lay afide ; but diat I know fuch cant is 

amongft yout arts 'b£ contiovcrfy j and that 

ibmetiiing is to be allowed to a weak caiiie^* 

and to a reputation that requires managh^v 

We know what to in^derftand by it» when af^ 

Her a iuccofslefs inTult on religion, the readei!: 

is intireated to believe that you.have a firohg! 

refervc; but till the door of liberty be fet a 

Httle wider, yo\i have not room to diiplay it. . 

ThiiSt at the very entrance of jrour worfcs 

yoD teach us what we are to e±{)e6l:. But I 

mufb bieg your rpatienco, now .1 ^un got tkxtf 

f2Xf to lay befoffc j^ou your principal abu&$ 

of that, liberty indulged to you ibr better pur*^ 

{tofesi or, to.give thera the fofteft name I 

can, in ail addrofs. of this nabire, your arts 

OrP CONTROVERSV. 

By this I fhall at onoe praifUfc the ch^rky 
% profefs, and juflify the opinton I have palTcd 
upon you. 

Your writers, I fpcak it. Gentlemen, to 
your honour, oflfcr your confiderations to the 
world, either under the charadter of petitioners 
for oppreffed and injured truth j or of teachers 
to ignorant and cfring men. Thefe fure aie 
charadcrs that, if any, require Icriouihefs and 
gravity to lupport them. But lb great ftrangers 
«re wc to decorum, oil our entry on the ftage of 

life. 
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, that, for the moft part, like Bays^s aiSqr. 
in the Rehearfal, who was at a lofs to know^ 
whetliLT he was to be ferious or merry, me^_-^ 
lancholy or in love, we run giddily on, in a 
mist and jumbled character ; but have moft,' , 
an end, a l^rong inclination to make a farce of 
it, and mingle buffoonry with the moft ferious '! 
fcenes. Hence, even in religious controveriym^ 
while the great caufe of eternal happinefs U 
trying; and men and angels, as it were, at 
tending the iflbe of the confliiS:, we can find 
room for a merry ftory ; and receive the advo- 
cate of infidelity with much welcome'', if hc"^ 
comes with but a difpofition to make us laugh i 
though he brings the tidings of dealb, and feat- ' 
ters round him the poifon of our hopes, yet, 
like the dying atTaflin ', we can laugh along 
with the mob, though our own defpair aii4 
agonies conclude the entertainment. . 

This quality making a writer fo well re- ' 
ceived, yours have been tempted to difpenfe 
with the foiemnity of their charafler i as 

^ Hence Anthony Urceus, furnamed Codrus, as vain 
and impious as any Free-thinker alive, being afked the rea- 
fon (« we are toid by Blanchlni, the writer of his life) why 
he mixed fo much buffoonry in his works, replied, *» That 
" nature had formed mankind in fuch a manner, as to be 
*' moft taken wiih buffoons and iiory-iellers." ■ "^ 

' Balthazar Gerard, who mwthered the Prince of'"'* 
Pionge^' , See his fiory. 

i^\i^*^ thinking 
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thinking it of much importance to get the 
laugh on their fide. Hence ridicule is be-* 
come their favourite figure of fpeech; and 
they have compofed fad treatifes to juftify its 
ufe, and very metty ones to evince its utility. 
But to be fair with you, it muft be owned, 
that this ftrange difpofition towards unfeafon- 
able mirth, drives all parties upon being witty 
where they can, as being confcious of its pow- 
erful operation in controverfy : ridicule hav- 
ing, from the hands of a (kilful difputant, the 
fame efFeft in barbarous minds, with the new 
itivented darts of Marius % which, though fo 
vfreak as to break in the throw^ and pierce no 
farther than the furface, yet flicking there, 
they more intangle and incommode the com- 
batant, than thofe arms, which fly ftronger, and 
Urike deeper. How-cver, an abufe it is, and one 
of the moft pernicious too, of the liberty of 
the Prefs. For what greater affront to the fe- 
verity of rcafon, the fublimify of truth, and 
the fanftity of religion, than to fubjedt them 
to the impure touch of evety empty fcurrilous 
Buffoon ? the politcnefs of Athens, which 
you pretend fo much to admire, ihould be 
here a lefTon to you ; which committed all 
queftions or this nature, when they were to 
be examined, to their gravefl and fevereft 



• Sec Plut, f^t. Mar. 

court 
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ourt, the Areopagus : whofe judges would 
lot fuffer the advocates for either party to ap- 
ily to the paffions, fo much as by the common 
rules of the chafteft rhetoric ^ But a prepof- 
lerous love of mirth hath turned you all into 
Wits, quite down from the fanguiiic writer of 
ffhe independent -whig, to the arrabilaire blaf- 
phemer of the miracles ^. Though it would 
be but charity to tell you a plain truth, which 
!Ciccro told your iUtifirioiis predcccjjbrs long ago, 
*uhen infeded with the fame diftemper: " Ita 
^* falem iftum, quo caret vestra natio in 
'•' irridendis nobis, nolitote confumere. Et 
\f* mehercule, fi me au^atis, ne experiamini 
'* quidem : non decet j non datum est; 
'' non poteflis." However, if you will needs 
be witty, take once more your example from 
the fine author of The Difficulties and dijcou- 
rdgements^ and learn from him the difference 
between Attic irony and elegance of wit, and 
your intemperate fcurrility and illiberal banter. 
What a noife, you will fay, for a little 
harmlefs mirth. Ah, Gentlemen ! if that 
were all, you had my leave to laugh on; I 
would iay with the old comic, 
Utinam male qui mihi volunt, fic rideant. 

' Exemplo legis Anic?e, Martiiquejudidi caufe Patronis 
\ denuntUt Pneco neqne principia diccre, neque mirer^tionem 
t fommovere. Jpul. 

f WoolBon. 
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. .But low and mean as your buffooory is, it 
is yet to the level of the people -, who arc as 
little fbUcitous, as capable, of the point of ar- 
gument, fo they can but catch the point of wit. , 
Amongft fuch, and to fuch, you write ; and \r\ 
is inconceivable what havoc falfe wit makes in? 
a foolifli head : " The rabble of mankind fa ^ 
" an excellent writer well obferves) being verjn^ 
" apt to think, that every thing which is 
" laughed at, with any mixture of wit, is ridi- 
*' culous in itfelf''." Few refieift on what 4. 
great wit' has fo ingenuoufly owned, l^at Aeir 
is generally falfe reaj'oning. ' ' \ 

But one, in whom your party moft glories^ 
hath written in defence of this abufivc way 
of mt and raillery, on ferious fabjeds. Let 
us hear him then ' : " Nothing is ridiculous, 
" except what is deformed ; nor is any thing;' 
" proof againft raillery, except what is handl 
" fome and juft : and therefore it is the ' 
" hardeft thing in the woild to deny fair ho- 
" nefly the ufe of this weapon; which can 
" never bear an edge againft herfelf. On^ 
*• may defy the world to turn bravery o^ 
** generolity into ridicule; a man muft.bq 

' Mr. Addifon's ^srij, vol. iii. p. 293. Quarto/" '' '^*i 

* Mt. Wyiherley la Mr. Papt, Lettir xvi, ■ : I f . I 

" CharaatriJIicit vol. i. EJfay ta tbt fteidom «/',)f^- 

and humauT. t, 

" foundly 
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^** foundly ridiculous, who, with, all the wit 
Hv imaginable, would go about to ridicule 
^w wifdom, or laugh athonefty or good man- 
^B^ ners." Yes, ridiculous, indeed, to laugh 
Hvt bravery, generofity, wifdom, honeity, or 
good manners, as fuch : and I hardly thliikj 
gentlemen, as licentious as fome of you are, 
you will be ever brought to accept of his de- 
fiance. And why ncedyou, when it is but 
fhewingthem, with overcharged and diflorted 
features, to laugh at your eafe. Call them but 
temerity, prodigality, gravity, fimplicity, fop* 
pery, and as you have often experienced, the 
bufinefs is done, and the ridicule is compleat* 
And what fecurity will the noble writer give 
Us, that they (hall not be fo called? I am per- 
fuaded, if you are never to be thought ridku^ 
hus till vou become fo, in the way this gentle- 
man marks out, you may go fafely on in the 

FREEDOM OF WIT AND HUMOUR, till thcfC bC! 

neveraVirtue left, to laugh out of countenance. 
But he will fay, he means fuch clear virtud 
as hath no equivocal mark about her, which a 
prevaricator can lay hold on. Admit this: the 
manof wit will then try to make her ridiculouB 
in her equipage, if he cannot make her fo la 
j^er perfon. 
■ However, will he fay, it (hews at leafi, that 
jething can be done agmnft her, till Ihe be 
^'VoL. I. Kj difguifed* 
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difguiied. A mighty confolation this to ex- 
piring Virtue, that flic cannot be deftroyed till 
you have put her on a fool's coat. As if it 
were as hard to get that on, as Herculcs's o^/ 
The comparifon holds better in the converie, 
that when once on, it flicks as clofe as the en- 
venomed one of old, and often lalls her to ht 
funeral. 

But if this noble writer means that truth 
cannot be obfcured, however dJlguifed; nor 
confequently, be made ridiculous, however rc- 
prefcntedj the two celebrated examples, which 
folio w, feem to fhe w he was miftaken. 
Where, in the firft, it is feen, that nothing 
was ftronger than the ridicule, nor, at the 
fame time more open and tranfparent than the 
di(guifc ; in the latter, nothing more clouded 
and obfcurcd than the beauty of the truth ridi- 
culed, nor more out of light than the fallacy 
in the reprcfcntation. Which together, may 
teacli us, that any kind ofdiiguife will fervc 
the turn; and, that witty men will never be 
at a lols for one. ^ 

Of all the virtues that were fo much in th# 
noble writer's heart, and in his writings, 
there was not one he more revered than /ove 
of' public liberty, or which he would lefs fuf- 
peft (hould become liable to the inipreflions 
of budbonry. Mcthinks I hear him fay, 
" O 
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l.'--,One.may de%-ibe; warH to turn tfaeJo^fe 
j^.of public liberty into ridicule: a man miift 
,^* be foundiy ridicalous, *?h6; with all the wit 
^H.Jmagtnabte, would go about it." 
Hjj^Hpweverj once on a time, agrcat Wit i'et 
-fipon this talk ; he undertook to lau^h at this 
very virtue ; and that too, fo Aicccfsflilly, that 
.-he fet the whole nation a laughing with him; 
B'jdWhat mighty engine, you will afk, was em- 
r^'iployed, to put In motion fo large a body, aq^ 
-for To extraordinary a caufe ? In truth, a yeiy 
ififtrple ehe: a difcourfe, of which all the wjt 
mfifls in the title ; and tbat too fculkintj, -gs 
'^m Avill fee, under one unliicky word. Mrs. 
l^altf •vindication cf 'the indifpenfahk duty of 
fp^cKOLDOM, incunihcTit upon wives^ in cafe 
\Mf the tyranny, ififidelily, or infufficiency cf 
)fltjhands '. Now had the merry reader been 
tit wife enough to refle<a:, that reafon was the 
I of ridicule, and not ridicule the icji of truth., 
would have feen to rei^ify the propofition, 
F'^tnd to ftate it fairly thus : The indlfpfnfabk duty 
of DIVORCE, etc. And then the joke had been 
ifeVer, before the laugh could have begun. 
■ And now let this noble writer tell us, as 
"iie does, that fair bonefiy can ne'ver bear an 
tdge agaifiji herfelf, for that nothing is ridicu- 
cJous but what is iefcrmtd; and a great deal to 
ijjsryef John Bull, firft part, chap. xiii. 
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the fame purpofe, which his Platonic mannen 
fiipplied. 

But very often the change put upon us 
not fo eafily difcernible. Sulpicius tells Ci- 
cero, that returning by fea from Afia,- and 
feeing in his courfe i£gina, Megara, the Pi«- 
rseus, and Corinth in ruins, he fell into this 
very natural, and humane reflexion: ■" And 
•' fliall we, {hort-Iived creatures as we artf, 
•* bear with impatience the death of our fcl- 
** lows, when, in one fingle view we behold 
•' the carcafes of fo many lately flourifliing 
*• cities ? ■"" What could be jufter or wifer 
than the piety of this reflexion ? And yet it 
could not efcape the ridicule of a celebrat{ 
french buffoon, '* If neither (fays he ") 
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=> Ex Alia rediens, cum ab ^glna Mcgaram verfus na- 
vigarem, cccpi rcgiones circumcirca profpiccre. Port me 
erat ^gina; ante Megara; dextra Piftceus; finiftra Co- 
rinitius: quic oppida quodam tempore floremiffima fue- 
runt, nunc proftrata, & diruta ante oculos jacent. Cizpi 
egomet mecum fie cogitare: Hem! nos homuncuJi in- 
dignaniur, fi quis noftrum interiit, aut occifus eft, quo- 
rum vita brevior eflc debet, cum uno loco tot 'oppidum 
cadavera projefla jaceant? Sulpuius M. T. CUtram, lib.- 
iv. ep. 5. 

" Supirbis tmnumens de Vnrgutil da huinains, 
Pitamides, Tombeaux, dont la vaine ftruflure 
A temoignc que I'art, par TadrefTe des mains 
£t Tallidu travail, peut vaincrc la nature ! 
Vieux palais luinez, chef d'ceuvres des Romalns^ 
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V Pyramids of Egypt, nor the Coloflcum at 
" Rome could wiihftand the injury of time ; 
" why fhould I think much that my black 
** waiftcoat is out at elbows ?" Here, indeed, 
the firfl: thing to be obferved is the fuperior rc- 
fiftance of truth. 

The buffoon, before he could throw an air 
of ridicule on this admirable fentiment, was 
forced to change the image ; and in the place 
of Mgma, Megara, etc. to fubfiitute the Py~ 
ramids and Coloffeum^ monuments of human 
pride, and folly ; which, on that account, rea- 
dily fubmitted to the rude touch of buffoonery : 
while thofe free cities, the nobleft effort of 
human wifdom, the nurferies of arts and com- 
merce, could not eafily be fee in a ridiculous 
or an idle light. 

But then, how few of his readers were able 
to detedt the change put upon ihem, when it is 

^Vcty probable the author himfelf did not fee it ? 

£t les derniers eSbrls de leur archite£tute, 
Collifee, ou fouvent cti peuj/Us inhumaint 
Di s'entr'affajfiner fe dennolent talilature, ' 

Par rinjuie des ans vous efles abolis, > 

Ou du moins la plua part vous elles demolis : -* 

U c'ef) point de ciment que le temps ne dillbudei . 
Si vos marbres fi dufs oni fcntis Ton pouvoir, 
Dols-je trouver mauvais, (ju'un merchant povpoiot 

noir. 
Qui m'a dure deux uii, foit petce par 1« ceudc* 

, Vol. I, B who, 
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who, perplexed at the obftinate refiAancc o£^ 
truth, in the various arrangement of his ideas 
turned the edge of his raillery, before he was 
aware, agalnrt this phantafra, and wa« the &.t% 
that fell into his own deceit. ^^f 

Hence may be fcen what the noble writer 
feems to have fpoken at random, at leafl, not 
at all to the purpofe of the queAion he was 
upon, that fuch indeed is the indexible nature 
of truth, that all the wit in the world can never 
render it ridiculous, till it be fo dillorted as Xq 
look like error^ or fo difguifed as to appear like 
folly. A circumftance which, though it great- 
ly recommends the majeRy of virtue^ yetj. aeift' 
cannot fecure it from infult, doth not at alfl) 
(hew the innocence of ridicule; which was.tb^ 
point he had to prove. 

But to fee what little good is to be expetftcd 
in this way of 'wit and humour, one may go fur- 
ther; and obferve, that even the ridicule of 
falfe virtue, which furely deferves no quarter, 
hath been fometimes attended with very mis- 
chievous effeils. The Spaniards have lasnent.- 
cd, and I believe truly, that Cervantes's juft 
and inimitable ridicule of knight-errantry rooted 
up, with that folly, a great deal of theif real 
honour. And it was apparent, that Butler's fine 
fatlre on fanaticifm contributed not a little, 
during the licentious times of Charles II. to 
ht'm^ffi/cr piety into difrepute. The reafon is 
r ■ evident : 
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evident : there arc many lines of refcmbiance 
between Truth and its Counterfeits : and it is 
Uie province of ivit only to find out the like-_ 
neffes in things ; and not the talent of the com^: 
mon admiren of it to dlfcover tiie djjirences. 

But you will fay, perhaps, Let Truth, when 
thus attacked, defend itfclf with the fame arms: 
for why, as your mafter afks, Q\ou\^Jmr ho- 
nefiy be denied the ufe of ihii 'u-eapon ? Be it fo : 
come on then, and let us impartially attend the 
ilTue. We have, upon record, the moft iliuf- 
trious example of this contention that cvec 
was. The difpute I mean, was between So- 
crates and Ariftophanes. Here irufb bad all 
the advantage of place, of weapons, and of 
judges: Socrates employed his whole life in 
the caufc of virtue : Ariftophanes, only a few 
comic fcenes againfl: it. But, heavens ! againft 
what virtue! againft the pureft and brighteft 
portion of it that ever enligiitened the gentile 
^Mforld. The wit of the comic writer is well 
Bifenown : that of the pbilofopher was JQ a iu- 
preme degree, juft, delicate, and forceable; and 
fo habitual, that it procured him the title of 
the Attic buffoon. The place was the politeft 
ftate in the politeft time, Athens. in its glory; 
and the^W^fi the grave fenators of Areopagus. 
^For all this, the comic poet triumphed : ^nd 
with the coarfeft kind of buffbonry, little fitted. 
He would think, to take fo polite a people, had 
B 2 the 
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the art to tarnilh all this virtue ; and, what Wa» 
more, to make the owner refemble his direft 
oppofite, that charafter he was moft unlike> 
that character he moft hated, that very charac- 
ter he had employed all his wit to dcteft, lay 
open, and confound; in one word, thesoPHisr, 
The confequences are well known. 

Thus will raiikry, in defence of vice 
error, be ftill an overmatch for that employed 
on the fide of truth and virtue. Becaufey^/r 
bonefiy ufes, though a (harp, yet an untainted 
weapon ; while knavery ftrikcs with one em- 
poilbned, though much duller. The honeft 
man employs his wit as corre<!i!y as his logit? 
whereas the very dcfinitiun of a knave's raillei 
is a fophifm. 

But, indeed, when a licentious bufFoonryl 
once appealed to, and encouraged ; its effcfll 
liave no dependance on the fit choice of its c 
jeft. All charafters fall alike before it. 
the difiblute times of Charles II, this weap^ 
with the fame eafe, and indeed in the fan 
hands, compLted the ruin of the beft, and, of 
the very worft Minifter of that age. The hif- 
torians tell us, that Chancellor Hyde was 
brought into his matter's contempt, by this 
court-argument. They mimic 
and gefture, with a fire-fliovel and bellow^ 
for the mace and purfe. The fame in; 

ftrdte 
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•ftfoke of humour was repeated on Secretary 
Bennet, and, by the happy addition of his 
black patch, with juft the fame fuccefs. Thus, 
it being the reprefentatlon, and not the objeifl 
reprefented, which ftrikes the fancy, Vice and 
Virtue muft fall indiiFerently before it ", 



** The author of a late book called EUmeti'.s ;/ Cr:liei/-a, 
rpcaking of men's various opinions concerning the uft af rl- 
diculi, proceeds agalnft what is here faid, in the following 
manner — " This difpute has produced a celebrated quef- 
" tion, JVhetker Ridicule le, er be mty a tijl efTiuthf 
" Which (fays he) ftated in accurate terms, is, JVht- 
'* ther tbeiZK^E. ef Ridicule be the proper lejl far dijiinguijhlng 
*' ridiculous ebjeits frtm thuje that art mt fa? To an/viir 
" this qatfiiin tviih PRECISION, I muft prcmife thac Ri- 
" dicule is not a fubjeft of reaftining but of sense or 
" TASTE." Vol. ii. p. 55, The Critic having thus 
changed ihe qUeilion, which he aWi Jiating it in accurate 
tcrmi ; and obfcured the anfwer, which he calls, giving it 
■uislh priciftin, he concludes, that Ridicule ti net only the btjiy 
but the only-t tsji of Truth. 

But what is ^11 this [o the purpofe ? Is the Dealer in Ri- 
dicule no>v debarted the liberty of doing what he has lb 
often done, putting his objef):' in ;i falfc light ; and, by that 
means, making Ttuih appear like Error? As he is nor, 1 in- 
ferred, againft Lord Shaftefbury, That Ridicule is nat a liji 
of Truth. How does ourCriticaddrefs himfelf to prove the 
contrary I Not by (hewing, that ridkale is fuch a teft : but 
that the TASTE cf ridicule is the left of what is ridiculous. 
Who doubts that? It is the very thing complained of. For 
when our lajli for ridicule gives us a fcnfible pleafure in a 
ridiculous reprefeniation of any objeft, we do not ftay to 
examine whether that reprefentation be a true one, bai 
conclude it to be fo, from the pleafure it aSbrds us. 

I 
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I hope then, Gentlemen, you will m tkne 
be brought to own, that this method is the 

His fecond change of the queflion is a new fubftitution, 
viz. IVheihcf Ridicule be a talent to hi ufed or employed at all? 
Of which he fuppofes me to hold the negative. What elfe 
is the meaning of thefe words ? <' To condemn a TA- 
*« LENT FOR RIDICULE, bccaufe it may be converted to 
*< wrong purpofes, is not a little ridiculous. Could onefor-r 
** bear iQfmile if A TALENT FOR reasoning was CON- 
f^ DJ^MNED, becaufeit alfo may be perverted ?" p. 57. He 
bas no reafon to f mile fure, at his own mifreprefentation. I 
pever condemned a talent for ridicuU becaufe it may be 
abufed ; nor for any other reafon. l^hough others, per- 
hapS) ipay be difpofed to fml^ at his abfurd inference, that 

• WC may as well condemn a talent for reajoning. As if reafei^ 
and ridicule were of equal importance for the condu& of 
Jiuman life. 

H^ may then perhaps a(k, <« If I do not cmdemn the 
/ i^'Of. Ridicule, on what fmployment I would put if^ 
whehl have excluded it from being a teji of truth ?*^ Lef: 
him not be uneafy ^bout that. There is no danger that the 
talent for ridicule {hould lie idle, for want of proper bufineff. 
When rV<7^/B, the only teft of truthl know of^ has performed 
: Its office, • and unmafked hyffocrify and formal error ^ thcq 
^fidicule^ I think, may be fairly called in, to quicken theopc- 
ratioflr Thus, when Dr. S. Clarke had, by fuperior rea- 
foning, expofed the wretched fophiftry wfcich Mr. Col)irt$ 
had cmploytd to ptove the Soul to be only a quality of Bo- 
-xdy ;:Pr. Arbuthpot, who very rarely miferoploycd his inimi- 
.XM^.taient for rjdicult^ followed the blow, and gave thiit 
foolifli and impious opifiion up to the contempt and laugh- 
ter \% defervedj in a chapter of the Memoirs of Strihifrits. 

• But to ftt Ridicule on work' before, woufd beas uflfffif^, inr 
^eed a$ fcandalous, as to beflow the kiigiMgedue to c^ifi- 
yifSied yi(^> oil a chftira^er but barely iUfpefted. ■ ' 

i ; 1. ftioft 
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,oll: unfair in itfelf, ■ and moft pernicious in its 
infequences : that its natural effedt is to mii^ 
'lead the judgment, and to make the heart dif- 
folute. 

It is a fmall matter, that the State requires 
of you, fobriety, decency, and good manners, 
to qualify you for the noble employment of 
tiiinking freely, and at your eafe. We have 
been told this, you will fay, before: But, when 
it came to be explained ; hy,foher writing was 
meant, writing in the language of the Magijlrate. 
It may be fo ; but then, remember, it was not 
till you yourfelves had led the way to the abiife 
jof wordS} and had called calumny, plain deal- 
ing J and a fcurril licence, urbanity. Happy 
for you, that you are in times when liberty is fo 
well underftood. Had you lived in the boafted 
days of claflic freedom, he amongft you who 
had efcaped befl, had been branded with a cha- 
ra^er, the ancient Sages efteemed moft infa- 
mous of all, AN ENEMY TO THE RELIGION 

OF HIS countrV. a very candid and refpeft- 
able author fpeaking of the ancient refiraints oti 
free-lhinking, fays, " Thcfe were the maxims, 
*• thefe the principles, which the light of nature 
" fuggefted, which reafon didlated ''." Nor 
las this fine writer any caufe to be afliamed of 
MS acknowledgment J nor his advcrfaries any 

f Lttier la Dr.IVaUTland, p. 52, ^ feq. 

B 4 pretence 
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pretence that he maft needs efteem it tho 
meafure for the prefent times. For, as a great 
Ancient well obferves, ^' It is one thing to fpeak 
*? of truth, and another to hear truth fpeak of 
*« herfelf ^" It was christia* truth and 
CHARITY, the truth and chanty you fq much 
infult, which only could take off thofe re^ 
ftraints ; and require no more of you than to 
be 4U FREEi but not ujing your liberty for a cloak 
of malicioufnefs '. 

I have now done with your buffopnry; 
which, like chewed bullets, is againft the law 
of arms ; and com? next to your fcurrilities, 
thofe (link-^pots of your offenfive war. 

A$ the CLERGY of the eflabli(hed church 
have been more particularly watchful in what 
is yet the common caufe of all, the interefts of 
Cbrijiamty, and mod fuccefsful in repelling 
the infults of its enemies, they have fallen un-: 
der the heaviefl; load of your calumny an4 
flander. With unparalleled licence, you have 
gone on, reprcfepting them as debauched, 
avaricious, proud, vindictive, ambitious, de- 
ceitful, irreligious, and incorrigible. ^^ Aq 
order of men profligate and abandoned to 
wickednefs^ inconfiftent with the good oS 

' I Pet. ii. 1 6. 
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Rjctety, irreconcileable enemies to reafon, 
and confpirators againft the liberty and pro-, 
perty of mankind '." 

^^. To fill up your common place of flander. 

B^ie moft inconfifteiit qualities have been raked 
' together to deform them : qualities that could 
never ftand together but in idea ; I mean, in 
the misfliapen ideas of a Free-thinker. 

The Order is now reprcfented as moft con- 
temptible for their politics; ever in the wrong, 
and under a fatality of continued blunders, 
attending them as a curfe : But anon, we are 
told of their deep-laid fchemes of a feparate 
intereft, fo wifely conduced, as to elude the 
policy of Courts, and baffle all the wifdom of 
Legiflatures. 

Now they are a fet of fupcrftitious bigots, 
and fiery zealots, prompt to facrifice the rights 
of humanity to the interefts of Mother- 
Church : but now again, they are "Tartufes 
•without religion ; Atbeijis and Apojlates witb- 
fut faith or law. 

This moment, fo united in one common 
confederacy, as to make! their own Church- 
policy the caufe of Gorf: But, the next, fo di- 
vided, that every man's hand is againft his bro- 
ker, tearing and worrying one another, to the 
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great fcandal of the* chairitable author of tho 
I>ifc:urfe of Free-thinking. 

But it is to be hoped, as the evidence is (o 
ill laid together, ^heaccufation may be ground- 
lefs. 

But why do I talk of the Clergy, when 
there is not one, however otherwiib efteemed 
by, or related to you, that can efcape your 
flander, if he happen to difcover the Icaft incli- 
nation for that caufe, agdinft which you arefo 
virulently bent ? Mr. Lochy the honour of this 
age, and the inftrudor of the future, (hews as, 
in the treatment he received from his friend 
and from his pupil, what a believer is to ex- 
ped: from you. It was enough to provoke 
their rcfcntment, that he had fhewn the reafan^ 
cblenefs of Chrijiianity ; and had placed all his 
hopes of happinefs in another life. 
. The intimacy between him and Mr. Col- 
iins is well known. Mr. Collins feemed to 
idolize Mr. Locke while living ; and Mr« 
Locke was confident Mr. Collins woxxXA prejerve 
j^is memay ivhen dead\ But he chanced to be 
midakcn : For no fooner was he gone, than 
Mr. Collins publickly " infults a notion of his 

* " 1 know you loved me living, and will prefcrvc my 
•* memory now I am dead/' fays he in his letter to be dc» 
livercd tp Mr. Collins at his death. 

" jlnfwer to Dr. Chrkc's third Define^ of bis LetUrio 
Mr, Dodvvelli at the end* 

honoured 
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^ianourtd friend, concerning the foffibility of 
ytoncei'uirjg how matter might firji be made and be- 
kff/n to be : And goes afFe<3edly out of the way 
to {hew his good will to his memory. 

The noble author of the CbaraBeriJiics 
had received * part of his education from 
that great philofopher : And it muft be owned, 
that this Lord had many excellent qualities, 
both as a man and a writer. He was tempe- 
rate, chaftc, honeft, and a lover of his coun- 
try. In his writings he hath fhewn how 
largely he had imbibed the deep fenfe, and 
^ow naturally he could copy the gracious 
manner of Plato. How far Mr. Locke contri- 
buted to the cultivating thefe qualities, I will 
not enquire: But that inveterate rancour which 
he indulged againftC/T;}?f'i37«V^', it is certain, he 
had not from his mafter. It was Mr. Locke's 
iove of it that feems principally to have expofed 
faim to his pupil's bitterefl infufts. One of the 
moft precious remains of the piety of that 
pxcellent man, are his laft words to Mr. CoHins: 
** May you live long and happy, 6?<:. all the 
»< ufe to be made of it is, that this world is a 
»' fcene ofvanity, thai foon pajfes away, and af- 
f' fords no foUd fatisfSiion, but the confciouf- 
!• ncfs of well doing, and the hopes of an- 

f Spp B^hf, Choifii, tom. vi. p. 343. 
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«' OTHER LIFE. This IS what I can fay by 
** experience, and what you will find when 
^* you come to niakc up your account^." One 
would think, that if ever the parting breath 
of pious men, or the laft precepts of dying 
philofophers, could claim reverence of their 
furvivors, this noble monument of friend* 
jQbip» and religion, had been fecure from out* 
rage. Yet hear, in how unworthy, how cruel 
a manner, his noble difciple apoftrophizes him 
on this occafion : " Philo/opher ! let me hear 
** concerning life, what the right notion is, 
** and what I am to ftand to upon occafion ; 
that I may not, when life feems retiring, or 
has run itfelf out to the very dregs % cry v A^ 
•* NiTY ! condemn the worlp, and at the 
^* fame time complain that life is s^ort 
•* AND PASSING. For why fo Jhort indeed, 
^* if not found fweet ? Why do I complain 
" both ways ? Is vanity j mere vanity, a hapr 
*' pinefs 5- or pan mifery pqfs away too foqn*?'* 
Here the pqlite author had the noble pleafurc 
of ridiculing the philo/opher and the Ffalmijl ^ 
together. But I will leave the ftrange rcflex- 

y Amongft his Letters publiflied by Defmaizeaui^. 

» Mr. Locke was then in his 73** year. 
• * Chara^erijiicsj vol. i. p. 302. 3' ed. 

* Man is Hie to vanity : His days are as a /hadow that 
fajfeth away. Psal. cxliv, 4. '^ 

" . ' ' jons, 
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Sens, that naturally arife from hence, to the 
ieader ; who, I am fure, will be before-hand 
With me in judging, that Mr. Locke had reafon 
to condemn a -world that cafl him upon fuch a 
'friejid and pupil'. 

The noble writer did not difdain to take up with tbofe 
vulgar calumnies which Mr. Lode had again and again con- 
futed. " Some even (fays he, CharaSi, vol. i. p. 8o. 3' 
ed-J of our inoft admired modern philofophers had fairly 
told us, that virtue and vice had, after all, no other law 
or meafure than mere faftiion and vogue." The cafe 
Was ihia; When Mr. Luckt reafoned agairtft iW^/e iVfor, he 
ight it as one argument againil them, that virtue and 
Ifice, in many places, were not regulated by the naiure of 
mings, which they miift have been, were there fuch innate 
iSias ; but by mere falhion and vogue. Is this then fairly 
ia'.d of CUT admired midtm phihfipher? But it was crime 
fnough that he laboured to overthrow innate ideas ; things 
^at the noble author underftood to be the foundation of 
iHsTnarat finfi. (See vol. iii. p. 214.) In vain did Mr. 
ioiie inceflantly repeat, that " the divine law is the only 
:•* true touchftone of mora! reflitude." This did but in- 
ireafe his pupil's refentmcm, who had all his faculties pof- 
itfled with the moral sense, as " the only true touch- 
•• ftone of moral reflitude." But the whole Eflay itfclf, 
bne of the nobleft, and moft original books in the world, 
£oiild not efcape his ridicule ; " In reality {fays he, vol, 1. 
•' p. 299.) how fpecious a ftudy, how folemn an amufc- 
** ment, is taifed from what we call phiiofophical fpecu- 
•' lations ' The formation of ideas! tiieir compofitions, 
*' comparifons, agreement, and diragreement !— Why do 
" I concern myfelf in fpeculations about my ideas ,^ What 
** is it to me, fcr inltance, to know what kind of idea. I 
6 But 
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Eut to go on, and confider the nature of thb 
abufe of the Clergy : It is not only an affront 
to Rtligioftp which, by your pradlice, you feem 
U> regard as one of the effential branches of li- 
terary liberty ; but likewife, an infult on civfi 
Society. For while there is fuch a thing as a 
Cbufcb ejiablijhed by law^ its MiniAers tnqft 
needs bear a /acred, that is^ a public charader^ 
cTcn on your own principles*. To abufef theni» 
therefore, as a body, is infulting the State 
which protcdls them. It is highly injurious, 
likewife, becaufe a Body-politic cannot pre-i^ 
fehre the rcrerence necefiary for the fupport of 
g6vernment, longer than its public oflSccrs, 
whether civil or religious, are treated with the 
regard due to their rcfpeSive Nations ^ And 
here, your apology, when accufed of ufing 
holy Writ irreverently, is dot of doon. Yoa 
pretend that the Charge is difingenuous, be- 

«< caa form of fpace ? Divide a folid body, etc" and fo 
})fi gf>es on ia Mr, Lochia own words : And left the reader 
fluould noc take the fatire, a note at the bottom of the page 
iafbrms us, that ** thcfe are the words of the particular au- 
*^ thor cited." But the invidious Remark on this quotation 
furpaflbs all credit. 7kus thi atomiji^ or Epicurean. .. 
^ *< 7 h^y al£» that have authority to teach, etc. ar« 
^^ public mtHi/hN," Lfvi^than^ p. 124. 

|4ay rw^^t wihM^^ ¥im i^^rngU^. JiU, Scrip, apud Stoh. dt 

9ip,i4fm* 4^ 

caufe 
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caufe it takes for granted the thing in difpute. 
But in the cafe before us, it is agreed, that the 
Minifters of the eftablilhed worfiiip have a 
facred, that is, a public charadter. 

Out of your own mouths likewife, are you 

condemned. A few inftances there are in the 

firfl; ages of ChrijUanitv, of fomething refem- 

blingihis mifcondudt; where the intemperar.ce 

of private zeal now and then gave the affront to 

the national religion. But who are thev that 

fo fcvercly cenfure this diforder ' ? that raife 

fuch tragic outcries againft ihefadlous fpirit of 

primitive Chrijlimiityf Who, Gentlemen, but 

fctyoutielves ! The very men who, out of fpite 

RjUid wantonnefs, daily perfift in doing what a 

Ffnifguided devotion, now and then, though 

rarely, betrayed a martyr to commit*. 

, But would you read Cbrijiian antiquity with 

jvqual mindsj you would not want examples 



* The lift of Martyrs confifled, I believe, of thofe who 
•- fufiered for breaking ihe Peace. The primitive clergy 
' were, under pretence of Religion, a very Lawlds 
' Tribe." L. BoHn^hrcike, vol. iv. p, 434. 
s In the LX canon of the council of Eliberis, held about 
twenty years before the council of Nice, it is decreed that 
Ihey who were (lain by the.Gentiles for breaking Aowvt their 
Idols, fhould not be received by the church into the number 
of Martyrf, fince neither the precepts of the Gofpel nor the 
Etice of the Apoiltes gave any countenance to fuch licen* 
ns behiriovTi 

of 
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of ft betterconduft. For in general the Ap 



1 

ibeftH 



logiftsfoc thsChrifiiati faith obferved a decency 
and moderation, becoming the truth and im- 
porunce of the caufe they had to (\ip\ 
We need only look into La^antius for 
modefty of their conduft in this refpedl. 

This eloquent Apologift, who wrote in 
age" which would have indulged greater lib( 
ties, giving in his divine injliluiions, the lait 
ftroke to expiring paganifm ; where he con- 
futes the nalional Religion, fpares as much as 
poflible the Friers -, but in expofing their Phi~ 
hfophy, is not fo tender of their Sophijis : For 
ihcfe laft having no public charaifler, the State 
was not concerned to have them managedt 
Such, I fay, was the genera! behaviour of tl 
firft Chrijiians. 

Nor can you plead, in your excufe, 
other necefiity, than that infeparable from 
weak caufe, of committing this violence, 
difcovery of truth is fo far from being advani 
by it, that, on the contrary, it carries all 
marks of defign to retard the fearch, wl 
you fo induftrigufly draw ofiF the reader's at 
tion from the Caufe, by diverting him at 
cxpence of the Advocate. 

It is true, that at what time the Clergy | 
far forgot the nature of their office, and of tl 
caufe they were appointed to defcpd, as to c 
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, the fecular arm to fupport their arguments 
againft wrong opinions, we faw, without much, 
furprife or refentmcni, Ybu, Gentlemen, in 
the like delufion, that any means were lawful 
in fupport of truth, falling without fcruple to 
affront the Public, (fheh little difpofed to give 
vou an equal hearing) by the abufe of a Body,' 
whofe private interefts the State had indit. 
|jL<icetiy efpoufed. For where was the wonder," 
Bivfaen Government had aflumed too much, for 
thofe who were oppreflcd by it, to allow it too 
little ? You thought this a fair return ; and 
your candid enemies confefled, that fome in- 
dulgence was to he given to the paflions of 
men, raifed and enflamed by To unequal a treat- 
But now, that the State hath with- 
drawn its power, and confined tlie Adminiftra- 
lion within its proper office ; and that this 
'Earned Body hath publicly difclaimed its aflift- 
it will furely be expeiled, that You, 
kewife, fliould return to a better mind, and 
brfake a practice infolently continued, without 
bny reafonable pretence of fredi provocation. 

Your laft abufe, Gentlemen, of the liberty 
' of the prefs, is a certain diflblute habit of 
mind, regardlefs both of truth and falfliood, 
which you betray in all your attacks on Reve- 
lation. Who that had not heard of your fo- 
lemn profeflions of the love of liberty, of truth. 
Vol. L C of 
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of virtue 9 of your aim at the honour of God ^ and 
good of meriy could ever believe you bad any 
thing of this at heart, v^rhen they fee that fpiric 
of levity and difiipation which runs through 
^1 your writings ? 

, That you may not fay I ilandcr you, I will 
produce thofe aiarks in your works, on which 
t have formed my accufation of this illiberd 
temper. 

I • The firfl: is an unlimited bufioMiry ^ 
which fujBfers no teft or criterion to your ri^ 
dicule, to (hew us, when you are in jeft, and 
when in earnefl. 

' 2. An induftrious aiFedtation in keeping your 
true character out of fight ; and in condantly 
aiTuming fome new and fi(£liuous perfonage. 

3. To fupport your chicane, an unnatural 
mixture of the Sceptic and Dogmatift. 

And here. Gentlemen, in ill uft rating thefe 
three circumftances of your guilt, one niigbt 
detedt all your arts of controverjy^ and cafily 
reveal the whole myftery of modern Free-^ 
thinking. But the limits of this addrefs will 
only permit me in few words to defcribc the 
general nature of each ; in order to (hew, how 
certain an indication they are of the turn of 
mind of which, I accufe you. 

I. The illimited, undistinguishablb 
IRONY, which affords no infight into the au« 

tbaf*» 
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or s meaning, or fo much room as to guefs 
^hat be would be at, is our firft note. This, 
which is your favourite figure of fpeech, your 
noble Apologift owns to be " a dull fort of wit 
« which amufes all alike ''." Nay, he even 
ventures to pronounce it " a grofs, immoral, 
** and illiberal way of abufe, foreign to the. 
'* charafler of a good writer, a gentleman, or 
" man of worth '." What pity, if he (hould 
chance to fall under his own cenfure ! Yet this 
is certain, he hath fo managed h\$ gcod humour, 
that his admirers may always find a handle ei- 
ther to charge us with credulity, or want of 
charity, determine as we will of his ime and 
real fentiments. However, the noble writer 
hath not aggravated this folly, in the character 
he hath given of it : For, here forgetful of your 
own precepts, (your common-place topic againft 
public inftruflors) while you prefcribe ridicule 
to be lb managed; as tojhcw i( tenths to aferious 
ijjue; you praiftifc it fo indlfcriminately, as to 
make one believe you were all the time in jeft^ 
WhUe you direct it to unmajk formal hypocrify^ 
you fuffer It to put ibbcr truth out of counte- 
nance i and while you claim its aid, to find out 
ijobat is to he laughed at in every thing, you era- 
ploy It to bring in every thing to be laughed ati 



k Charaff. vol. i. irad. i 
' Vol. iii. milccl. iv. c. : 



pt. i. 5 2. 
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That a restraint on free inquiry, 
force writers into this vicious manner, we 
dily allovi'. Under thcfc circumftances, fudn 
key to ridicule as juft writing demands bcinj 
unfafe j and the only way men have to elcapc 
pcrfecution being to cover and intrench thcm- 
felves in obfcurity ; it is no wonder that ridi- 
cule Qiould degenerate into the hufoonry ivhicb 
amufei all alike : As in Italy, which gave bii 
to this degenerate fpecics of writing, it is 1 
only way, in which the poor crampt ibinimg 
wretches can difcbarge a Jr-ee thought. But in 
Great Briiai??, happily for Truth, and You, 
PHILOSOPHY is at her eafe ; an^you may lead 
her fafcly back to Paganifm, through all the 
ancient modes of doubting, objcdling, and 
futing. 

It is difficult, therefore, to affign any otbt 
likely caufe of this extravagance, than that vi 
cious levity of fpirit 1 have charged upon yoi 
For as Man is formed by nature with an in 
credible appetite for Truth ; fo his ftrong^l 
pleafure, in the enjoyment, arifes from 
adtual communicatioQ of it to others. Wil 
out this, it would be a cold purchafe, woui 
abftrafl, ideal, folitary Truth j and poorly re- 
pay the labour and fatigue of the purfuit. 
Amongft the Ancients, who, you will alld' 
had high notions of this social sense. 
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WAS a faying recorded by Ckero with approba- 

"'on, " that even heaven would .be no hap^ 

pinefs, to him who had not ftftne compa- 

^ nion or focial Spirit to (hare with him in 

p the pleafure of contemplating the great 

F'.f truths of nature there revealed unto him." 

r*(. Si quis in ccelum afcendiffet, naiuramquc 

* j mundi, et pulchritudinem fiderum perfpex- 

J" iflet, infuavem illam admiraiionem ei fore ; 

'Iquse jucundiffima fuiffet, fi aliquem, cai 

;. narraret, habuiflet "." Seneca goes yet fur- 

^cr : " Ncc me ulla res deleiSabit, licet cx- 

imia fit et falutaris, quam mihi uni fciturus 

t" fim. Si cum hac exceptione detur fapien- 

L**, tia, ut illam inclufam teneam, nee enun- 

ciem, rejiciam: nulHus boni, fine socio, 

Ll^jucunda pofleflio eft'." It was this paflion 

V^hich gave birth to writing, and brought H- 

Ejrary compofition to an art ; whereby the 

Public was made a fliarer in thofe important 

Uttuths, which particulars had with fo much 

ktoil excogitated for its ufe and entertainment. 

The principal objeft therefore of an author, 

while his paffions are in their right ftate, muft 

pceds be to deliver his fentiments and opinions 

with all poflible clearnefs; fo that no particular 

Icaft of compofiiion, or turn of exprcffion, 

Jwhich he held conducive to the cmbellllh- 

* Di Amhil'ia, ' Ep, vi. 
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mcnt of his work, be fufFered to throw an am* 
biguity on his propdfitions, which might miff 
lead the reader in judging of his real fcnti- 
jpents. To fuch a one, nothing can be ^ 
greater mortification than to find that this his 
principal purpofe was defeated. 

Bpt when, on the contrary, we fee a writer, 
fo far from difcovering any thing of this care, 
that an air of negligence appears in every thing 
he delivers j a vifible contempt of his reader's 
fatisfa£tion ; to which he prefers a dull mali- 
cious pleafore of mifguiding him in the obfcii^ 
rity of an illimited ridicule ; we cannot poffibly 
avoid concluding that fuch a one is far gone in 
-this wretched depravity of heart. 

2. Another mark, is Your perpetually af- 
fuiping fome personated character, as 
the exigence of chicane requires. For the 
^ifpute is to be kept on foot ; and therefore, 
when in danger of coming to an iflue, a new 
perfotiage is to be aflfumed^ that the tyiil of 
fkill ipay be fought over again with diflferent 
weapons. So that the modern Free-thinker, i^ 
a perfe^ Proteus. He is now a Diflenter, or 
a Papift ; now again a Jew, or a Mahometan j 
and, when clofely preffed and hunted through 
all t|ie fliape$, he at length ftarts up in his ge- 
nuine fprm, an Infidel confeffed™, 

■ Mr. Colliqs. 

Indeed 
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Indeed where the Magiftrate hath confined 
the liberty of free debate, to one or two Pro- 
I feffions of behef, There an unlicenced writer 
I Jiath no way of publifhing his fpeculaiions, 
J 1)ut under the cover of one of thcfe authorized 
ScSis. But to affedl this pradicc when the 
:eflity is over, is licentious and imtnoraL 
' For the pcrfonated charafter, only arguing ad 
'' hominem, embroils, rather than direfls us, in 
the fearch of truth j has a natural tendency to 
promote fcepticifm ; and if not this, yet it 
^iecps the difpute from ever coming to an iirucj 
F.which is attended with great public inconveni- 
T cncles. For though the difcovery of fpecula- 
L tive truth be of much importance to tlie per- 
feftion of man's nature, yet the ftudious length- 
ening out literary debates is pernicious to Socie- 
ty, as Societies are generally formed. There, 
fore, though the good of mankind would fet 
, an honeft man upon pubiifhing what he fup- 
pofes to be difcoveries in truth ; yet the fame 
motive would oblige him to lake the fair.ft, 
f «nd moft dircift road to their reception. 
,., But I would not have it thought, by ihis, 
hat I condemn the afTuming a perfijiatcd 
'baraBer on ail occafions whatfoever. There 
I^e Teafons when it is fair and expedient. Wlien 
,the difpute is about the practical application 
' Ibme truth to the good of a particulir Th- 
C 4 ciety j 




I 
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cicty ; there it is prudent to take up a i 
charader, and to argue ad bominem. For there, 
the end is a benefit to be gained for that fbcie- 
%y ; and it is not of fo great moment on what 
principles the majority is prevailed upon to make 
the fociety happy, as it is, that it ihould fpeedily 
become fo. But in the difcovery of abstract 
SPECULATIVE truth, the affair goes quite other-' 
wife. The bufinefs here is dermnJlraUon, not ptr-^i 
fuaJioH' And it is of the ciTcnce of truth, to bei 
made appear and fliine out only by its own luftrotf 
A familiar example will fupport this obfer- 
vation. Our great Briti/h philofopher, writ-^ 
ing for religious liberiy, combats hJs intolerant 
adverfary, all the way, with hb own Principles; 
well knowing that, in fuch a time of prejudices^ i 
arguments built on received opinions, would^ 
have greateft weight, and make quickeft impref- 
fion on the body of the People, whom it was 
his bufinefs to gain. But the method he cm-r. 
- ployed in defending mere fpeculative truth waai 
very different. A Prelate of great name, waft, 
pleafed to attack his Ejfay concerning Jbumani 
under/I andi trg i who, though confummate int 
the learning of the Schools, yet happened atr. 
that time to apply his principles fo very auic_|i 
wardly, as gave our Philofopher the moft 'm4\ 
viting opportunity of turning them againft hiqiu. 
An advantage moA to the taAc of him.vvk9ti 
,^,- contend; 
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contends only for viflory : but he contended* 
' fcr truth ; and was too wife to think of cfta-" 
[ fclifhing it on falftiood ; and loo honeft to af- 
ftfl triumphing over Error by any thing but by 
its Opjiofite. 
' You fee then, Gentlemen, you are not likely 
r to cfcape by this diftinftion : the difpute with 
I you is about jpeculaiive truth : Yourfclves take 
[ care to give the world repeated information of 
[ it> as often as you think fit to feign an appre- 
[ hcnfion of the Magiftrate's rcfentmcnt. 
I But of as little ufe as this method, of the 
mperfonated charaBer, is, in itfelf, to the jufl: 
r end of controverfy, you generally add a double 
fliare of difingenuity in condutSing it. Com- 
mon fenfe, as well as Common honcfty, re- 
quires, that he who aflbmes a perfo/iated cba- 
taBer, ftiould fairly ftkk to it, for that turn, 
[ at leart. But we fhall be greatly deceived, if 
[ we prefume on fo much condefcenfion : the 
f late famous author of The Grounds and Reafins 
I of the Chrifiian Religion, took it into his head 
I to perfonate a Jew, in the interpretation of 
I fcme prophelies which he would pcrfuade us 
I arc not applicable to Jefus. The learned Pre- 
I late, who undertook to anfwer him, having 
I fliewn that thofe prophelies had no completion 
I under the yeuifij difpenfation, concludes very 
Ipertiftentiy, that if they did not belong to Jefus, 
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tbey belong to no one. What lays our irapoflor 
yew to this ? One would be aftoniibed at bis 
reply : Suppofe they do not^ fays he, I am not 
anfwerable for their completion. What ! not as 
a Jew ? whofe perfon he aflumes, and whole 
argument he borrows : which argument is not 
founded on this, That the charafters of com* 
pletion, according to the Cbrijiian fcheme, do 
not coincide and quadrate ; to which^ indeed^ 
the above anfwer would be pertinent y but oa 
this, that there are complete characters of the 
completion of the prophefies, under the Jewijb 
ceconomy j and therefore, fays the Jew^ ' you 
are not to look for thofe marks under the Cbrif' 
tian. The only rcafonable way then of reply-* 
ing to this argument^ is to deny, that there arc 
fuch paarks under the Jewijb oeconomy; which 
if the Jew cannot prove, his objedlion, founded 
on a prior completion^ is intirely overthrown. 
Inftead of this, we are put off with the cold 
bufFooijry of, J am not obliged to find a meaning 
for your, prophefies. 

3. The third mark of this abandoned fpirit, 
is that unnatural mixture of thb Sceptic 
AND Dogmatist, which fo monftroufly vari- 
egates your misftiapen works. I do not mean 
by it, that unreafonablc temper of mind, which 
4iftingui(hes the whole clafs of Free-thinker^ j 
and fuifers you, at the fame time that yQU af- 

' fed 
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fe£l much fcepticifm in rejefiing Revelation, to 
dogmatize very pofitively on fome favourite 
points of civil tradition. The noble author, 
your Apologift, could not forbear to ridicule 
his party for this foible \ " It muft certainly, 
f fays he, be fomcthing elfe than incredulity 
«' which fafliions the tafte and judgment of 
'* many Gentlemen, whom we hear ccnfured 
*' as Atheifts. — Who, if they want a true 
" Ifraelilijh faith, can make amencis by a Chi- 
*' nefe or Indian one. — Though Chriftian mi- 
'* racles may not fo well fatisfy them, they 
'' dwell with the higheft contentment on the 
. *' prodigies of Moorifli and Pagan gountrics." 
. This is ill enough j but the pcrverfity, I 
ipeak of, is much worfc: and that is, when 
the fame writer, on different occafions, alTumes 
the Dogmatijl and Sceptic on the fame queftion ; 
and fo abufes both Charafter?, in all the per- 
verfity of felf-contradiiflion. 

For inftance, how common is it for one of 
'Your writers, when he brings Pagan antiquity 
to contradiifl and difcredit the Jewijh, to cry 
tip a Greek hiftorian as an evidence, to which 
nothing can be objeded ? An imperfeift hint 
' "from Herodotus, or Diodorus^ though one lived 
a thoufand, and the other fifteen hundred years 
pftcr the cafe in queftion, picked up from any 

''^Cktirt^t rijiesi vol. i. p. 345. edit. 3, 

lying 
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l^ing traveller the one met with in his rambles^ 
or tjie other found in his colleflions^ {ball npw 
outweigh the circumftantial Hiflory of Mo/is, 
who wrote of his own People, and lived la the 
times he wrote of. But now turn the tables, 
and apply the teftimony of thefe Writers, and 
of others of the beft credit of the fame xiation, 
to the confirmation of the yewijh bijlory^ and 
then nothing is more uncertain and fallacipiv 
than clafilcal Antiquity. All is darknefs and 
confufion : then we are fure to hear of, 

Quicquid Gra*cia mendax 



.■■; 



Audet in hi{loria.< 



Thtn Herodotus is a lying traveller, znd JDipdo-t 
rus Siculus a taftelefs colledor. 

Again, when the choice and feparation of 
the Jfraelites for God's peculiar People, is jt^ 
be brought in queflion, and made ridiculous ; 
they are reprcfented as the vileft, the mofl: 
jirofligate, and perverfe race of men : .t^en 
cvtry indifcreet paflage qf a declamatory Divine 
k/ak^d up with care to make them odious ; 
a^ (jven the hard fate of the great hiftorian 
3f^>^^^^ piued, that he had " no better a fuh- 
'v j?^ ^Han fuch an illiterate, barbarous, an4 
•Vridjculpus people "^.'^ But when the Scripr 
turc-account of the treatment, which the Holy 
Jefus jnet with from them, is thought fit to 

• ^'P^f^ourfe of Free-ihlnkln?^ p. 157. , 

be 
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be difputed ; ih&k Jews are become an hu- 
mane and wife Nation j which never interftreA 
with the teachings of fefls, or the propagalioa 
of opinions, but where the pubUc fafcty was 
thought to be in danger by feditious dodlrines. 

But fo It is, even with the Bible itfelf, and 
its bed interpreter, human reason. It is 
generally allowed that the Author of the Dip- 
courfe of Free-thinking, and of the Grounds and 
Rea/ons of the Chriftian Religion, was one and 
the fame perfon. Now it being to this man's 
purpofe in the firft pamphlet, to blaft the cre- 
dit of the book in general, as a rule of faith ^ 
the Bible is reprefented as a moft obfcure, dark, 
incomprehenfible coUeflion of muhifarious 
trat^ls. But in his difcourfe of The GroundSy 
etc. where ^ he is to obviate the realbn of tho 
difficulty in explaining ancient Prophefies, drawn 
from the genius of the Eaflern ftyle, fcntimcnt, 
and manners ; this very book is, on a fudden, 
become fo eafy, plain, and intelligible, that no- 
one can poflibly miftake its meaning. * 
Again, the fame Writer, where, in his Ef- 
fay concerning the Vfe of Reafon, he thinks fit 
to difcredit the doflrine of the ever blefled 
Trinity, and otlier myfteries of the Chrifian 
faiihj reprefents human reafon as omnifcient, 

.;» Difattrfi tf'frtt'tb'nkiH^^ p. 68. and ef thiCraundi 
f af I'lt Chrijiian RiH^iQi, p. 8l — 2. 

rc-''\ -T" '«'-'■■' -^ V and 
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and the full meafure of all things : but whert 
the proof of the immateriality of thefoul^ from 
the qualities of matter and spirit, is to be 
obftinately oppofed, the fccne is Ihifted, and 
we are prefented with a new face of things ; 
then Reafon becomes weak, daggering, and 
impotent : then we know not but one quality 
may be another quality ; one mode, anothef 
mode; Motion may be confcioufnefs ; and 
Matter fentlent \ 

Thefe, Gentlemen, arc the feveral ways in 
which you have abufed the libertv of the 
PRESS. One might defy you, with all your 
good will or invention, to contrive a new one, 
or to go farther in the old : You have done your 
worft. It is time to think of growing better. 
This is the only inference I would draw from 
your bad condudl. For I am not one of thofe 
who fay you fhould be disfranchifed of die 
Rights you have fo wantonly and wickedly 
abufed. Natural rights were lefs precarioufly 
beftowed : the Civile indeed, are frequently 
given on the condition of the Receiver's good 
behaviour. And this difference, in the fccurity 
of the poffeffion, is founded in the plained rea- 
fon. Natural rights are fo necelTary to our Be- 
ing, that, without them, Life becomes mifcr- 
able; but the ChU only contributing to our 
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cafier accommodation, in feme circumftances 
of it, may be forfeited without injury to our 
common Nature. 



your 



In a word then, all that we defire is ; 
amendment ; without any finifter aim of call- 
ing upon the Magiftrate to quicken your pace. 
So I leave you, as I dare fay will He, to your- 
felves. Nor let any good man be above mea- 
fure fcandalized at your faults ; or more impa- 
tient for your reformation, than mere charity 
demands. I do not know what panic the pre- 
fent growth of Infidelity may have thrown fome 
of us into: I, for my part, confide fo much in 
the goodnefs of our Caufe, that I too could be 
tempted to laugh in my turn, while I think of 
an old ftory told us by Herodotus \ of your fa- 
vourite Egyptians; of whom you are like 

' Lib. ii. c. 14. vid. PJutarch. Symp. I. iv. Prob. 5, 
The learned Gale cannot be reconciled to this kind of huf- 
bandry. He is therefore for having the word'Tr, ufcd by 
Hersdstuif not to fignify finite, but cows or hilfers. His 
authority for this ufe of the word is Hifychius, But Plutarch 
is a much better for the other Signification, who In his Symp. 
quoted above, fpeaking to the queftion Tlirt^ov 01 lavSoAat 
attifAtvoi ^w u», etc. mentions this very circumftance of 
tillage froni Hiradoiui, and underftands by S( Jwine. The 
truth of the matter feems to be this, H,-fyihius found that ?f, 
in fome obfcurc province or other, meant a Htifer, as xa'- 
wf©' amongft the Tyrrhenians, wc are tuld, meant a gealt 
and fo put it down to inrich his diflionary with an unufital 
Cgnification. 
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to bear a great deal in the following work# 
With this tale I fhall beg leave to conclude my 
long addrefs unto you. *-f 

He tells us then^ that at what time their 
Deity^ the Nile^ returns into his ancient ^J^fH^ 
nel ; and the hufbandman hath committn Ibe 
good feed to the opening glebe, it was their qu^ 
too) to turn in whole droves of Swin^j ,|o 
ran^e^ to trample, root up, and defiroy*^ 
p^e^ure. And now nothing appeared but 49- 
fQlation, while the ravages of the obfcene jbtcrd 
had killed every chearfulhope of future plco^. 
When on the iiTue, it was feen, that all thW 
perveriity and dirty tafte had efieded, was only 
this ; that the seed took better root, incoipo-* 
rated more kindly with the foil, and at lehgth 
(hot up in a more luxuriant and abundant hat* 
veft. 



I am. 



Gentlemen, «5c. 
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.A POET and a Critic *, of equal emincnca/ I 
JfX have concurred, tho' tiiey did not ftart to*. F 
fiether, to cenfure what was occafionally Taid i 
'uiis Dedication (as if it had been addrefled tQ^ 
"ihem) of the ufe and aimfe of Ridicule, The { 
'oet was a foHower of Lord Shaftlbury's fan-- J 
ies; the Critic a follower of his own. Boti 
!cn of Taste, and equally anxious for thrf 
jfrell doing of Ridicule. I have given fom 

;count of the latter in a note of the Dedicai 
Jtien^. The other was too full of the fubjcfl 
id of himfeif to be difpatched with fo little CerW ^ 
lony : He muft therefore undergo an esamina^t! 
j|loD apart. 

Since it is (fays he) beyond all CBntradiSlion evident^ " 
-that we have a natural fcnfe or feeling <?/ fie riH' I 
•jfulouSt dndjince fo good a Reafon may be aligned tV J 
juiify the fupr erne Being for beftowing it-, one cam- f 

NOT WITHOUT ASTONISHMENT tefleSi OH the f(J»-? I 

^4u£i of thofe Men who imagine it for thefervice cm 
^ue Religion to I'ilify and blacken it vhtrovt^ 
.DISTINCTION, and endeavour to perfuade us thai it'i 

• See Pleafurei of Imag. and EUmenit of Crimi/m, 
' Page *xi. 

., yoi.i. [C] 
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here given, to Jhew, that Ridkuk and Buffoatdtfplq 
ipay be propferiy employed on fcrious and evfrnl,"; 
iacred fubjefts, is admirable : it is becaufe we ha^w 'J 
4 natural Jenfe orfeeUngof ibe ridicQloUsi'BndkMDKfi 
euufe fU) fenfafion ia or given us in-^uun^\\Yi\Sxkk^\ 
tvi;)UJEd^rerve jufl: as well to excufe^^/^ap^opfii^F 
uji. For have we not .as. natural a fmft mcfe^i^g;, 
t£ the voluptuous ? Yes, he will fay, but this fi^^ 
has. its proper objcffc, virtuous l&ve^ not adultjtrouf 
wince/tuons : ' And docs he think, I will nofi^y 
tKc fame of his'fenfi-of the ridicuhusf cIta.^fv«^S 
objeifls arir, not Weighty and Saccod:<iaHt/mi& 
but the civil cuftoms and commao opcu^f^iit^ 
hi life. For he ftretched a poioD wbM . h^^itslf^ 
the Reader, \ vilified and blaskenf.d it.vfitio^/A^ 
^itSlion. The .thing \ there Of^sU^ WMt^ 
(sihufrsje way of art and raillery on relig^oM jfty^ 
jeSs. With as little regard to Tru^ didi^.f^^ 
'diat i endeavoured to ferfuade the PttiHe tb^. ifiis 
never applied itct in a had Caitfe: For, in ihg^t 
Very place," 1 iJ>obgized for. aa eminent Wii»r 
who had' applied it \h a good one. . v i 

■^•"'iKidiiuU (fays he>.« n6$ [i, e* ought HQ^'jo 
'fee], ccjfiefned' ivith mere ^ fpeculative ^3'rutb apd 

* ^"Paljljccd. ■ -Ctrrtain!/. And, for ^ that, very nja- 
fon I would exclude it from thofe Subjefts, 



i-« 



* PI<0i, of Imag. p,^o^-6. ^- 
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Wliat need ? he will fay. For when was it fo cm- 
ployed ? When, does he alk? When his 

iVJafter ridiculed the Suije£i of Mr. Locke's 
Essay of Human Understanding, in the 
manner there mentioned. When the fame noble 
Perfoii ridiculed Revelation, in the merry 
Story of the travelling Gentlemen, who put a 
wrong has en iheir Reafsn in order to belieWf ■ 
right% ""i 

He goes on, // is not in ahfii-a^f Propeftticns flV \ 
fbeorani, but in ABiom and PaJfionSt Good anf. 1 
Evilj Beeiuty and Deformiiy^ that lat find Mate*\ j 
rials for il; and all thefe Terms are rehlive^ imcj I 
^ittg JpprBbalion or Blame. The reafon henr , 
given, why, not ahjlra^ Props/ilions, &c. buti ' 
yiBions and Paffions., &c. are the fubjetft of Tidi'\ 
tule is, becaufe ihefe lacter are relative TermA \ 
4mplying Approbation and Blame. But are noCj, j 
ihc former as much relative Term, imp^irfg Af* i 
^ftnt and Denial? And does not an abfurd Prot j 
l^pofition as frequently afford materials for Ridif ! 
Cule as an abfurd action ? Let the Reader dct ; 
fcrmine by what he finds before him. -^To a^ \ 
^itheat (fays he) whether Ridicule be a Teji of truth, j 
'if, in other words, to afk whether that which is «r , 
'■iiculsus can be morally true j can bejufi and becctnr ' I 

« Choral. Vol. III. Mi/e. z. c. 3. p. 99. 

yot.i. tc 2] 
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ing: or whether that ^bieb isjaji Mdheemihg can 

he ri^cuious, A qti^ion that does not deferve a 

ferious infioir. However, in cirility to his 

Mafter, or rtithcr ihdecd to his Maftct's Maf- 

tcrsj the aincient Sopbijls^ who we arc toIA* 

in fhc' GiaraileriJUtsi (M fomcthing very like 

if, I Sm\\ give it a ferious anfwtf. For Ivow, 

I'^^ii t6mes it to pafs, that to Jlfk v)betUr 

ridicule be a teft of t rut by is the fame tbif^ as So 

{ijk whether that which is ridiculous can be moral'' 

R W»^> As if, whAtevcr thing the fefi ofRidiciilp 

^•aj^K^d to, ttiuft needs be ridiifttlbus.MifgtA 

tibt brtc aflt fVhefb'if the Copel * be afeft-^fM^ 

whhoilt incurring any abfurdity in queOiooiiig, 

Whiethier the matter to which the Cofucl is epi- 

pltbdbe ftandard gcdd^-.-fiut he takes ^ ufi ef 

piiith acid a deteSlion of error .to fate, oilc aad the 

l^tfMlihkigi and that nothing is j>tOQghtrtx) tbi$ 

fefl h^t wh^t was knowh befbrehand; rwhtther. k 

"vl^as fttiettfalfc^ His:Mtfter feemsumch better 

T^rlftd in the ufe of thin^. ' Now^itobal rule ^r 

jiieii^uf^Xfzyk he) is there in the worlij except if 

^i^Serif^'ihenal ieniper ^f ibingSy to finiwbici 

pre tfuHy-feriousy altd which ridiculous? And bow 

ea)$ fhh %e donty unkfs iy applyif^jbe ffdifuk tq 

fEE 'whether 4T WllL BE>^R f . ; 






^ Twu/ a/ayiffg of an ancient Sage^ that humour woi the oulf 
7^ of RidicHle. . Vol. !• p. 7^ ' 

l « Coppella, It. in Englilh, '^tej^ . } Ch^rrLS. 

ypi. I, p. 12. 

But 
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But if the Reader be curious to fee to the 
■bottom of this affair, he muft go a httle deeper. 
lA^rd Shaftfbury, we find, was willing to know, 
.•As every honeft Man would, Whether thofc 
'things, which had the appearance of feriouK 
Htefs and fandtity, were indeed what th?y ap» 
.red. The way of coming to this knoWs. 
Hiedge had been hitherto by the tefi ofreafon,- 
tfiut this was too dull and tedious a road for this 
lively Genius. He would go a fhorter and a 
Y'eafanter way to work, and do the bufinefs by 
fSndieule -, given us, as his Difciple tells us, to aii 
, -^e tardy fteps of Rcafon. This the noble Autho? 
l^irould needs apply, to fee whether the appearancef ■ 
^■Vfould bear the Touch. Now it was this ingeni- ' 
ftpus expedient, to which I thought I had cauft^ 
5 obje£t. For when he had applied this Touchy 
l>»nd that that, to which it was applied, was 
iSfound to endure it, what reparation could he 
Imake to Truth, for thus placing her in a ridicu- i 
lous and idle JIght, in order only, as he pretend- 
;ltti, to judge rightly of her ? Oh, for that, faid his , 
•tordlhip, Ihe has the amends in her own hands: 
'Let her railley again; for why Jhould fair Honejiy- 
^e denied the ufe of his Weapon ^ ? To this fo, waiij 
ton a liberty with facred Truth, I thought 1 
had many good reafons to oppofe j and fo, ic 
' iccms, thought our Poet likewife : Or wliydidP' 



% Cbaraa. Vol. I. p. iiS. 
[C3] 



he 
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he endeavour to cxcufe his Mailer, by putting 
another fenfe 8n the application of ridicule as a 
Tejif which implies that the Truth or FaUhobd 
of the thing tried, is already known. But jjie 
Ihifc is unlucky; for while it covers his Mailer, 
it expoles himfelf. For now it may be aflced, 
.what need of ridicule at all, .after the Truth is 
.hiown-, fince the fole ufe of a /^according to 
.his Matter, confifts in enabling us to difcover the 
true ftate of things ? 

But now he comes to the Phihjhpby of his 
Criticifm on my abfurdity. For it ismofi evir 
dent (fays he) that as in a metaphyfical Propofition 

offered to the Undei'Jtdnding for its ajfent^ the far 
fuhy. of Reafon exavtines the terms of the Propqfi' 
Hon \ and fiuding one Idea^ which was fuppofed 
equal to ancther^ to he in faSl unequal^ of confe- 
qticnce rejeufs the ^ Propofition as a falfhood: So in 
Objc^fs offered to the Alind for its efleem or op- 
flaufe^ the facility of ridicule feeling an incongruity 
in the claimy urges the Mind to rejeSl it with 
laughter and contempt. And now, how does this 
fublime account, of Reafon and Ridicule, prove 
the foregoing Propofition to be abfurd ? Juft 
as tniich, I fuppole, as the height of St^ Paul's 
proves Grantha'm Steeple to ftand awry. 

However, if it cannot prove what prececds, 
^.e will try to make it infer what follows : TVhen 

There- 
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.^Therxfore (fays he) we ehfevce fuch a .claim 
ypilruded upon Mankind, andths imonftfisnt circu^- 
yjlances carefully concealed from the eye of the Pub- 
r-licy it is CUT huftnefs, if the matter he of impor- 
*^'tance to Sociely, to drag cut ihofe latent circitm- 
Jiantes, and, ' hy fetttng them fall in vieiv, convinci 
. the- fVorld bow ridiculous the Claim is j arid thus 
?i."a double 'advantage is gained; for we both de(e£l 
the moral Faljhocd fooner than in the way of fpecu- 
^}^iative enquiry i and imprefs the minds of Men wi'th 
a Jironger fenfe of the vanity and error of its ^u- 
ihors. Aid this, and no 'more, is meant hy the ap- 
■ plication of 'Ridicule. A little more, if we may 
'believe his Mafter: who" fays, it is hot only to 
' '•deteSt Error, but to try Truth, that is, in his own 
' expreftion, to fee whether it will beer. But why 
' all this a-do -, for now, we fee, no body mif- 
'■'took vrhat was meant by the application of Ridi- 
■culSy but himfelf. — As to what he faid before, 
^'that ^vherr Obfe^s are (^ered tv the Nlind f^r its 
^efteem and applaufe, the faculty cf Ridicule, feeing 
^'enincettgruiiy-in theClaim, urges the AXind td re- 
'^jeB it with laughter andconiempt ; it is fo expref- 
• Ted, as if he intended it not for the defcription 
'^ of the Vfe, but the effence of Ridicule. But the 
I'deftlers in this Trafh frequently Hr^^ the Mind to 
it'teJeSf biany things with laughter aud contempt, 
tn without feeling any otlier incengruilyj tiian in 
their own pretentions to Triuh and Elonedy. 
'Altd Chis^ our i'oet feems to be no Itranger to. 
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For now becomes to the poiQt*---*£itf H'^H 
ffid the pra^ic^if dangerous j and tnay he inamf^hait 
fgisb ibe regard we awe to Obje^s of real digm^ 
fmd excellence, I anfwer^ the pra&ke^ WAiKVt 
y^KAGED^ can never be^dangerous* Who^ ew 
c|x>ught any things fairly managed to bi 
^logerous ? The danger is in the abufe or ior^ 
fair management. The ufe of Stilleto's and-Pdiir 
Sl^Mj FAIRLY MANAGED|*€an never bedangd^ 
,ams. And yet this has not hindered ali wife 
^tes, whenever they have found a vident (mir 
pefifity to the handling of thefe things^ tn £tM> 
bid their promifcuous ufe, under the fevei^ 
penalties, to prevept abufe and urtfair manage'^, 

mnt, . ,; 
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However, he allows at length, that Mm m9 
ijk dijboneft in obtruding circumftances foreign to ihn 
Obf'eSi and we mojf be inadvertent in sUowing 
ibofe circumfiances to impofe upon us s i^— -**-4n]C 
what? Why tbe sense op JIioiculb alwatb 
J4JPGE$ RIGHT. And, he had told us be£oi^ 
that this is a natnral fenfOj and beftowed npopms 
by tbe fupr erne Beings to aid our tardyfiepsinpar^ 
fuit of Reafon. Why, as he fays, who can ^ittthr 
itand this ? Nothing can be clearer ! Wiimi^ 
may be diihoneft ; Readers may be mifled ; aad, 
(he Public judge wrong. But what then, the 
fenfe of Ridicule always judges r^bt.^ And wlulc 
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; can fupport our Platonic republic of Ideas^ 
Itfignifies lircle what becomes ot the People, the 
■jmuli. And fo again it is in the ufe erf 
Spoifons : Men may be dijhonefi in obtruding them j 
^d we inadvertent enough to be impe/ed upotL 

what then? The Virtue of Poifon alwayi , 
idoes its kind.' /; is a natural power, and befiov^ i 
ed upon it by the fupreme Being, to aid our tarif \ 
fiepi inpurfuit of Vermin. — In truth, one would 
imagine, by this extraordinary argument, thirt 
.<lic queftion was not of the injury to Society by , 
:^e abgfe of Ridicule, but of the injury to Bi^\ 
"mkitfelf. 

■ •■"■■■(.- 

But let us hear him out : The Socrates of 1 
.'^riftophanes is (it will be faid) as truly a ridicu- [ 
.<jbtu charaSer as ever was drawn. True -, but it is. i 
t the charaSfer of Socrates, the divine Moralifii^ : 
•jmd Father of ancient JVifdom. Indeed ! — Bufc-j 
ijen, if, like the true ^^a, in the other Comedy^' 
jte muft bear the blows of his fiftitious Brother, , 
jWhat reparation is there to injured Virtue, to 
[ell us, that he did not delerve them ? 

Again, — What then? Did the ridicule of (he Poet ■ 
hinder the Philofopber from deleting and difclaini- ^ 
ing thcfe foreign tircumftances which he had falfeff I 
introduced into his charaSier, and thus rendering ihi \ 
-^tttipi^ .doubly ridiculous in bis turn. See here 
agam ! 



,agiin ! all his c:oncern, we fiqd, is, IdL^^ 
•Jlaillqry (boHld,be beat at its. own wi^appof. 
)N9, iadeiBd, I, cannot fee .how it (COuld piifli^iy 
;hnder tk6:PhikJhj>l^ and dtjftf^ 

.fflg". .But this It did, ^ which iWely defcrVc^a 
ciittle qonfideration, it hindered the Peoplt ftom 
-fi^K what. ^e had deleted and^ dij claimed ' ' ^^ A 
; inighty confolation, truiy, to the, illuftrio,u§ $uf- 
/jferer that he difilaimed the Fool's Coa^ theyKad 
Jjpyt^ Ppon him ! . **' \'V 

. But what is the Sacrifice of ^ Socrat^s'how 

and theA, to fecure to ife'thei^te ufe;of th^fn- 

eftimable blelfing, Buffoonry ? So 'thinki' b\2r 

^.Poet; when all the Anf\yer he gives to to na- 

\tural, fo comp^ffiprtate an bbjeftion as tRis,— // 

: never tMefs bad an illinflueitce oft the minis of the 

jj. P^c/?^,—ii. telling us a ftory of the Atheift Spi- 

"*pozai while the godlike! Socrates is leftdcfert- 

\ cd, in the. Hands of his Judges ; whither JR'fbi- 

cuLE, this .noble guide of Truth, had -fifely 

\broughthim.: '"' *'" ' •'"■•■ ' • '* ^'^ 



• t. 
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But let-^s hear the concluding anfwer wliich 

the refpe£iahle Spinoza is employed to illuftrate. 

— -Andfx> (fays-he) has ihereafoningif %inoza 

'—made many . ,Atheifis ; he has fmnded. it, i»k^ on 

V Suppojitions Utterly falfe% hut allow himibefey.and 

'- his Conclujions are unavoidably true* And ^wcmuft 

reje£t the iife of Ridicule becauf^ by the-^t^a^ion 

' . 9 qf 
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^faife Cirttmjiances^ things may be made to fian 
ndictthus, vibicb are 'Hot fo in ibem/ehesy fVhy we 
mght net in the jams manner to rejeii the ufe'ef 
K^afon, hecaufe, by proceeding on falfe Principles^ 
KnduJiOKS 'J!fll appear true which are intpoffibU itt 
jiatitre, lei- 'the >ehemtnt and obftinate Dz- 
plmmers-'dgMnfl' RiSicuk def ermine. 

Nay, we tlaretruftlt with any onei wliae 
common fenfe is not all run to Tajie. Whai ! 
riKca'iife Reasoti, the-gmdeof Life, the fupjorc 
!)bf Reiigion, the iiiveftigator of Truth, muP be 
rftill ufcd tho' it be continually fubjeft to abufej 
tliercforcRiDicoLE, thepaultry buffoon Mimic 
of Reason, m oft have the fame indulgence ! 
Becaufe a King mull be intruded with Govern- 
ment, tho' he may ftiifufe his power ; thereftre . 
the King's Fool Ihall be fuffered to play the I 
Madman ! But upOO'what footing ftandeth thigj 
extraordinary Claim ? Why, we have a nam 
finft. (f the Ridiculous ;..and the Ridiculous i>as a 
natural feeling of the Incongruous; zn<\'t)i^a- 
who can forbear laughing ? If to this, you add 
Tafie, Beauty., Deformity, Moral-fenfe, Mm-al-reSi- 
tude. Moral faljhood, you have then, i think, the . 
whole Theory of the Ridiculous. But w!io J 
would have imagined, that while he was de-^ 
fending Ridicule from the charge of , 
he (hould be adding frelh exceptions to his own ' 
Plea? 
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Pica? Kot indeed, that the comtnen^xliigrae*!! 
the Text; or that there was much Incongruity 
m pleading^ibr a^uk he was juft th^it commit- 
ting. But To \t\iy that, where He is poeti&Uy 
floarfliaUing the follies of human Life, he places 
the whole body of tbi CbriJUan Clergy in the 
jferemoft rank. Amongft fuch, who, he tells 
us, i^mifome defirable quality or poffeffion wbi^ 
evident Ijf does not belong to tbem \ 

■ 

^ Others, of graver Mien, behold } adom*d ' 
** With holy Enfigns, haw fublime they move,^ 
^^ And, bending oft xhtys fanSHmomous Eyes, 
\^Take homage of the Simple-minded Ttrang^' 

'•* AMBA83ADOIia OF HfiAV^N '• 
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——But let it go for what it is ; A poor joke of 
lis Mailer^s% and ipoiFd too in the telling, 
^{be diidnefs, of the Ridicule will fu^ciently 9tz 
tcne for the abufe of it. 

^ Page 49. ^ Pa|;C 96, % CkarftK 

yd. Ill, p, 336, 
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of God.^ \Tbe caufis of the contrary errors fhewn: 
end the aij^ions agaitt/l moralily^s being fmnded itf 
the will of God, anfwered^ p. 83—126. 

^ S E C T. VI. 

*^HE Author of the Fable of the Bees, who con* 
tends that it is Vice, and not Virtue, that is sififsd 
to fociety^ examined^ .expQfed^ and confuted^ p. 126— 
141. . 
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PROVES the necejfity ^f the doSlrine of a ffiur,t 
fiate to fociety^ from the conduS of the ofttiejtthvh 
givers^ and founders of civil policy, p. 141. 

SECT. 
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'?'iffi magfftrOfe^J cart in inliivatthg teHptm, Jbewh^ 
i; Fr^»/ /i&> unMrerfmity of iti a^ngfi all civil poli- 
aeB nations, i. Wdth' the genius of pagaft religion: 
/i^/i ^//i& r^^^ri tb i'hi n*ature d?/ /i&>/> gods^ the attri- 
butes ajfigned to tbem^ and the mode of worfhip in civil 
ufe amongft tbem^ p. 141 — 157. 

S E C T. II. 

^HE particular arts the Ugijlator employed to this 
furpofe : asy i . the univerfcl practice of pretending to 
infpiration. It isfhcwn that this was done to eftablifb 
the opinion of the fuperintendency of the gods over 
human affairs: not tofecure the reception of their laws^ 
nor to render thofe laws perpetual and immutable when 
^eceivedy p. 157—164. 

SECT. III. 

3" HE next art the legiflator ufed was to preface his 
laws with the doSlrine of a providence in its full extent • 
fthe prefaces to the laws of Zaleucus and Charondas, 
the only remains of this kind, proved genuine againft 
the arguments of a learned critic^ p. 164 — 188. 

• - ^ SEC T- IV. 

7*H£ next art was the legiflator* s invention of the 
myfteries, folely inflituted for the propagation andfup^ 
.$ort of the doSlrine of a future flats of rewards and 

punifhmcnts* 
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pumjhmmts. ^beir (original and progrefs deduciii 
their nature and end explained : their fecrets revealed : 
and the caufes of their degeneracy accounted for. fo 
gtoe a compUal idea of tUs importemt iiifiituiim^ ibe 
fixtb hook of Virgil is examined^ and the defcent if 
iEncas into hell^ Jhewn to be only an initiation into^ ami 
reprefentation ofthefiew^ of the myftericSi p. i88-» 
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TH E following {beets make the fir^ 
'volume of a work, defigned to prove 
the Divine origin of the Jewish 
RELIGION, As the author was neither indebt- 
ed, nor engaged to the Public, he hath done 
his Readers no injury in not giving them, 
more ; and had they not had this, neither he 
nor they, perhaps, had efteemed themfelves 
lofers. For writing for no Party, it is likely 
he will pleafe none; and begging no Protec- 
tion, it is more likely he will find none: and 
he mufl: have more of th6^confidence of a mo- 
dern Writer than falls to his fliare, to think of 
making much way with the feeble effort of his 
own reafon. 
Vol. I. D Writers, 



1 PREFACE. 

Writers, indeed, have been oft betrayed 
"intb ffrangc abfurd conclufionS) firom I can't 
tell what obfolete claim, which Letters 
have to the patronage of the Great : a rela- 
tion, if indeed there ever v^erc any, longfincc 
worn out and Torgotteh ; the Great now fccm- 
ing reafunably well convinced, that it had ne- 
ver any better foundation than the rhetorical 
importunity of Beggars. 

But* however this claim of Patrontige may 
be underilccd, there is another of a more im- 
portant naforc; w4iich is the Patronage of Re- 
ligion. The Author begs leave to alTure 
Thcf- who have no time t ) fpare from their 
gfte'ntion on the Public, that tlie Pfdtcdion of 
Religion is indifpenfably necefiary to all Go- 
vernrncnts; and for his warrant he offers them 
the following volume; which endeavours to 
fl^iCw the necefiity of Religion in general, 
and of the doftrine of a fu i tre state in 
particular, to civii Society, from the nature of 
things and the univerfal conient of Mankind. 
The proving this, i make no cueftion, maoy 
Poiiticfens will cileem iufficient : But thofe 
who are folicitcus to have Religion true as 
well as USEFUL, the author wlli endeavour to. 
fatisfy in the foUowint; voliimes. 
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BOOK I. 



SECT. I. 

THE Writers, in defence of revealed Re- 
ligion, diftinguifh their arguments into 
two forts : the one they call the inter- 
nal, and the other the external Evidence. Of 
thefe, the firft is, in its nature, more limple and 
perfect ; and even capable of demonftration : 
while the other, made up of very diffimUar mate- 
rials, and borrowing aid from without, muft needs 
have fome parts of unequal ftrength with the reft 5 
and, confequently, lie open to the attacks of a 
willing adverfary. Befides, the internal evidence 
is, by its nature, perpetuated •, and fo fitted for 
all ages and occafions : while the external^ by . 
length of time, weakens and decays. For the 
pature and genius of the religion defended afibrd- 

D 2 ing 
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ing the proofs of the firft kind, thcfc materials of 
defence are infeparable from its exiftence; and i^ 
throughout all ages the fame. But Time may, and 
doth efface memorials independent of that exiftence; 
out of which the external tvxdtnct iscompofed : which 
evidence muft therefore become more and more 
imperfedt, without being afledted by that . whHKi. 
fical and partial calculation, to which a certain 
Scotchman * would fubjeft it ^ Nay, of fuch ufc 
is tlie internal evidence, that, even the very bcft 
of the external cannot fupport itfcJf without it: 
for when (for tnftance) the fupernatural fa&s done 
by the founders of our holy faith, are unqucftton- 
ably verified by human teftimony, the evidence 
of their divinity will not follow till the nature of 
that dcdrine be examined, for whole eftablifhment 
they were performed. Indeed, in the inftance here 
given, they muft be inforced in conjunction befofe 
any conclufion can be drawn for the truth of the 
Revelation in queftion. But were there no other 
benefit arifing from the cultivation of the internal 
evidence than the gaining, hf it, a more perfeft 

■ Cra'g. 7bnligi:e Chrift, Princip'ia Matbemaiicm^ LMuhn, 

1699, ^t". 

• This gradual weakening of the ettemal evidlnce bath in 
fad adually happened; an<l was occafioned by the lofs of 
fcveral ancient tcftimonies, both Pagan and ChrifHui, fo.the 
truth of Rc\e!jiriori ; which learned men, on fcvrral occafions, 
have fjrqucn;ly lamented. This is the on'y way, I fuppofe, the 
t.rtirnai e^itien. e can u eikeo. — As it is of the natnre of irm§ JUii- 
gion to fuficr b) time, io it is of the nature of ihc/a{fr to ^aia by it. 
'• L* .Antiquire c nvient a la Religion (fays the learned Prf/Unii 
^e Mf tj'qiev) pnrce que fouvent nou-s cro\ons pins les Chofes i 
n-efurc quVilcs font plus recultes ; car nous n'avons pts dans la 
tete des idees acceflbiies tirees de ces temps-la, qui poifint les 
cortradire." V Ejprit ifes Lcix^ lib. xxvii c. 2. For whatever 
R'ligion, thus circotnft^nced, the Writer had theft in bis 
thoughts he muft needs fappofc it to beafalfeooe; It being 
nonfenfe to fuppofe the true (hould ever be attended with any 
iAurnal n:idin<t which argued it of falfehood^ 

knowkdgis 
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knowledge of God's word 1 this, fure, would be 
enough to engage us in a vigorous profecution of 
it. That this is one of its fruits I need not tell I'uch 
as arc acquainted with its nature. And it is not 
without occafion I take notice of this advantage ; 
for who, in this long controverfy between us and 
the Deifts, hath not api^lied to certain advocates 
of Revelation, what was formerly laid of Armbius 
and LaSaiUitts, thai tbfy undertook the d'fence of 
Chrijiianity before ihfff underftood it ? A misfortune 
which probably, the more careful rtudy of the in- 
ternal evidence would have prevented ; becaufe no 
one, well verfed in that, could have continued ig- 
■ norant of fo important a principle, as that the 

DOCTRINE OF REDEMI'T10^f !S OF THE VERY ES- 
SENCE OF cHKisTiANiTv. Not With (landing thefc 
fuperior advantages, it hath fo happened, that the 
internal evidence liaiK been hitherto ufed as an in- 
tro.iudtion only to the external : and while by the 
tdtter, men have proved our Religion a-ftually di- 
vine, they have gone no further with the Jorrnert 
than to fliew it worthy indeed of fuch original. 

What may have occafioned this neglect, is not 
fo eafy to fay. Perhaps it was becaufe Writers 
have, in general, imagined that the difficulties of 
profecuiing the inierndi method to effcft, are not (b 
cafily furmounted as thofe which attend the other \ 
as fuppofing that the Writer on the exlerial evi- 
dence hath only need of the ufiul provifion of 
church- hi ftory, common diligence, and judgment, 
to become maHcr of his fubjed:; while the reafoner 
on the internal proof, muft, bcfides thefe, have a 
thorough knowledge of human Nature, civil Poli- 
cy, the univerfal hidory of Mankind, an exaft 
idea of the Mofaic and Cbrijlian Difpenfations cleared 
from the froih and grounds of fchool-fubiillies and 
church- fyftems ; and, above all, (hould be blelTed 
with a certain fagacicy, to inveftigate tiic relation.''. 

%a.: tJ 3 of 
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of human actions, through all the combinations of 
natural, civil, and moral complexities. What 
may fuggeft this conclufion is, their reflc6Hng, 
that, in the external evidence, each circum (lance, 
that makes for the truth of revealed Religion, is 
lecn to do fo, as foon as k nown : fo that the chief 
labour, here, is to fearch and* pick out fuch, and 
to place them in their proper light and fituation ; 
but that, in profecuting the internal evidence, the 
cafe is widely different : a circumftance in the frame 
and compofition of this Religion, which perhaps, 
fome time or other, may be difcovered to be a 
Demonftration of its divinity, fhall be fo far from 
being generally thought afliftant in its proof, that 
it fhall be efteemed, by mofl, a prejudice agiinft it: 
of which, I fuppofe, the fubjedt of the following 
difcourfe will afford a remarkable Example. And 
no wonder, that a Religion of divine original, con- 
ilituted to ferve many admirable ends of Provi- 
dence, fhould be full of fuch complicated myfleries, 
as filled the learned Apoftle with aflonifhment. 
On the other hand, this Religion being for the ufe 
of man, we need not defpair, when we have at- 
tained a proper knowledge of man's nature, and 
the dependencies thereon, of making ftill growing 
difcoveries, on the internal evidence, of the divinity 
of its original. 

Now, though all this may be true ; and that, 
confequently, it would appear a childifh arro- 
gance in an ordinary writer, after having feen the 
difficulties attending this method, to hope to over- 
come them, by the qualities here faid to be re^ 
quired ; yet no modefl fearcher after truth need be. 
difcouraged. For there are, in revealed Religion, 
befides thofe interior marks of truth, above de- 
fcribed, which require the delicate operation of a 
great Genius and Mafler- workman to bring out 
and polifh, others alfo, no lefs iliuftrious, but more 

qnivocal 
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univocal marks of truth, which God hath been 
pleafed to imprefs upon his Difpenfations ; which 
require no great qualities, but humility, and love of 
truth, in him,, who wpuld from thence attempt to 
i)indicate the ways of God to f^an, 

I'he Subjedl of this Difcourfe is one of thofe il- 
lultrious marks ; frqm which, the difcov^rcr claims 
no merit from any long, learned, pr laborious fearch. 
It is honour enough for him that he is the firft whQ 
brings it out to obfervation; if he be indeed the 
firft. For the demonftration is fo ftrong arid beau- 
tiful, and, at the fame time, appears to be fo eafy 
and fimple, that one cannqt tell whether the plea^ 
ijure of the difcovery, or (:he wonder that it is no\y 
to make, be the greater. ■ 

The Medium, I employ, is the Omiflion of the 
dodtrine of a future ftate of rewards and punifh- 
ments^ in the laws and religipn Aicfes delivered to 
the jewi/h people. By this, 1 pretend to carry the in- 
ternal evidence much further than ufual j even to 
the height pf which it is capable, moral demonftra- 
tion. 

Why I chufe to begin with the defence of Mofes^ 
is from obierving a notion to have fpread very 
much of late, even amongfl: many who would b^ 
thou^i Cbxijtians^ that the truth of Chriftianity i^ 
independent of the jewijh Pilpenfation : a notion, 
which was, 'till now, peculiar to. the Sodnians\ who 
go fo far as to maintain % that the knowledge of the 
Old^ejiament is vol abfolutely necejfary fcr Chrijliar,s : 
and, thofe who profels to think more foberly, are 
generally gone into an opinion chat the truth of the 
jewijb Religion is impoffible to be proved but upon 
the truth of the Chriftian, As to the firft fort of 
people, if they really imagine Chriftianity hath no de^ 
pendence on Judaifm, they deferve our companion, 

* Cuper, adverf. Tradl. Theol. Polit. lib. u 
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as being plainly ignorant of the very elements of the 
Religion chey profefs ; however fuitable the opioion 
may be to a modem fafhionable notion, not bor*^ 
rowed from. Hut the fame with, the Socinian^ diat 
Cbriftianiiy is only the republication of the religifm ^ 
Nature. As for the more fober, it is reaibnable to 
think, that they fell into the miftake from a view 
of difficulties, in xhtjewi/b Difpenfation, which chef 
^dged too flubborn to be removed. I may pretend 
then to their thanks, if I fucceed, by coming &i 
feafonably to their relief; and freeing their reafon-* 
ings from a vicious circle, which would firft prove 
the (brifttan by the jewijb ; and then thtjetvijb^ by 
the cbriftian Religion. 

Why I chufe this medium, namely, the omiffion 
cf a future ft ate in tbejewifib Difpenfation^ to prove 
its divine original, is, Firjij for the fake of the 
Deists: being enabled hereby to (hew them, 
I. That this very circumftance oS Omiffien^ which 
they pretend to be fuch an imperfedion, as makes 
the Difpcnfation unworthy the Author to whom we 
afcribe it, is, in truth, a Demonftration that God 
only could give it. 2. That thofe feveral impor- 
tant pafTages of Scripture, which they charge with 
obfcurity, injuftice, and contradiction, are, indeed, 
full of light, equity, and concord. 3. That their 
high notions of the antiquity of the Religion and 
Learning of the jEgyptians^ which they incefiantly 
produce, as tbcir palmary argument^ to confront and 
overturn the hiftory of Mofes^ do, in an invincible 
manner, confirm and fupport it. 

Secondly^ For the fake of the Jews ; who will, at ' 
the fame time, be ihewn, that the nature of the 
Theocracy here delivered, and the omission of 
the dod^rinc of a future Hate in that Difpenfaiion, 
evidently obliijcs ihcm to look for a more perfeft 
revelation of (iod'i Will. 

Itbird'y^ 
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*", thirdly. For the fake of the Socinians; who 
will find, thac Cbrifiiatiily agrees ntitiier wich icfelf, 
nor with Judaifm ■■, neither with the Difpenfations of 
God, nor the declared purpofe of his Son's Miflion, 
on their principle, of it's being only zrepuhlicatim 
of ihs religion of Naiure. 

In this Demon ftraiiort, therefore, which we fup- 
pofe very little ftiort of mathematical certainty, and 
to which nothing but a mere phyfical pofBbiHty of 
the contrary, can be oppofed, we demand only this 
fingle Pojiulcnum, that hath aH the clearncfs of felf- 
C7idence ; namely, 

" That a (kilful Lawgiver, eftabhfhing a Religion, ' 
*' and civil Policy, adts with certain views, antl 
*' for certain ends ■, and not capricioufly, or with- 
** out purpofe or defign." 

This being granted, we ere£t our Demonftratloa 
on thefe thrte very clear and fimple propoQtions ; 

I, "That to inculcate the doctrine of 

K -".A FUTURE STATE OF REWARDS AND PUNISH--' 
^C '" MENTf, IS NECESSARY TO THE WELL BElMd"' 
^K.^' OP CIVIL SOCIETY. '"• 

H^'* That all mankind, especially the 

^t '*' MOST WISE AND LEARNED NATIONS OF AN- 
^* *' TKiylTY, HAVE CONCUKBED IN BELIEVING 

*' and teaching, that this doctrine was'i 
*' of £uch use to civil society. 
^, " That the doctrine of a future statH 
lf*of rewards and punishments is not 
* be found in, nor did make part 
' the mosaic dispensation. 
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think, we might diredly proceed to our Conclufioi^ll 

That 
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That therefore the law cf M0SE5 is of 
- DIVINE ORIGINAL. Whlch, OHC OX bdth of thc 
two following CYLLOGisMs will evince. 

J. Whatfoever Religion and Society have no future 
ftate for their fupport, muft be fupported by aa 
(extraordinary Providence : 
The Jew'ijb Religion and Society had no future 

ftate for their fuj^port : 
Therefore, the Jewijh Religion and Society were 
fupported by an extraordinary Providence* 

* 

And again, II. The ancient Lawgivers univerfally 
believed that fuch a ReHgion could be fupported 
only by an extraordinary Providence. 
Moses, an ancient Lawgiver, verfed in all thc 
wifdom of Egypty purpofely inllituted fuch a 
Religion. 
Therefore, Mofes believed his Religion was fup- 
ported by an extraordinary Providence. 

But fo capricious are men's paffions, now for 
fARADOX, and now for svstcm, that thefe, with 
all their evidence, have need of a very particular de- 
fence ; Libertines and Uhbclicvers denying thc 
MAJOR propofiticns of both thefe Syl!ogrfms\ and 
many Bl.ors amon^! ft Believers, the minor of thc 
firft. 1 hefe pafTions, however difierent with regard to 
the objeds that excite them, and ro the fubjefts in 
which they are found, hu\z this in common, that 
they never rile but on tlie rv.^ns of Keafon. The bu- 
finefsof the Kc!i,;ioniil biinij coeftablifh, if his Ua-. 
derftanilin;; be too n^.uch r.arrowcJ, he contrads 
himfclf into ^^Hitu: and that of the Infidel, to over- 
turn ; i(' his Will 1k^ (I |MMV(\l,he, as naturally, run^ 
;Out imu l'*;i\f.lf^X{\\. ol.lv Hi , or licentious thinking, 

f* he two e)Jr.:ni's of \\\t. enquiry, fhuts them up 
mm all iullrui'livc viewi., or makes them fly out 

beyondi 
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beyond all reafotiab!e limits. And as extremes fall 
^afily into, one anothtr, we fomecimps Ice the op-r 
pofite writers change hands : the Infidel, to (hew 
fomething. like coherence in his paradoxes^ Tt^rc{(tvit% 
them as the feveral parts o{ ^fyjiem \ and the Rcli-^ 
gionift, to give a relifh to his fyftem', powders it 
with paradoxes : in which arts, two late Hibernians \ 
the heroes of their feveral parties, were very notably 
praftifed and diftinguidied. 

It was not long then before I found, that the dif* 
covery of tliis important truth wQuld ingage me ir^ 
a full dilucidation of the Premifes of the two Syllo^ 
gifms : the Major of both requiring a fevere fearch 
into the civil Policy, Religion, and Philofophy of 
ancient times; and the Minora a detailed account 
of the nature and genius of the jewijh Difpenfation. 
The prefent volume is deftincd to the firlt part oi 
this labour; and the following, to the fecohd. 
Where, in removing the objeftions which lie in our 
^ay, on both fides, we (hall be obliged to ftretch 
the inquiry high and wide. But this, always, with 
an eye to the dire6tion of our great matter of rea- 
fon ', to endeavour^ throughout the body of this dif' 
courfe^ that every former part may give jirenpb unto 
all (hat follow^ and every latter kringfome Ugbt unto 
i^ll before. 

S E C T. II. 

TH E firft propofition, that to inculcate 
THE doctrine of A FUTURE STATE OF 
REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS IS NECESSARY TO 
THE WELL BEING OF CIVIL SOCIETY, I fhall Cn- 

deavour to prove, from the nature of man, and the 
genius of civil fociety. 

** See the difcourfe called Nazftrenus — An Eptflolary Dt/cowju 
cp'^cerning the Immortality of the SouL ■ D'jfertationes Cypria- 

fiicte^ fcfr. « Hooker. 
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The general appetite of felf-prefervation bciag 
moft indifpenlabie to every animal, nature bach 
made it the llrongeft ot' all. And though* in t^ 
rational, this faculty alone might be fuppoled iu0|- 
cient to anfwer the end, for which that appedte/» 
beftowed on the others, yet, the better to iecure 
tb^ end, nature hath given man, likewife, a vci^ 
coofiderable fhare of tb^ lame inftindt, with wbii^ 
fhe hath endowed brutes fo admirably co provide fi}r 
their preiervation. Now whether it was (omcpUffic 
Jialurc that was here in fault, which Bacon fay^ 
knows not bow to keep a mean ', or, that it was 13I 
owing to the perverfe ufe of human liberty, certain 
it is, that, borne away with the luft of gratifyii^ 
this appetite, man, in a date of nature, foon ran into 
very violent excelTes ; and never thought he had 
fufficiently provided for his own being, till he had 
deprived his fellows of the free enjoyment of chdft. 
Hence, allthofe evils of mutual violence, rapine, iod 
flaughter, which, in a (late of nature, where all are 
equal, mud needs be abundant. Becaufe, tho' mati, 
in this date, was not without a law, which exafted 
punifhment on evil doers, yet, the adminiftration of 
that law not being in common hands, biit eicHer 
in the perfon offended, who being a party would be 
apt to inforce the punifhment to excefs; orelft4n 
the hands of every one, as the oflence was agaiAft 
all, and affeiled the good of each not immediately 
or directly, would be executed remifly. And very 
often, where both thefe executors of the law df Ma- 
ture were difpofed, the one to be impartial, and 
the other not remil's in the adminiftration of jufticc, 
they would yet want fufficient power to enforoe.it. 
Which together, would fo much inflame the evils 
above mentioned, that they would foon'beconoc as 
^neral, and as intolerable, as the Hcbbeiji r^e- 

' Mcduai tcncre nefcia eft. Ai^gm, Scu9, 
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s ihem III that ftate to be, were it not for the. 
ftraining principle of keligioh, which kept men 
}btn running into the confufion neceflarily confc- 
ient on the principle of inordinate fclf-lovc. Buc 
C Religion could not operate with fufficient effi- 
k:y, for want, as we obferved before, of a cotn- 

I Arrtter, who had impartiality fairly to apply 
i!e of right, and power to enforce its opcra- 

So that ihele two principles were in end- 
Bjar; in which, Juftice generally came by the 
irU. It was therefore found neceffary to call in 
: CI71L MAGISTRATE %% thc Ally of j8f//^/o», to 
^n the balance. 
^Jura iTfvenia meiu injujii, fciliare ntcejfe ejtf 
^r^emtora Ji fijivf(iue veils evoheri mundt. 
[.Thus was Society invented for a remedy againft 
fiuftice ; and 2, Magijlrate, by mutual confenc, ap- 
imied, to give a fandtion " to that common mea- 
l fure, to which, reafon teaches us, that creatures 
I, of the fame rank and fpecies, promifcuoufly born 
'.ifi the fame advantages of nacure aiid to the ufe 
'of die fame faculties, have ali an equal right^." 
there it is to be obicrred, that though fociety pro- 
Ides for all thofe conveniences and accommodations 

II more elegant life, which man muft have been 
leticrnt 10 have Jived without, in a ftate of natyrc j 
Kjt i: is more than probable that thefe were never 
fcought of when Society was hi ft eltabliflied '' -, but 
hat they were the mutual violence3 and inj^fticcs, 

%^ Lot!;e. 

^li tiiR 'xd^ii'ipM fitaltr lliink* tliofe ad»a(Ltages wera 
cipally j^ienacil, when loaji flilt eaiered into (bciciy : tk'is 
itbttaajii ftys lie, *f mnt milingtbttaklvts at fs^Ji tato fa- 
{■.[(!!!. Ecel. Pol L i. § 10. His maltpr 4r!^«!ii. th8(iBli 
B^tremely concife, fcemj to him, ihat this wa:. bm the fecondary 
i of civil, fgcijEty, and Uiat T.hst was (he (uSi, whidv we 
ke to be fo. His .words are : ytnfim. j*« ■* th ^ tyw, isa Si 
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si. length become intolerab]?, whkfa fet meo upon 
jCODUivtng this gecerous remedy : Becaufe Evil fejc 
huh a much fiionger influence oo ihe miud than 
Good imagined *, and the myans of removing the 
eoe is much ealier diicovered, ihaa the way to pro- 
cure the other. And this, by the wi& difpoGtioa 
of the Creator ; the avoiding pain being neceflary 
to our nature ; not fb, the procuring pleafurc. Be- 
fidc*, the idea of ihofe unexperienced convcnicncies 
»ould be, 3t beft, very obfcure : and how unable 
men wodd be, before trial, to judge that Society 
would bellow them, ve may guefs by oblerving* 
how little, even now, the generality of men, wfe) 
enjoy iheJe bitffi'lgf, know or rcfleft that they ire 
owing to fociety, or how it procures them i becaufe 
it doth it neither immeoiatcly nor direflly. But 
they would have a very lively feofe of evils felt j 
fmd could li:e that Society was the remedy, becaule 
the very definition of the word would teach then) 
Jiow it becomes lb. Yet becaufe c'x-'il Seciity io greatly 
improves human life, this improvement may Ij^ 
called, and nqt unaptly, t\ic jecondary end af ^t^ 
Convention. Thus, as Jrijioile accurately obferves 
in the words below, that which was at firft confti- 
f uted fi T the iAe oi Itvittg, is carried on for the 
fake of happy living. 

This is further ieen from fi£t. For we find ^hofe 
favage nations', which happen to live peaceably 
put of fociety, have never once entertained ~ 
thought of coming into it, though they perceive 
the advantages of that improved condition, in 
civilized neighbours, round about iheth. 

Cicil Society thus eilabliihed, 5'om this time, 
^e poet fing?, 

• Sec J V. iv, J. wliere it is fhewn. how it might kappeo 
itiil men, in d n»te «f n 



»bly 

1 



Jiight I 



rogether in peace: 



•hou^h we hiva thuc gfvta Uw rcalou why ihcy vay meij 'i 
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ItiL^s bribirc , jjai e itcj.iGioN ^v^s no prefervatWe 
ijfUi iiitwal dil'cfrJers; fo,,D6w,. sociEXY,' alone? 
ild-bc.equaliji unable to preyau dieni, 
. ■!. Sofjii'Jt, m laws can liave iio fiirctier eSi 
■<l*cy.t)^^ to rcftrain ipeii itojii open Cri'-hlgi-eEfio/f; 
«jhJk wh^ is done ainifs in private, ihougli'equany 
" iJ*i'"g lo the [vublic hurt, efcap^ tlieir anipiad- 
riion i arid man,, fince his entering into Society, 
,pijld -have greatly improved \ih , priftlce. in tlijs 
[f.rcc way of niiJchief. For now an efieiitiial fecu- 
■^r being, provided againft c/^w ■y.V/fffCf, "a^ tlie 
rdicia[< principle of feif-love beiiig ffiH the famp^ 
:fst.,yralt was ihe art to be improved; and thfe 
JS/dsof'Society inviting men to a carelels fecurit/, 
(iiW advaptage^ this would afford to thofe Hidden 
ifchiets which civil laws could not ^enftire, is ea'fy 
cenceive. 

2. But-, fiifntifyt the inRiience of civil Laws caii- 
ttf in-.all cal'cs, be eJftended even thus far, naniely, 

«ftraiJi upea rrantgrcfiion. It cannot /h^i;, ' when 

fevere prohibition of one irregjUrityt^hrijate-hs 

biingipg qn a greater : and. Uils wjil alwa^rs be 

.....Oaf^ wjien ,the .irregularity'is owing'td the vip- 

Igpcepf [)ie fenfua! appetites, ITenci: it hath cpme 

» pars, .chat rp gi:efit and opcl.r.t Community Could 

(Ver, ipufiifli fy-iiicalip'i^ in fiicli a {^rc as its^ill Influ- 

■ence on Society -was confefT-d to delerve : .Ibccaufe it 

few^ alw;^'s.,roiyiti^ that a fcMeie refiraijit of thi^, 

opened the way to more flagiriuu5 lufts. 

3. The very attcr.uon of ciVil Laws to their prin- 
^JBlobjin^ occsfi,Oiis,'\ fi'r,th^ inefiicacy ip rheir.ope- 

rcionsi ■ ■ I'o on>3er(Und this vte imift con'd3er, that 

s'c^rc'bf'tihaSfal&fefontlieTVHoLE, under which 

hMvidusls are confidcred but in the fecond place, as 

accefiaries 
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acceflaries only to that v;bole \ the confequcnce of 
which ts, that, for the fake of the Aggregate, indi- 
viduals arc fometimes left neglefted; which hap- 
pens when general^ rather than particular views in- 
grofs the public attention. Now the care of Reii^ 
gion is for particulars ; and a fVbole has but the 
jfecond place in its concern. But this is only tooth- 
ed upon to fhew, in pafTing, the natural remedy fbr 
the defers here explained. 

4. But this was not all, there was a further irt- 
efficacy in human Laws: the Legiflature, in en- 
quiring into the mutual duties of Citizens, arifing 
from their equality of condition, found thofc duties 
to be of two kinds : the firft, they intituled the du- 
ties of perfect obligation; becaufe civil Laws 
could readily, and commodioufly, and were, of ne« 
ceffity, required to enforce their obferVance. The 
o^er they called the duties of imperfect obliga- 
tion ; not, that morality does not as ftrongly ex- 
aft them, but becaufe, civil Laws could not conve- 
niently take notice of them ; and, that they were 
fuppofed not fo immediately and vitally to zS^&, the 
being of Society. Of this latter kind are gratitude^ 
bofptality^ charity^ &c. concerning fuch, civil Laws, 
forthefe reafons, are generally filent. And yet, tho* 
it may be true, that thefe duties, which human 
Laws thus overlook, may not fo direftly aSe£t So- 
ciety, it is very certain, that their violation brings 
on as fatal, though not fo fwift deftruftion, as that 
of the duties of perfeQ obligation. A very compe- 
tent judge, and who alfo tpcaks the fentiment of 
Antiquity in this matter, hath not fcrupled to fay : 
** Ut fcias per fe expetendam efle grati animi adfec* 
*' tionemi per fe iugienda res eft wgraium eflfe : 
** quoniam nihil aeque concordiam humani generis 
** diflbciat ac diftrahit quam hoc vitium \" 



^ Seneca dt "Bentf, lib. iv. cap. 1 8, 

5. But 
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5. But ftill furrher, befides thcfe duties both of 
perfeil and imperfeSi obligalion, for the cncouragintf « 
and enforcing of which, civil Society wjs inverHed'{| 
Society itfelf begoc and produced a nezo Jel af-iiuiies^i 
which are, to fpealc in the mode of the LegiQatur( 
of imperfeSl obligation: the firft and princip; ' 
which is that antiquated tbrgotten virtue called tNft'd 

LOVE OF OUR COUNTaV. "' 

6. But /a/J/y, Society not oniy introduced a ne«r 
fet of duties, but iikewife increafed and inflamed, 
CO an infinite degree, thofe inordinate appetites, foi- 
whofe correftion jc was invented and introduced; 
like fome k?nd of powerful medicines, which, at the 
very time they ate working a cure, heighten the 
malignity of the difeafe. For our wants increafe, in 
proportion as the arts of life advance. But in pro- 
portion to our wants, lo is our uneafincrs ; — to our 
uneafinefs, fo our endeavours to remove it — to our en- 
deavours, fo the weaknefs of huma/j rejlraint. Hence 
it is evident, that in a state of nature, where 
little is confuked but the fupport of our being, our 
wants mud be few, and our appetites, in proportion, 

I -weak 1 and that in civil society, where the artsdf 

: arc cultivated, our wants muft be many, and 

r appetites, in proportion, ftrong. 

, II. Thus far concerning the im[jcrfciS;on of civil 

Kiety, with regard to the adm;n:rtration of that 

wer which it halh, namely of /fa«yJ(«f Tranfgrcf- 

We (hall next conlider its much greater im- 

p-feiSion with regard 10 that power which it want- 

b \ namely of rewarding the Obedient. 

The two great fandions cf all Law and Com- 

tnd are reward and fcnishmemt. Thcfe are 

leratly called the two hinge«, on which all kindf 

f Government turn. And lb far is certain, and 

_^arent to the common ienfe of mankind. tb« 

irhatever laws are not enforced by both ihefc fanc- 

'■tjons, will never be oblervcd in any tiegree fufficicot 

CO carry cm the cods &f civil Society. 

Vou I. £ T««.. 
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Yet, I (ball now fhew, from the originil cooflt* 
tution and nature of this Society, that, it neithof 
had, nor could enforce, r!ie sanction of reward* 
But, to avoid mirtakes, I defirc it may be obferv- 
ed, that by reward, niuft needs here be m€»nL,/uti 
as ij (onfitred on every one for ol/eying the laws ^ hit 
tounlry ; not i'uch as is beftowed on particulars, jfor 
any eminent fervice : as by funifiimevt we under- 
ftand that •Oebieh is infixed on tvo'y one for tranj^rcj- 
fing the laws; not that which is impofed on partieu- 
lars, ior negiei5ting to do all the fervke in iheir 
power. 

I make no doubt but this will be called a para- 
dox ; nothing being more common in (he mouths 
of politicians', t!)an that ihe fiinitiotjs of reward end 
funijbment an ibe two -pillars of civil geverKmtnl; 
-and all the modern XJlopias and ancient fyftems of 
fpeeulative politics derive the whole vigour of their 
-laws from tiiefe two foiirces. In fupport then of my 
aflertion, permit me to inforce the two foUowing 
propofilions : 

I. That, by the original tonfliiution of civil Go- 
-vernmcnt, the fanftion of rewards was not eflablUbed 
by it. 

II. That by the very nature of civil Government 
■they could noi be cftabiillied. 

I. The truth of the firfl: propofition appears from 
hence. On eniering into Society, it was ftipulaced, 

-between the Magiftrate and feople, that proleHifH 
and cbtdi'iue ihould be the reciprocal conditioas of 
each other When, therefore, a citizen obeys the 
laws, thar debt on Society is dii'charged by th.e pro- 

.teftion it affordeth him. But, in refpeft to difobe- 
dience, the proceeding is not analogous; (though 

' Ncque (bliim ut Solonis diflum ururpem, qui & fapientiffiinDs 
fuit ex feptem, & legum fcriplor Colus rx repiem. U ttmfvhR- 
cnm ifuabfs rttui teutttiiri i/ixil, fr^mh ti pana. Cic. id 
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prou^ioD, as the condidcn of obcf^encc, bnplies 
the withdrawing of ir, for difobcdicnce 1) and for 
thefc reafons : The cScct Qf withdrawing jjroccifriQn 
muft be either ejcpglfion fiorn the Socictj*. or the ex- 
poOng the offender to all kind of ligcncc, from 
ptJiers, in it. Society couid not prs^Jfe the firft, 
without bringing the body politic into a ctjn&mp- 
lion ; nor the latter without throwing it ioto con- 
vulfions. Beddes, the firft is no pijni(hmtrt at all, 
but by accident ; it being only the leav'ing one So- 
ciety to enter into anodier: and the fecond is a very 
inadequate punithment ; for though ai] obedience be 
the fame, and fo, uniform proteShon a proper return 
for it; yet difobedience being of various kinds and 
degrees, the withdrawing proieftion, in this latter 
lenle, would be too great' a punithment for fomc 
crimes, and too Imall for others. 

This being the cafe, it was ftipulated that the 
, tranfgreflbr fcould be fubjciS to pecuniary mulfls. 
corporal inflidion, mutilation of members, and ca- 
pital feverities. Hence arofe the Sanftion, and the 
only fanciicn of civil 1-aws: for, that proteftion is 
no reward, in the fenfe which thefe are punifhments, 
is plain from hence, that the one is of the eflence of 
Society itfeif; the other an occafional adjunft. But 
this will further appear by confidering the oppofitc 
to protedion, which is expulfian, or baniihmenti for 
this is the natural confequence of withdrawing pro- 
-tcftion. Now this, as we faid, is no punilhment 
^^at by accident : and fo the State underltood it; as 
t,we may coiled, even from their manner of employ- 
F^ijg it as a punijhmcnt on offenders : for banilhment 
'4s of univerfa! u(e, with other punifhments, in all 
"tcicties. Now where withdrawing protection is in- 
I as a punilhment, the praftice of all States 
hath been to retain their right to obedience from the 
panilhed member; though, according to the nature 
jpf the thing, coofidercd alone, that right be really 
£ 2 difcharged; 
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difcharged; obedience and proteftioni 
lerved, being reciprocal. Biu it was neceflary afl 
Hates (liould aft in this manner when they inflifled 
exile as a punifhment ; it being no punKhmenc but 
by accident, when the claim to luSjedion was 
mitted with it. They had a right to aft thus ; 
caufe it was inflifted on an offender ; who by 
very offence had forfeited all claim of advantage froih 
that reciprocal conditicn. 

II. The fecond propofition is, that by the nature 
of civil government, the fanSlien of rewards couUnit 
be enfcrad hy it : My rcafon is, becaufc Society couH 
neither diflingullh the objcfts of its favour •, nor re- 
ward them, though they were djftinguifhed. 

I. Firft, Society could not dijlitigur/h the oh}e3s of 
its favour. To inflift punilhmenr, there is no need 
of hnowing the tnoFhfS of the offender ; but judici- 
ally to confer reward on the obedient, there is. 

All that civil judicatures do in punifhing is to 
find whether the aft was mlfutly committed. They 
enquire not into the intention or motives any. fur- 
ther, or otherwife than as they are the marks of a 
- voluntary a£} : and hjving found it fo, they concern 
themlelvcs no more with the man's motives or prin- 
ciples of afting; but punifli, without fcruple, "in 
■ confidence of the olT^nder's demerit. And this with 
very good reafon ; becaule ro one of a found niind, 
can be ignorant of the principal offences againft 
right, or of the malignity of thofe offences, but 6y 
fome futtilli negligence wliich hath hindered his in- 
formation i or (bnie bnua! paffion which harh pre* 
judiccd (lis judgment; both which are highly faulty, 
and deferve civil punifliment. 

It is otherwife in rewarding abflinence from tranf- 
greffion. Here the motive muft be confidercd: be* 
faufe as merely doing ill, i. e. without any fartiofiar 
bad motive, deierves punifhment, a crime in the 
cafe of wrong judgment being ever neceflarily in- 
ferred i 
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■Jferrcd; (o mirely abflaining from ill, i. c. without' 

joy parlicular good motive, cannot, for that very 
Mfon, have any merit. 

_~ In judicia'ly rewarding, therefore, the me'Wj niuft 
be known; but human judicatures cannot .Ttnow 
them but by accident ; it is only that tribunal, which 
fearches the heart, that can penetrate thus far. We 
conclude, therefore, that reward cannot-, properly, be 
ihefanSlion of human laws. 

If it Ihould be faid, that though rewards cannot 
be equitably adminiftred, as punilhments may, yet, 
nothing hinders but that, for the good of Society, 
all who obferve the laws Ihould be rewarded, as al! 
who tranfgrefs the laws are punifhed ? The anfwer 
will lead us to the proof of the Jecond part of this 
propofition. 

a, TViit Society could not TVfiajA, th^ugb it Jhculd 
difcover the objeSli of its favour \ the rcafon is, be- 
caufe no Society can ever find a fund fufBcient for 
that purpofe, without raifing it on the people as a 
tax, to pay it back to them as a reward. 

But the univerfal praflice of Society confirrrs this 

rtafoning, and is explained by itj the fanSion of 

funifhmenls only having, in all ages and places, becii 

employed to fecure the obfervance of civil laws. 

j-This was fo remarkable a fa£t, that it coutd not 

efcape the notice of a certain admirable Wit and 

Budious obfcfver of men and manners; who (peaks 

' it as an univerfal defeft : /Although we ufually 

_ s he) call reward and pumfhjnent the Iwo hinges^ 

^on which all government turns, yet 1 couldnever ob- 

'jtr^' '^'-f t^nxim to be put in praSiice by any nation ex- 

\,fept that of Lilliput". - Thus he introduceth an ac- 

'XiUnt of the laws and curtoms of an Utopian Conlli'- 

lution of his own framing; and, for that matter, a^ 

jood, perhaps, as any of the red: and, had he in- 

" Calliitr'i Tra<vi!i, vol. i. p. 97, 

E 3 . tended 
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tended ft ai a farirc agatnft fuch chimerical C6m-i 
monwcalths, nothing tou!d have been tstott jutf. 
For all thcfe political romancers, from Ptdto to thii 
/[uthor, make civil rewards and pUniAtneAts ibe 
iwo^ binges of govniirntni. 

I have' often ^ondefed what it Was, that tOuId 
lead therii ffonfi faft, and tiniverfal praflicc, in fo 
fundamental a (solnt. But without dbubc it ^fti& 
this. The defign of fuch foft of writings i^ to give a 
perfcA pattern of civil Government 5 and to fuf^ly 
the fancied rfefcfls in real Societies. The end of 
govemmeht coming firft uAder confidefation ; atid 
the general ]i)ra3ice of Society feeming to declare th?9 
end to be only, what in truth it is, ficurit^ to trnf" 
temporal liberty and propetiy ; the firiiplicity Of it dlf- 
pleafed, and the plan appeared defefti^t. They 
imagined, that, by enlarging the bOtfdtil, they 
fliould ennoble the Hruflure-, and, therefore, forteed 
a romantic projeft of making civil Society fer<rc for 
all the good purpofes it was even accidehta-jly cap- 
able of producing. And thu^, inftead of giving US t 
true picture of civil Gdvernmentj' they jumbled toge- 
ther all forts of Societies into one ; and cdnfoUn%cl 
the religious^ the liSerdry^ the mercantile^ thfe convi-^ 
vialj with the civil. Whoever reads them tire-- 
fully, if indeed thty be worth reading cai-efiilly, Witt 
find that the errors they abound in are all 6f this na- 
ture ; arid that they aHfe from the lofing, or lievct 
Jiaving hid, a true idea of the fimple plan of civil 
Government: a irircumftanfce which, a^ we* hivi 
jhewn elfe where "*, hath ocCafioricd many wrong judg- 
ments concerning It. No wonder, then, that tHii 
niiftake concerning the enJ of civU Society, drew 
after it other*, concerning the means ; arid this, 
arpongO the relK that Mcard was one of He fine- 
itons ofbUmnH Uu*s. . * 

» 8f« f Ar MtiHf t0m0fi CgMrt$ aid Si^te. 

6 On 
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On the whole then, it appears, that civil Society 
hath not, in itfelf, the SanSfion of rewards^ to fe- 
cure the obfervance of its laws. So true, in this 
ftnfe iikewife, is the obfervation of Sc. Paul, that 

THE LAW WAS NOT MADE FOR THE KIGHTEOUS, 
BtJT FOR THE UNRULY AND DISOBEDIENT. 

Bbt it being evident, that the joint faniftions of 
rewards and punifhmcnts arc but juft fufficient 10 fe- 
cnre the tolerable obfervance of Right (the miftaken 
opinion, that thefe arc the two hinges of govern- 
ment, arifing from that evidence) it follows, that, 

AS RELIGION ONLY CAN SUPPLY THE SANCTION 
OF REWARDS, WHICH SOCIETY NEEDS, AND HATH 
NOT; BELICION IS. ABSOLUTELY SECESSARY TO 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

Thus, on the whole we fee, I. That Society, by 
its own proper power, cannot provide for the obfrr- 
vance of above one third part of moral duties; and 
of that third, but imperfeflly. We fte likcwifc, 
how, by the peculiar influence of its nature, it en- 
larges the duty of the Citizen, at the fame time chat 
it ieflens his natural ability to perform it. 

II, We fee, which is a thing of far greater confe- 
quence, that Society totally wants one of thofe two 
fanftions which are owned by all to be the necefTary 
hinges on which government turns, and without 
which it cannot be fupported. 

To fupply thefe wants and imperfeflions, fbme 
Other coacrive power muft be added, (which hath its 
influence on the mind of man) to keep focicty from 
running back into confufion. But there is no other 
than the power of relicjon-, which, teaching an 
over-ruling Providence, the Rewarder of good men, 
and thePunillierof ill, can oblige to the duties oUm- 
perfeEi obiigalion, which human laws overlook; and 
teaching alfo, that this Providence is omnifcienr, 
that it lees the moft fecrec actions and intentions of 
ICH) and hath given laws for the perfecting their 
E 4 nature. 
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ivattW, will oblige to rhofc duties vf ferftB 9iiigA- 
Jricr,. which hjiran laws canror reach, or iufliciehdlf 
cnforre. - ,^; 

^ Thus hare we explained in general, the mittiuil 
air?^ re^gJGit and rrjil pzhcy lend to one anocherc flix 
unlike t!iar which vw% Allien, in the fame quami, 
may recTprocaliy rrctive againft a common enemy: 
While one pany is dofely prelTed, ihc other coims 
up to its relief; difcngages the Brft ; gives it tkiwio 
raHy, and repair its force : By this time the affiitidg 
party is pufhed io its turn, snd needs the.flid^ 
that which it rt:lie\-cd ; which is now at hand to %- 
pay the obligation From henceforth the twd par- 
ties act in conjunction*, and, by that means, keep 
the common enemy at a (land. 

Having thus proved the ierrice of Religian in 

general, to Society-, and fhewn after what manner it 

is performed, ue arc enabled to proceed to theproof 

of the proportion in qu^ion: For by what hath 

been faid, it appears that Rtlig'^n doch this (ervice 

folely, as it Uacbctb a Prciidencej tot nwarin of 

gcod mtn^ Mil the fun-fikr c/^til: (o that altboOgh 

it were poflible, as I think it is noc^, that dievecDuld 

be fuch a thing as z Religion not founded co ,the 

<loArine cf a Providence ; yer, it is evident, iiich a 

ReKgion \\ould be of no manner of ufe to Society. 

"Whatf ever therefore is neceflary for the fuppoft of 

this doArine is mediacely neceflary for the well-being 

of Society. Now the do&rine of a future srarr? 

of rewards and piiniihmcnts is ablbluuely and indif- 

penfably neceflary for the fupport of the gmeral 

dodrine of providence, under, its prefcnt .di^ofs^ 

tions in this life; as we fhail now (hew. *^.j 



J t it, 



* St. PoMi foppofirs ihC'C can no mor^ be s Re'igion.^Jioot 
'a Providence, cban without a God: ffe that camttb i§ &4 ^^Jf 
hlieve thm bi is, mnd that he is m rrwmrder •f thtm ikmt diu* 
gemtlj fifk bitiu 
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Religion cftablifliing a Providence^ the rewarder 
of virtue, and the punifher of vice, men naturally 
expeft to find ihc conftant and univocal marks of 
iflch an admlniitration. But the hiltory of man- 
kind , nay even of every one's own neighbourhood, 
would foon inform the moft indiligent obferver, 
that the affairs of men wear a face of great irregu- 
larity : the fcenc, that ever and anon prefcnis itfelf, 
being of diftreflcd virtue, and profperous wjcked- 
cefsj which unavoidably brtDg.s the enibarraOed 
Religionift to the neceffity of giving up his belief, 
er finding ouCthc folucion of thefe untoward appear- 
aoces. His hrft rcScxipn might perhaps be with the 
}X)etP.; ^ ^ , ,[ 

omnia rebar ,3^ 

Con&lio firmata Dei ; qui lege moveri x 

Sidera, qui fruges diverfo tempore nafci,- -— 
Sed cum res hominum tanta caligine volvi 
Adrpicerem, lECtofque diu ftorere noceates, 
Vexarique pios, rurfus labefacta cadebat 
Religio. 
trfiut, on fecond thoughts, Reafon, that, from the 
Kadmirable frame and harmony of the material 
Twiiverfe, taught him that there muft needs be a 
RTuperintending Provjdencc, to influence that order 
invhich all its parts preferve, for the fake pf the 
f "Whole, in their continued rcvoluiions, would foon 
mfttuft him in the abfurdity of fuppofing, that the 
lame care did not extend to Man, a creature of a far 
(nobler nature than the moH: confidcrable of inani- 
mate beings. And therefore human affairs not bcr 
Bog difpenfed, at prefent, agreeably to that fuperin- 
Eendence, he myft conclude, that Man Ihall exifl: 
ifter death, and be brought to a future rccrioning iji 
iknother life, where all accounts will be fet even, and 
Jill the prefent obfcurities and perplexities in the ways 

,. ' ' ' " P Claud. 
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(tf- PKntdenct umblded md cxplauxd. From he rrc 
RtUgwjnacquircBxr'.iUsi'iforw and fplendotj . 
rifrs on a f*IUt ukI ui;lhj,ken bads:^, 

■ Now iluidotiiioi.- of a j»t»re state.' I 
the only fupport «r~ Rebgioi under zhe pr^^t a 
ordmary drtp^nl'aiior.s oi (jrovidcrxe, ue concliuiB 
(which was «Isu wo hid to p rove> iti2C the itiru/car- 
M^ Jivi do£kn)iaM N<<cs&SARy M /^ weU'ttfi^ t 
Sttitiy. 

-'That it was the gcneml lentitnent of numkic 
iNlhall teeihemAcS; where icwiU be Ihewn, dtti'" 
th^re tKV<V"WM,' jti any time or -place, a ctvilita 
«rf People (tte J«i /* only «xccpted) who did-ooc 
found chtir Kcl.^ion on thisdudtnne, as being coo- 
fcious it could not he iuftained without it. And 
as for the ilMCtdEcy of^ Kehg^ itietf to Society, 
thtrrery «Miiito ni a!) Kdigion are the ioubeak to 
confcl'^ its iFira' ix^m this apparent trath^-^ihe 
Atheift of «]d iortned his fsioous urgumcfic iagiioft 
thEf divJne' ciigin of Ktligion^ which xoakei (a 
great a !: ure iii the cDfii:i,on fyi,ems of m&ieilty. 
Here:thoii,cteii«nfl»f adreHarv's conti^fioo^-(w 
tra^KL left Duccuulet but that wc tind {loincdiT 
ftant and perverle is. irreligion) fome iiodcm ApOr 
logilb tor i^tiieifm have aliandoned tlie lyt^>fa-of 
their piedcctUbss, acd clrafeo rather to give up wi 



C ? Hear an uncnt^iioaable evidence to (hh wliole nuttl^ : Sx 

foideTO. (fays the 'fjee-lbinking Lord HerhrrlJ pra;mr 
:'lapp!;elurn maRs, tel hac in viia, vtl poll banc vftan^ 

ftspBtfbanr'Genrifo, — ^Nihil mage congruum naiune Amtaa- 
■dociieront, tuDL^bilofofibortiin tun tjEDlogorum GcntiHum pi 
.cipuoiuiii Iciiol^i quam lu bona bonis, itiala maJis rcnitiireur 
.3}cvs> Cztcrutn (jUum id auoijue certierent, cjucmadmotiuni 
'vJri boni calamitalibus miferiifque oppfelfi heic jacerent; ibali 

impfobiriueeconfTa huniiit omnibuB affiucrcnt; certiffimit«)c 
'joOitiibDairneqiie divinB arguntenlii deduAis, bonii p<lft fauc 
-vitaoi pra:miuHi condign uni, malia pccaam daij credebajit; «£•■ 

(fU8 EN1M SI ESIET, rtULl.AM KEHyE JtJSTITI^ NBtI,UE b6* 
.KITATIS DIVINE RATIOWEM tONSTARE P05S£, Dl rflfgistim 

argvimci 
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afguiiiertt' agaJnft the divine original of ftligToni; '^ 
thaH ackft'dwlcdg; the civil ufe of it : which witHJ . 
rntich frariknels and cbrifidtnce chty have adventured"^ 

to d^ny. '",,j 

T'htfe therefore having endeavoured to cut awajr" 
the very ground we ftartd upbn, in proof of ci^ji:' 
prdbofition, it will be proper to cxamirie their pfe-^" 
leriRoh's. _,'^ 

SECT. iir. ';.^ 

THE three great Advocates for this parado*''** 
are commonly reckoned Pompdnatius, Car** 'j* 
DAN, and Bayle ; who are put together, withoiffi '■ 
diftindlion: whereas nothing is more certain than 
that, although Cardan and B^k indeed defended 
it, Pomponatius was of a very different opinion : 
h\ii Bay It had entered him into this fervicej and 
fo great is Bayk's authority, that nobody perceived 
the delufion. It will be but juftice then to give 
Pompanatiui a fair hearing, and Itt him fpeak forv" 
himfeif. H 

This learned Italian^ a famous Peripatetic of ■ 
the fifteenth century, wrote a treatife ' to prove 
thatj on the principles of Ariftotle, it could not 
be proved that the ibul was immorcal : But the do* 
firine of the mortality of the foul being generally 
thought to have very pernicious confequences, he 
conceived it lay upon him to fay fomething to 
that Ot^eftion. In his xiii'" chapter, therefor^,. ,,i 

' _t)e ImmrtaUiaic Anirtia-, printed in 12^" Ji, i;34. Ita; , 
of Liiri.clyeHy tliat ihe celebrated M4chier Qiiiui feems w fpealc* 
in die Folloivifig words : " Audivimus Iialos qiiofdam, qui fuis 
" & ^rijteliJi & AierroT lantum lemporis dsnt, quantum r3i;r]| 
'* lirerrs ir, qui maxime iam do^trina deleflamur i [antum VMQ 
•' KJcl, quatituni ApoHolis & Evangeliflis ii qui maxipe funt la 
*' Cfirini doarinaiii reiigiofi, Ex quo naia fun[ in Italia peSi- 
'' iora illa'dflgmata de ma: I'a/ilaif animi, & divina circa res hu- 
" inamj iikfri<uideiUla, Ji vciiim eft quod dicitUT." t>t Ari^. 

he 
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he enumerates thofe confequcnces ; and in the xiv^, 
gives diftmdb anfwers to each of them. Thit 
which fuppoleth his doctrine to affect Ibctety, is 
expreffcd in thefe words : " Obj. 2. In the fecond 
*' place, a man perfuadcd of the mortality of the 
*' foul ought in no cafe» even in the mod urgent, 
•* to prefer death to life : And fo, fortiiude, which 
" teaches us to defpife death, and, when our 
" country, or the public good requires, even 
•* to chule it, would be no more. Nor on fuch 
** principles Oiould we hazard life for a friend : on 
^* the contrary, we (hould commit any wickcd- 
** nefs rather than undergo the lofs of it: which \i 
•-' contrary to what AnftetU teacheth in his Ethics '■" 
His reply to this, in tiie following chapter, is, that 
viyitit requires we Jhnuld die for vur country er eur 
friends J and that virlue is never fo perfect as wbai 
it bri'igs no dowtr wiib it : But then he fubjoins, 
^' Philofophers, and the learned, only know 
*• what pieafures the praftice of virtue can pro- 
*' cure 1 and what milery attends ignorance and 
** vice : — but men not undenlanding the excel- 
*' Jence of virtue, and deformity o( vice, would 
" commie any wickedncfs rather than fubmit to 
•* death : 1 o bridle therefore their unruly a|^- 
** tltes, they were taught to be influenced by hope^^ 
•' reward, and fear of punilhment '." — This ^| 

' Secundo, quia Hanie animi hun^ani mortalicace, homd-I^H 
nullo cafu, quantumcunque urgcntiffitno, deberei djgere mor- 
tem: i: fic remo\fcreiur fcirtitudo, tjuEC pnciplt c 
morlem. It quod pro pairia & bono publico debemi 
digere: neque pro amico deberemas cxponere animar 
imo quodcunque fcdus & ncfai perpetraie niagis quam notle 
fubire: quod eltconira Arid. J ElMc. &geju7deni. P. 99. 

■ Soli enim philofophi & ftudioB, ut dicic Anil. 6 Eihic fl 
untquaDtam delefladonem gcneient virluces, &quaniain tnilq 
am ignorantia & yitia. — Sed quud homines non cognolccntei 
cellentiam virtucis & fccdiutem vitii, omne fcelui perpetra' 
priQlquam itiori: qufiread refrxoandum diras hominum 
teS) data eft fpes prxmii it timor punitionis. F. 119. 

choi 
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enough to fliew what Pomponattus thought of the 
necelficy of Religion to the State. He gives up 
fo much of the objedtion as urgea the ill confe- 
qucnce of the doiftrine of the mortality to man- 
kind in general ; but in fo doing*hath not betrayed 
the caiife he undertook : which was to prove that 
the belief of the mortality of the foul would have 
no ill influence on the practice of a learned Peripa^ 
tetic : he pretends not that ic woulJ have no evil in- 
fluence on the grofs body of mankind to the preju- 
dice of Society. This appears from the nature and 
defign of the treatife -, written entirely on peripatetic 
principles, to explain a point in that philofophy : 
OY the force of which explanation, whoever was 
perfuaded of the mortality of the foul, muft give 
his afTent on thofe principles; principles only fitted 
to influence learned men. It was his bufinefs there- 
fore to examine, what efFefts this belief would 
have on fuch, and on fuch only. And this, it 
muft be owned, he hath done with dexterity 
enough. But that this belief would be moft per- 
nicious to the body of mankind in general, he 
,''confefIes with all ingenuity. And as his own 
"Words are the fulleft proof that he thought with the 
ftft of the world, concerning the influence of Reli- 
lon, and particularly of the doctrine of a future 
: of rewards and punilhments, on Society, I 
I beg leave (o tranfcribe them at large. *' There 
f are fome men of fo ingenuous and well framed a 

* nature, that they are brought to the practice of 

* virtue from the iblc confideration of its dignity ; 
J* "and are kept from vice on the bare profpeift of its 
' bafenefs ; but fach exxellent perfons arc very rare. 

* Others there are of a (bmewhat lefs heroic turn of 
""mind -, and ihefe, befides the dignity of virtue, 

f/* and the balenefs of vice, .are worked upon by 
fiiame and bonours, by infamy and difgrace, to 
~^ V ftiua 
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" fhyn evil and p>erfcverc in good : Thefe are .of tbe 
** fccond clafs of men. 0,thers again arc kepi in 
" order by the hope of fome real benefir, qr [|ie 
"dread of corporal pUfiifhment-, whercfote thu 
^' fuch may follow virtue, the Politician hatfa qoo- 
•' trived to allure them by digniues, pofleffions, M^ 
•* things of the like nature ; inflicting fniilt^s, (fc- 
'* gradations, mutilations, and capital pi»niftitT»eiirs, 
•' to deter them from wickedneft. 1 here ace yet 
** others of fo intradablc and pcryerfe a fpiric, that 
.*' nothing even of this can move them, as daily 
*' experience fhews ; for thcfe, therefore, it was. 
** that the Politician invented the dottrine of afyiun 
^'■Jiatc, where eternal rewards are refervcd for the 
*' virtuous, and eternal punilhments, which {i^^e 
*' the more powerful inHuence of the two, for the 
** wicked. For the greater pare of tbofe who live 
■*' well, do fo, rather for fear of liic pgnipinjcm, 
V than out of appetite to the reward: for ii)if(;ry is 
" better known to man, than that immeafuriiqle 
** good which Religion promifeth : And therefore 
*' as this laft contrivance may be dircded tp prpnioW 
** the welfare of men of all cpnditions and dej 
" the Legifiator, intent on public good, and 
<* a general propenGty to evil, eftablifhed the 
*' iflrine of the immortality or the ^c)] 
*' Little folicitous for trutb^ in all this, but ifil 
'* only on ulslily, that he might draw mankind 
•* virtue. Nor b he to be blamed : for as the pi 
*» fician deceives his patient in order to reflore 
*' health, fo (he lawgiver invents apologues to ff 
*' the manners of his people. Indeed were all 
*' that noble turn of mmd with thofc enumcra 
'* under the firll cl,ifs, then would they all, even 
*' the fuppofltion of the iouVs mortality, cw 
•* p.Tform their mutual duties to one another. But 
** ai tbure are^ ufo/i the matter, none of this dij^oj- 
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« lien, lie muft, of necefiity, have recourfe to arts ", 
" more fitted to the general difpoficion." 

After all this, it is furprizing that Mr. Bayle 
ihould To far miftake this book, as to imagine the 
author argues in it againji the ufifultiefs of religion to 
fociety : elpecially, when we confider that Mr. Beyli 
appears to have examined the book (o nearly as to 
be able to confute a common error concerning it, 
namely* that it was -wrote to prove the mortality pf 
the foul: Whereas he fliews, that it wjs wrote only 
to pjovcj that, on the principles of Arifiotle-, nei- 
ther that, nor the contrary, could be demonftrated- 
But let us bear him : " That which Pompomtiuj 



" Aliqui (lint homines iitgenui, & bene iniitufa; natorsc, adeo 
quod ad virtuteni inducunturexlbU viriutjs nobilita[e, & a vjcip 
jetraHun;ui ex fola ejut icEdiute : & hi opiline difpojiti funt, licec 
perpauci fiint. Aliqui verofunt minus bene difpciti ; & hi pra;- 
ter nobiliiaiem viriuris, & fcEditatem viiii, ex prsmiis, laudibus, 
& honatibuK ; ex p<enis, vitiiperiis, & mfamia, liudiofa operaa- 
tur, & vitia fugiunt; Se hi in fecundo grgdu Tiint. Aliqui veto 
propter fpem alicujua boni, & timore pans corporalis ftudiofi ef- 
HciunCur'. quaie, ut ia!c9 viriutem confequantur, llatuunt poli- 
lici velaurnm, rd dignitatem, vel aliquid tale; ut vitia vero fu- 
gianf, llatuunt vel in pecunia, ve! in honore, velincorpore, fea 
muEilando (nembrum. Tea ocddendo pnniri. Quldam vero ex 
ferodtaie ScpenerCiiate naturae, nullo horum moveniur, ut quo- 
tidiana docec experirntia; ideo poruerunc virtuolis in alia viia 
prOTnia jctema, vitiofis vero scterna damna, qui maitinie terre- 
rcnt : inajorque para hominiiiii, fi boniiin operacur, inagis tx 
neto xtetai tjaiani quam fpe sCerni bonj operacur bonum, cuin 
damna funt magia nobis cognica quam ilia boria xterna : &: quo- 
'un hoc ul:imum ingenium omnibus hominJbus poteft prodefie, 
jufeunqoe gradusfint, refpiciens legiHator pronitaiem Tiarum 
[.caaluiD, iniendens comnuni bono, lanxit animam efle ioi- 
porialem, non curans de veriiaie, led uncum de ptobiiate, uc 
iducat homines ad vittuiem. Neque accufandus ell potiticus : 
mquc mcdicus multa Itngic, uC xgro raniiatem reltiiuat ; 
c policicuE apotogoj format, ut cives ieftJiicet. — Si omnes ho- 
, nines ellenc in illo primo gradu enamerato, Itance etiam animo- 
^fum morlaliiate, ftudioil £erent; fedquaJi nulli funt illius difpo- 
(fiiionh; quBre aliis ingeniis incedeie necelle fiiib— ^sg. 1^3, 
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•* hath— replied to The rearoning borrowed from 
" hence, that the doftrine of the mortality of the 
■* foul would invite men to all fort of crimes, de- 
" fcrves to beconfuiered"." And then he produces 
thofe arguments of PomponatitiSy which we have 
given above, of the natwal exctlUnct of virluey end 
deformily of viie -, ib^ii happinefs cstifijh in ibe prtc- 
lice of the onty and mfery in that of the etbtr^ &c. 
Thcfe he calls par /clulions : Indeed poor enough, 
had it been, as Mr. Bayfe fuppofes, Pompenalius't 
dcfigti to prove that the do<Srine of ihc morlatity of 
the foul did not invite the generality of men to wiclt* 
cdnefs : for the account given by Pcmpoiatius hicD- 
fclf of the origin of the contrary dodrine, ibcws, 
that, but for chi^. they would have run headlong 
into vice. But fuppofing the Peripatetic's de(^ to 
be, as indeed it was, to prove chat the doflrine of the 
mortaliiy would have no ill influence on the learned 
followers of ArifiotU^ then ihcfe arguments, which 
Mr. Bayle calls poor ones, will be found to have 
their weight. But he goes on, and tells us, that 
Pomponacius brings a belter argument from faS^ 
where he takes notice of fever a I, who denied the im- 
mortaliiy of the foul., and yet lived as well as their bt- 
iieving neighbours. This is indeed a good argument 
to the purpofe, for which it is employed by Pompo- 
natius ; but whether it be fo to that, for which, Mr. 
Bayle imagined, he employed it, Ihall be conlidered 
hereafter, when we come to meet with it again in 
this later w-ricer's apology for atheifm. But Mr. 
Bayle was fo full of his own favourite quefiion^ that 
he did not give due attention to Poi»pona!iui's ; and 
having, as I ohferved above, refuted a vulvar error 
with regard to this famous trad, and imagining that 

■ Ce que Pomponace a reponiJii a la raiTon empruntce de Ct 
qiK Ic i^);|ine de U motuliic- de i'amc porteioit les homm»' i 
touies fbile» dc cnmci, eil digue dc conlideiaiion. Did. Hlfi 
,tf Pr((. Alt. (Pouiponice) kem. (H.) 
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the impiety, fo generally charged on it, was folely 
founded in iliac error, he goes on itifuliing tlie ene- 
mies of Poinponatius in diis manner : " If the charge 
" of impiety, of which FimponaiJus hath been ac- 
*' cufed, was only founded on his book of the im- 
" mortality of ibe foul, we mufl: needs fay there was 
*' never any accufation more impertinent or aftrong- 
■' qr inftance of the iniquitous pcrveifity of the per- 
•' fecutors of the philofophers ^." But Pompona- 
tius will not be lb eafily fct clear : For let him think 
as he would concerning the foul, yet the account he 
gives of the origin of Religion, as the contrivance 
of ftatefmen, here produced, from this very traft De 
mmortalitate animje, is fo highly impious, that his 
enemies will be hardly pcrfuaded to give it a fofter 
name than downright atheifm. Nor is it impiety 
in genera], of which, we endeavour to acquit him, 
but only that fpecies of it, which teaches ihal Reli- 
gion is ufelefi to Society. And this we ihink we have 
done; although it be by fliewing him 10 have run 
into the oppofite extreme, which would inlinuace 
that it was the cnstxre of pulilicks. 

Cardan comes next to be confidered : and him no 
body hath injured. He, too, is under Boyle's delu- 
fion, concerning Pomfonalius : For, writing on the 
fame fubjed ", he borrows the Peripatetic's, argu- 
ments to prove th.it Religion tiias even pernicious to Sa- 
(iety. This was ibbold a ftroUe, that Mr. BayUy who 
generally tollow^ him pretty clofely, drops hiiTi here : 
Nor do I know that he ever had a fccond, .except 
it was the unhappy philofopher of Malmflury-, who 
fcorning to argue upon the matter, imperioufly pro- 
nounced, that he who prcfamcd to propagate Reli- . 

' Si Ton n'a fonde les impietez, dont on Taccufe, ijoe fur fan 
livre Jf Pimmirlaliti Jt fame, W a'y cut jamaia d'accuiaiion plus 
impetcioente, que celle-Ij, ni qui fuit une nia'qae plu5 oyiieffo 
de IVnteiemern initjue des perfccateura dcs philo lb plies. 

Deimmtrlaliialm/imeriiiritiicr, Lugd. ap. Gryph. t54S. 

Voi. I. F gion 
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gion in a Society, without leave of the Magiftrate, 
was guilty of the crime of Lefe Mojefiy^ as intro- 
ducing a power fuperior to the Lmdthan^s. But it 
would be unpardonable to keep the reader mucli 
longer on this poor lunatic Italian^ in whom^ as Mr. 
Bayle pleafantly obferves, Jenle was^ at hefi^ hut an 
appendix to bis folly^. Befides, there is little ip 
that trad, but what he ftole from Pomponatiusi thp 
ftrength of which, to fupport Cardaif^ paradox, 
hath been confidered already ; or what Mr. BayU 
hath borrowed from hiiti \ the force of which ftall 
be confidered hereafter : But that little is fo peculi- 
arly his own, that as no other can claim the proper* 
ty, fo no one hath hitherto ufurpcd the ufe. Which 
yet, however, is remarkable : for there is no trafli 
fo worthlcfs, but what fome time or other finds a 
place in a Free-thinker's fyftem. We will not dc- 
fpair then but that this paltry rubbifl^ may one day 
or other have an honourable ftation in fome of thele 
falhionable fabricks. And, not to hinder its fpeedy 
preferment, I fhall here give it the reader in its full 
force, without anfwcr or reply. Me brings the fol- 
lowing argument to prove that the doftrine of the 
immortality Qii\\z foul is even deftruftivc to fociety :— 

y The charming piclurc he draws of himfelf, and which he 
cxcufes no othcrwife than by laying the f.iult on his stars, will 
hardly prejudice any one in favour of hii opii.ions. How far 
it refembles any other of the brotherhood, ihey beft know, 
who have examined the genius of modern infidelity. Howeiw ■ 
thus he fpeaks of his own amiable turn of I^ind ; '^ In diem 
** vivcntem, nugacem, rellgionis contemptorem, injuria; iilata; 
** meraofem, iuvidum, triltem, infidiatorcm, proditorem, ma- 
" gum, iiicantatorem, fuorum oforem, turpi libidini dedltum, 
*' folitarium, inamoBuum, aufterum ; fponte etiam divinantero* 
*' zelotypum, obfccEnum, lafcivum, maledicum, varium, and* 
** pitcm/impuram, calumniatorem, c^c." We have had many 
Free-thinkers, but few fuch Free-fpeake; s. But though thefe fort 
of writers arc not ufed to give us fo direSi a pi(^ture of themfelves, 
yet it hath been obferved, that they have unawares copied from 
their own tempers, in the ungracious drawings they have made 
of Human Nature and Religion. 

4 " From 
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*' From this flatiering rotion of a future state, 
" ill men get opportunity to compafs iheir wicked 
*' defigfis.: and, on the fame account, good menfuf- 
•* fer tbemjelves to be injurioudy treated. Civil 
** Laws, relying on tbis fancufu 1 afiiOarce, relax their 
•* neceffary feveiity; and thus is the opinign produc- 
*' live of .muL-li mifchief to mankind"." iind then, 
by anotlicr argument as good, he fliews the benefits 
accruing to' the flate from the belief of the foul's 
ixortaUiy : " Thofe who maintain th;it the foul dies 
" with the body, muft needs be, by their principles', 
*' honefter men than others, becaufe they have a pe- 
*' culiar intereft in pteferving their reputation i this 
" being the on!y future property they pretend to 1 
'* And the Profeflion of the Soul's mortality being 
" generally efteemed as fcandalous as that of ufury, 
'• fuch men will be moft exaft and fcrupulous ifl 
" point of honour, as y-our ufurer, to keep up the 
*' credit of his calling, is of all men tlie tnojl: reli- 
" gious obfcrver of his word"." 

S E C T. IV. 

MR. Bayle, the laftfupporter of this paradox, 
is of a very differtnt charailtr froni thcle 
Jiatian Sophifts : A writer, who, to the utmoft 
ftcength and clearnefs of reafoning, hath added all 
the livelinefs, and delicacy of wit : who pervading 
human nature at his eafe, (truck, into the province 
of PARADOX, as an exercife for the unwearied vi- 
gour of his mind : who, with a foul fuperior ro the 
(barpcft attacks of fortune, and a heart praflifed to 
the beft philofophy, had not yet enough cf real 
greatnefs, to overcome that lalt foible of fuperior 
minds, the temptation of honour, which the aca- 

■ Di immtrlalilati eaimorum, cap,!!. • Cap, XKxi!!. 
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DEMic EXERCISE OF WIT is conccived to bring to 
its profeiTors. 

A writer of this charafter will dcfervc a parti- 
cular regard : For paradoxes^ which in the hands of 
a Tcland or a Tindal end in rank ofTenfive impietyi 
will, under the management of a Bayle, always 
afford fomtthing for ufe or curiofity : Thus, in the 
very work we are about to examine \ the many 
admirable obfervations on the nature and genius of 
polytheifm, happen tp be a full anfwer to all which 
the Author of Chriftianity as old as the creation 
hath advanced againft the ufe of revelation. For a 
flcilful chemift, though difappointed in his graxd 
tnagijlerium^ yet often di/covcrs, by the way, fomc 
ufeful and noble medicament ; while the ignorant 
pretender to the art, not only lofes his labour, but 
fills all about him with the poifonous (learns of j^M- 
mate. 

The profejfed defign of Mr. Bayle*s work is to 
enquire, which is leaft hurtful to mankind^ ancient 
idolatry y or modern alheifm: And had he confined 
himfelf to that fubjeft, we had had no concern with 
him, but Ihould have left him in the hands of Meff, 
Jacquelot and Bernard. I freely own they arc both 
fiark naught : All the difierence is, that Atheifm 
diredly excludes and deftroys the irue fehfe of moral 
rijght and wrong ; and Polytheifm fets up a /alfe 
^ecies of it. 

But the more particular, though lefc avowed, 
purpofe of this elaborate treatife is to prove, that 
jitheifm is not dejiruulive of Society \ and here he falls 
under our notice -, no diftindl anfwer, that I know 
of, having been. yet attempted to this part of his per- 
formance. 

*» Pen(ees diverfes, ecrites a un dofteur de Sorbonne a Toca- 
fion de la comete qui parut au Mois de Decembre, 1680. &— 
Continuation dcs Pciifeea diverles, &c. ou Reponfc a plufiears 
difiiculceZf &c. 

Hil 
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*' His arguments in fupport of this Paradox, are 

occafionally, and fo without any method, interfperfed 
throughout that large work : But, to gi^-T them all 
the advantage they are capable of, I have here col- 
lefted and difpoled them in fuch order, that they 
miKinUy fupport, and come in to the aid of one 
another. 

It had been generally efteemed a proof of the dc- 
ftruiftive nature of Atheifm to Society, that thii 
principle excludes the Lncivledge of moral good and evil', 
fuch knowledge being, as will be feen, pofterior to 
the knowledge of a God. His firft argument there- 
fore for the innocefice of atheifm is, 

I. " That an Atheift may have an idea of the 
*• moral difference between good and evil, becaiile 
*' Atheifts, as well as Theifls, may comprehend the 
*' fivft principles of morals and metaphyfics, from 
*' which this difference may be deduced. And in 
" fadt (he fays) both the Epicurean atheift, who de- 
'* nied (he providence of God, and the Slratomc 
*' atheift, who denied his Being, had this idea%" 

This often repealed argument is fo looftly ex- 
preflcd, that it is capable of many meanings j in 
fomc of which the aflertion is true, but not to the 
purpofe i in others to the purpofe, but not true. 
Therefore before any precife aiifwer can be given 
to it, it will be ncceifaiy to trace up moral duty to 
its firft principles. And though an enquiry of this 
fort (houid not prove the molt amufing eitlier to 
mylelf or my reader, it may be found however to 
defcrve our pains. For a ip ricof difputeand refine- 
ment hath fo entangled and confounded all our con- 
clulions on a fubjcct, in iifclf, very clear and intcl- 



' Voiei lei Pcnrees iliverfes, cap, ei;tx' I 
a CCS Pen let!, cap. iv, Rcponfe a la in. A 
]»■ Cojitiniiaiiofc ilcs Penr. div. op. zxVau 
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ligiblc, that t am pcrfuadcd, were morality hcr- 
fclf, of which the ancients made a Goddds, to ap- 
pear in pcrfon amongft men, anjHie qneftioncd con- 
cerning her birch, ftie would be tempted to anlwef 
as Homer docs in Lucian^ that her commentators had 
lb learnedly embarraffed the difpute, that ihe was 
now as much ac a jofs as They to account for her 
originaL 

To proceed therefore with all poflible brevity: 
Each animal hath its inJlinSf implanted by nature to 
direft it to its greatest good. Amongft thefe, man 
hath his ; to which modern philofophers have given 
the name of 

1. The MORAL sense: whereby we conceive and 
feel a pleafure in right, and a diftafte and averfion 
to wrong, prior to all reflexion on their natures, or 
their confcqucnces. This is the firft inlet to the ode* 
^nte idea of morality ; and, plainly, the moft ex- 
tenfive of all ; the Atheift as well as Thrift having 
it. When inftinft had gone thus far, 

2. Thtrenfoning faculty improved upon its dic- 
tates: For, men led by reflexion to examine the 
foundation of this moral fenfe^ foon difcovercd that 
there were real eflential differences in the. qualities of 
human aftions, efl:abli(hcd by nature ; and, confe- 
quently, that the love and hatred excited* by the 
moral fenfe were not capricious in their operations \ 
for, that in the eflcntial properties of their objeftj 
there was a SPECIFIC difference. Reafon hav- 
ing gone thus far, f and thus far too it might conduft 
the Stratonic atheift) it flopped ; and faw that fome* 
thing was ftill wanting whereon to eftablilh the mo- 
RALiTV, properly fo called, of actions^ that is, 
an onLTOATioM on men to perform fomc, and to 
avoid others-, and that, to find this fomething, there 
was need of calling in other principles to its aflift- 
ftance : Bccaulc nothing can thus olligt but 

|. A 
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3. Afuperier will: Aiid fuch a will could not 
be found ciil the being and attributes of God were 
endbhlhfd 1 but was difcovered with them. 

Hence arofe, and only from hence, a moral 
DIFFERENCE. From this time human aiflions be- 
came the fubjedt of oiligaiiort, and not till now : 
For though INSTINCT felt a difference in aflions ; 
and REASON difcovcred that this difference was 
founded in the nature of things -, yet it was will 
only which could make a compliance with that dif- 
ference a DUTY. 

On thefc three Principles therefore, namely the 
tftoral fcnfe^ the cfftTttial d'ffersnce in hiim.m eilions, 
and the will cf God, is built the whole edifice of 
pTcMual mordily : Each of which hath its dillinft 
motive to enforce it ; Compliance with the moral 
fenfe exciting a pleafurable fenfation ; compliance, 
with the eJfcJitlal differences of things promoting the 
order and harmony of the unireriej and compliance 
with the 'i^-ilt of God obtaining an abundant re- 
ward. 

This, when- attentively confidered, can never fail 
of affecting us with the molt lively fenfe of God's 
g;oodncrs to Mankind, who, gracioufly refpecling 
the imbecillity of Man's nature, the (lownef's of his 
reajon, and the violence of his pnffiens-, hath been 
pleafed to aflbrd three different excitements to the 
practice of Virtue ; that men of ail ranks, conili- 
futioTis, and educations, might find their account in 
one or other of them; fomething that would hit 
tht\T palale, fatisfy their reafon, or fubdue their w;7/. 
The firft principle, which is the moral fenfe.^ would 
ftrongiy operate on thofe, who, by the exafl tem- 
perature and balance of the paffions, were difen- 
gaged enough to fe;.-! the delicacy cf it's charms \ 
and have an elegance of mind to refpefl the nob'e- 
nels of its dictates. The fecond, which is tlie ffffn- 

l difftntice, will have its wei^^hc wicli the'Specu- 

' ' F 4 Jdiive, 
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lative, the abftrad and profound reafoners^ and on 
all thofe who excel in the knowledge of human na- 
ture. And the third, which refolves itfelf into the 
will of God^ and cakes in all the confcqucnces of obe- 
dience and dilobediencc, is principally adapted to the 
great body of Mankind. 

It may perhaps be objedled, to what is here deli- 
vered, I hat the true principle of morality Jhould have 
the worihieji motive to enforce it: fVhereas the Will of 
God is enforced by the r/Vcc; of rewards and punifih 
ments \ on which mctivCy virtue haib the fmallefi me- 
rit. This character of the true principle of mora- 
lity is perfeftly right; and agrees, we fay, with the 
principle which we make to be the true : For the 
legitimate motive to virtue, on that principle, b 
compliance with the Will of God \ a compliance 
which hath the higheft degree of merit. But this 
not being found of fufficient power to take in the 
Gi-nerality, the confequences of compliance or non- 
compliance to this Will, as far as relates to rewards 
and ( unifhments, were firfl drawn out to the people's 
view. In which they were dealt with as the teach- 
ers of mathematics treat their pupils ; when, to en- 
gage them in a fublime dcmonftration, they explain 
to them the ufe and fertility of the theorem. 

To thefe great purpofes ferve the three priw- 
CIPLES, while in conjundion : But now, as in the 
civil world and the affairs of men, our pieafure, ia 
contemplating the wifdom and goodnefs of Provi- 
dence, is often difturbed and checked by the view 
of fome human perverfity or folly which runs acrofs 
that Difpenfation j fo it is here, in the intelle^ual 
This admirable provifion for the fupport of virtue 
hath been, in great meafure, defeated by its pre-. 
tended Advocates ; who, in tl:eir eternal fquabbles 
about the true foundation of morality, and the obli- 
gation to its praftice, have facrilcgioufly untwift^d 
this THREEFOLD CORD*, and each runnincr away 

with 
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with the pare he elleemed the ftrongcft, hath affixed 
that to die throne of God, as the golden chain that 
is to unite and draw all unto it. 

This man propofes to illuftrate the doiftrine of the 
MORAL SENSE ; and then the morality of aftions 
is founded only in that/f'^c": with him, metaphyfics 
and logic, by which the ejfetituil difference, in hu- 
man adioiis, is demon it rated, are nothing buc 
words, noltjfji, i-ifions ■■, the imply regions tind Ihadews 
of philufoyiy. The profefiors of them are moo}!- 
blind wiis; and Lc'cf:e hnnfcif is treated as a fchonl- 
miin ''. To talk nf reward and punilhment, confc-' 
quent on rde zwll cf a faperior^ is to make the prac- 
tice of virtue mercenary and fervile i from which, 
pure huiiian nature ii the moft abhorrent. 

Another undertakes to demonftrate the essen- 
tial oiTFERENCES OF THINGS, and thcir natural 
fitnefs ami Unfitnef- to certain ends ; and then mora- 
lity,\% Ibkly founded on ihule differences ; and God 
ana hl^ Will have nothing to do in the matter. 
Then llie Will of God cannot make any thiniT mo- 
rally good and evil, jull and unjuft ; nor confe- 
qucntly be the caufe of any obligation on moral 
~ Agents : becaufe the eirences and natures of thit^-?, 
Kfhich conltitute aftions good and evil, arc indepen- 
[ on that Will ; which is forced to fuhmit to 
r relations like weak Man's. And therefore, if 
-e were no natural juHIcc, that is, if the rational 
intelleftual nature were, of itfeif, undetermined 
|od unobltgSd to any thing, and fo deftitute of mg- 
^lity properly fo called, it were not polTible that 
thing fhoiild be made morally good or evil, 
jigatory or unlawful, or that any moral obligation 
luld be begotten by any Will or pofitive com- 
Jiand whatlbevcr. — And thtn our knowledge of 
(poral good and evil is folely acquired by abltradl 
aloning: And to talk of its coming any other way 
' ChemHinJIia. paffim. 

into 
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Into the mind, is weak and fuperftitious, as making 
God aft unnccefiarily and fuperfluoufly. 

A third, who propofes to place fntyrality on Ibt 
will of afuperior^ which is its true bottom, ads yet 
on the fame exterminating model. He tal<e^ the 
other two Principles to be merdy viflonary : The 
m^ral fetjfe is nothing but the impreiTion of educa- 
tion ; the love vf the fpecies romantic ; and invented 
by crafty knaves, to dupe the young, the rain, 
and the ambitious. Nature, he faith, hath con- I 
fined us to the narrow fphcte oi f elf -love ; and our 
snoft pompous pretences of pure difintcreftcdnefi, 
but the more artful dirguife of that very pafllon. 
He not only denies ail moral difference in aftions, 
antece;-ent to the Will of God, which fas we fliall I 
ibew anon) he might well do ; but like wife, all 
fpetifie difference: vviil not fo much as allow it to be 
a -RULE to dire6): us to the performance of God's 
^ill ; for that the notions of fit and unfit proceed 
not from that difference^ but from the arbitrary im- 
pofitions of Will only ; that God is the free caufe of 
Truths as well as Beings ; and then, confequently, 
if he fo wills, two and two would not make four. 
j^t length his fyftem fhrinks into a vile and abjedl: 
feifiibnefs; and, as he degrades and conrrafts his 
initure, he flips, before he is aware, quite bcfidcs 
his foundation, which he profefTcs to be the Will of 
God. 

Thus have men, borne away by a fondnefs to 
their own idle fyflems, prefumptuoufly broken in 
upon that triple barrier % with which God has 

« St. Paul might have taught them better ; who colledling to- 
gether and enforcing all the motives for the practice op vir- 
tue, exprelTeth himielf in this manner. ** Finally^ hnthren^ 
** mobaf/vevtrfhijigi a*e true, nx^i-at/otver fhings are honcft, nvtat* 
** /oe*ver things are }uA'' — To7»«Trcy, u^i?Jpf,U eer* irir AAH0H, o^* 
ZEMNA, oo-a AIKAIA— a>.yGi evidently relating to the ^finii^ 
^erence cf things ; crepa (implying fumething of worth, fplen- 
dour, dignity) to the moral fenj'e which men have of thif differ- 

been 
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been gracioiilly pleafed to cover and fccurc Virtue j 
and given advantage to tKe cavils ai Libertines and 
Infidels ; who on each of thele three Principles, 
thus advanced on the ruins of the other two, have 
reciprocally forged a fcheme of Religion- indepen- 
dent on Moraliiy'; and a fcheme of Morality in- 
dependent on Religion *j who, how ditFcrent Ibever 
their employments may appear, are indeed but 
twilHng the fame rope at different ends: the plain 
defign <--f both being to overthrow religion. But 
as the Moralift's is the more plaufible fcheme, it is 
now become moR in fafliion : So that of late years 
a deluge of moral fyftems hatli overflowed the learn- 
ed world, in which either the moral finf^t or the 
effeniial d'fferenci!, rides alone triumphant ■, which 
Kke the chorus of clouds in /Iriflopbanei, the AsKisoi 
NtiptXai, the ETEiiNAL RELATIONS, are intriiduced 
into the fccnc, with a gaudy oiitfide, to fopplant 
7" pj'/fr, and to teach the arcs of fraud and fopbijiry i 
fcut in a little time betray themlclves tg be empty, 

ofcure, noify, impious Nothings. 

' In a word, with regard to the feveral lorts o£ 
Hirtxiifii, thofe, I mean, who arc indeed friends 

1 aoJ Ju(«i«, juft, \% relative to Will or Law. The Ap- ftic 
Dcceii* — *' Wjiylwtr tl'iHgi are pure, ".t^tai/.^'v.r ihingt a't 
'* lovely, whaijiivir thingi are of good report''— t'o-a oyia, 
Ma sfM^ixii, 'iax liip-'u.x. lo ihefe three latter cha<3£iers 
■nuking the nature o( ihe three preceding: ^yts fun referring 
B ahfiraB Iruib \ v^nrl^iKii Imiil;, amiable, lo . i-iait »r iaj}iii3:'vs 
^tjiy ; and I'l^Kjia "f govi rip»rt, reputable, 10 the obfcrva'ion 
f U'iil er Law. He concludes, *' If thfc bt em virtiK, and 
t'.cTi bt aiy praile, tllsk ~f I'mji thing ." « iif ci^ini, «ai « 
■a.t«^, Ta«B ?^yl^ifffl<. That is. If iHl- innrai (es.k and die 
:ial difference of things can make the p^ail.ie of mnrality. a 
ti OT obedience to 3>/*-«/- »'///, matiet ot p' a/t, ib'mk of 
fi thinjs, 

' See ike Ynh'.r cf the Se/:, and confer the t^niii'i itU ihe tri- 
bal 'f f.h'ml iiirlMt, and ih^jiart/> mio thi 'nainre ej /^aiij, 
4th the body of the bonk. 
^ See the fourth Treatife of the Ch.raflniflia, HitiluIe^> A 
"■■■""' —ifeirnii^ I'lust ani litrtt, 

to 
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to Religion, and who detcft the Infidel's abufe of 
dieir principles, I would recomoiend to thdr inter- 
piccacion the following oracle of aa arcient U^. 
OT TAP ESTIN ETPEiN THI AILAIGZTNHZ AA- 
AHN APXHN OTJ^E AA.VHN TENEIIX, H THN 
EK TOT AIOS KAI THI KOINHS «T£EA£. 

This noble trurh, ibst Ue :nfy true fomnuaiicn and 
€ri^:nal o^ mcraHiy U lit J':':. I cf God interpreted bj 
ite mcraiffn e cnS f-J'tntial dif^v iKct cf things^ was a 
randsm thought of CbryJ:^;us the Stcic. I give ic 
this term, i. Bccaufe the ancinc phllofophy teaches 
nothing ccrrain concerning the true ground of mo- 
ral obligation. 2. Bccau.e PitUsrcb^s quoting it 
amongft^Zv re:r^fijr::£: :f ilf S'/riri, (hews ic to be 
inconfiilent with their c:her coftrine. And indeed, 
the fuiiowir.g the ancient philofophers too lervikly, 
hath orcaHoncd the errors cf modem ir^oralifls, ia 
unnaturally fepsrating the three principles of pradi- 
cal moralit)-, Pl^i.c beir-g the parrcn of the mcrd 
Jinfe 5 jlr.fic:!: of the (j^'cKt.di d:ffTeHC£i ; and Zer.$ 
pf dbitrcfy ^':'!L 

And now, 10 conr.e more dire5i!y to our Adveria- 
lys argument : We ny then, 

1. That the Atheist cm ntver ccnie to the know- 
ledge of the uc£ALi7v c: adions properly £0 
called. 

2. That tho-jgh he be capable of bting afieScd 
with the n:*ul fr-'Je^ and may arrive to the 
knowledge of the real fJj'r.LuI di^nrtv^es :n the 
cuiltie^ of hum^n aciicns ; ye: this ylr i ar<d 
thefc ci^tTcna: make noihing lor the purpcfe 
of M. Eryu'% argun-.er.t : beccuic thefe. even 
in cor.iundti.:n, are lotallv inlLScient to ir.£u- 
cncc lociety in the practice cf virtue : which 
2nf:uer,ce :s the thing in q;'.er:irn. 

Both trcfe cor.cl'jf:o:.s, I pitfume, have been 
clearly proved from whit hath been faid above, of 
the $Tigin cf 6^di() ; and, juft before, cf ite /cm- 

dation 
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dalion of moral virtue : But that nothing may be 
fanting to the argument, I fhall crave leave to ex- 
line the matter with a little more exaflnefs. 

And firit, that an Jtksiji, as fucb, can never 
'arrive to the kncjikdge 0/ the morality cf aHiom pro- 
perly fo caller!, Ihall be further made good againft the 
realbning which Mr. Bayk brings to prove, tbat the 
Morality of human aElions may be demonjirated en the 
principles cf a Stratonicean, or atheiUic Fatalift ; 
whom he perfonates in this manner : " The " beau- 
" ty, fymmetry, regularity, and order, (ten in the 
•' univerfe, are the effects of a blind unintelligent 
*' Nature 1 and though this Nature, in her work- 
"" manthip, hath copied after no ide^is, flie hath ne- 
verthelefs produced an infinite number of fpecies, 
with each its diltinft efiential attribute. It is not 
in conlequence of our opinion, that fire and water 
differ in Ipecies, and that there is a like difference 
between love and hatred, afSrrriacion and negation; 
Their fpecific difference is founded in the nature of 
the things rhem:elves. But how do we know this? 
Is it net by comparing the clTential properties of 
one of thefe beings with the eflential properties of 
another of them ? But we know, by the fame 
■way, that there is a fpecific difference between 
trurh and falfhood, between good faith and per- 
■fidioufnefs, between gratitude and ingratitude, 
tfc. We may then be affared, that vice and 
vinue differ fpecificaily by their nature, indepen- 
■dcnt of our opinion." This, Mr. Bayk calls 
leir being naturally feparated from each other : 
,nd thus much we allow. fJe goes on : *' Let' 
"us fee now by what viaji Stralonic atheifts may 

^ La be»ute, la lymetrie, la regnlariie. I'oidre que Ton voit 
"ii I'univen, font i'ouvrage d'une naiure qui ti'a point de con- 
Jance, & qu'encote, W;. Loniin. Jes pinfei di-anftt, c, cli. 
Voiori comment iU pouvoicot lavoir qu'elles etoient outre 
Tepafces inocalemccit. lis aitribiioient, £^(. liim itiJ. 

*' come 
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*■ come tpthe knowlpdge of vice and virjiie's being 
**'meraHy as well as itiitura'Jy feparatcd. Thoy af 
•* cribc to rlie fame Ltctllity of nature the cBabljfh- 
•' ment of ihofe relations which wc find lo be b;- 
*' tween things, a d the eftabliflimcnt of thofe rules 
^•by which we diillnguiih thofe relations. There 
f* afe rules of reafoning independent of the wiH of 
•* man : It is not bccaiife men have been pleaftd to 
".fix the rules of fyHogifoi, tliat thnefore ihole 
•' rules are juft and true : they arc fo in Lhemfelves, 
" and all the endeavours of the wit of man againft 
•* iheif cflence and their attribates would be vain 
*• and ridiculous." This liliewifc we grant him. 
He proceeds : " If then there arc certain and im- 
*■ mutable rules for the operation of the underftand- 
•? jog, there are aifo fuch for the determinations of 
*• the will." But this we deny. He would prove 
it thus: " The * rules of thele determinations are 
" not altogether arbitrary ; fome of them proceed 
.** from the neceflity of nature ; and thcfc impofe aa 
■• iodifpenfable obiigaiion. The moll general of 
-••'thefe rules is this, that nun ought to -j>i:i wbet is 
.*' mefi cenfvnuahh to right rtafon : For there is no 
*• truth more evident than this, that it is fit a rea- 
■• fbnable creature (hould conform to right reatbn, 
••and unBt that fuch a creature fliould recede from 
** it." This is his argument. To which I reply, 
that, from tbence, no mcral diffsreHce can arife. He 
contends that rbings are laib naluraUy and mcrally 
ftporalU. He fj'-Cdks of thefc ideas as very diiftr- 
ent {as indeed they are) and proves the truth of 
them by different arguments. 7be iiattiral cjfential 
Sfffrime of thvgi then, if we mean any thing by 
the terms, hath this apparent property \ that it 
Urates a /.'«//j in the agent to aft agreeably thereto: 

■k L« T|^l« '< Kt iflet — 1) ns fent p« noics i i bi n ih ti: tl 
f^ a ftii fmaiiint, ^c tJm iiid. 

Ai 
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As the tiiorsl difference of things creates, befides 
this Jilriefi, an uHigniion likewifc : When therefore 
there is an obligatm in the agent, there is a moral 
differcme in the things, and lo on the contrary, for 
they are infeparable. If then we Ihew, that righ; 
Tzzion alone cannot properly oblige-, it will fclloflf 
that the knowlei^e of what is agreeable to right 
rcafon doth not induce a mcral diffn-fuce : Or that 3 
Siritonicean is not under any ohlij^ation to a£t agree- 
ably 10 fight reafon ; which is the thing Mr. Ba^ 
contends for. 

I. Obligation, neceffarily implies an Obtiger ; 
The Obliger muft be dilTcreni from, and not one 
and the fame with the obitgtd : la make a man 
at once the Obliger and obliged, is ihe lame thing 
as to make him treat or enter into cgmpad; with 
himfalf, which is the higheft of abfurdlties. For it 
is. an unquellioned rule in law and reafon, that whO' 
ever acquires a right to any thing from the obliga- 
tion of another towards him, may relinquilh that 
right. If therefore the Obliger and obliged be one 
and the fame pcrfon, in that cafe all obligation mii!l; 
be void of courfe ; or rather no obligation would 
have commenced. Yet Unc Siratcnic aiheill: is guilty 
of tliis abfiirdity, when he talks of aftions being 
mtral or ohligaiory. For what Being can be found 
whereon to place this obligation ? Will he fay right 
reajun? But that is the very abfurdity we complain 
of i bccaufe reaj'n is only an attribute of the perfon. 
obliged, his alTift^nt to judge of his obligations, \i 
he hath any from another Being : To make this then 
the Obliger, is to make a man oblige himfelf. If 
he fay, he means by reafon not every man's parti- 
cular rea.'on, but reafon in general; I reply, that 
ibis reafon is a mere abftracS notion, which hath no 
real fubfjSence: and how that which hath norcal 
fubfiilencelhQLild chiigej is ftill more difficult to ap- 
^ehen4. . j^ 

2. Bat 
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4. But farAcr, msrat chUgatior.^ that is^ the 
obligation of a free agent, implies a Ltfir, which 
enjoins and forbids ; but a La^ is the impofition of 
an intelligent fuperior, who hath power cd exaft 
conformity thereunto. But blind unintelligent Na^ 
ture is no lawgiver, nor can what proceeds neceflarily 
from thence come under the nonon of a Law : We 
£iy indeed, in common fpeech, the law of necejfitj^ 
and the hir of reafin and na:ure\ but thele are 
merely popular exprefllons : By the firft, we mean 
only to infinuate, that necejjltj ha:h, as it were, one 
property of a laT^ namely that of forcing ; and by 
the iecond, we mean the rule which the fiipreme 
Lawgiver hath laid down for the judging of his 
Will. And while this l:=rht and dircilion of reafcn 
or nature is con&dered as a ru!e cn!y, given by the 
Xjod of nstun^ the term may be allowed : Thofc 
who fo confidered the term were the firft who fo 
irfcd it, Aftcr-wrlrers retained the name ; but, by 
a ftrange abiu:d::v, Scpanrei the L^rv-jiver from 
his iflX; on a fir.zy of 1:3 being ot virtue to 
oUfge by its own in:r:nfic excellence, or by the good 
of wh'ch it is prcduclive. Bu: how anv thing excepc 
a Law, in the proper ph:!c.bph:c fenle, can oblige 
a dependent rea "on2b!e Bei":g enJ.ued with will, is 
utterly incor.ceivab!?. The tLir.darrcrital error in 
Mr. fi^//s argj.TiCn: Hrems to be this: He faw the 
cfiential difference of th'ngs : he found thrf;: difftr- 
ences the a^lccuate object of the ;.•« 'er-^JKdlrg ; and 
fo too hafiily concluded th^r.-n to be the adequate 
objeA of the t; ;;■ likcwife. I:i t'^.is he was miftaken, 
they arc indeed tVe adequate cb;;^ of the under- 
ibnding ; becaul'c the ^-.V-^fj*-:?/ is paffivc in its 
perceptions ar.d therefore ur.ier the ible diredion 
of thc!*c nfcelTary ditTcrcriCCS. Bi:t the «•;// is not 
pafTive in it^ <*r:rrn^i:'.a:ior.s : rVr ir.t^ar.ce, that three 
are kfs t* an five, (h- urcenUni.'iing is necirflitated 

iud^c, b;.t th: \\\\\ is :k: r.ece::Uated to chufe 

five 
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five before three : Therefore the efTential differences 
of things are not the adequate object of the c/V/. the 
Law of a Superior muft be taken in to conftitiKe 
obligation in choice, or morality in aftio/is, 

Hobbes fecms to have penetrated farther into this 
matter, than the Slralonicean of Mr. Bajk ; he ap- 
peared to have been lenfible that moreibly implied 
obligaticn^ and ob igation a law, and a law a Law- 
giver : Therefore, having (as they fay) expelled the 
Le^i^ator of the univerie, that morality of actions 
might have fome foundation, he thought fit to un- 
derprop it with his earthly God, the Z-iwa/iaB; and . 
to make him the creator and fupportcrof m.ra/ right 
and wrong. 

But a favourer of Mr. B.iyh'i paradox may per- 
haps objeft, that as he was allowed a fitnejs, and 
vnp.neii in actions dilcoverabie by the eflenrtal dif- 
ference of things ; and as this fitnefs and unfitnefs 
implies beneht and damage to the aifior, and others; 
it being in faift leen, that the practice of virtue pro- 
motes (he happinefs of the Individual, or at Icaft of 
the Species, and that vice obftrufts it j it may be 
faid, that this will be fufBcient to make morality^ or 
obligalwn, in the S-ratonlc fyflem ; if not in the 
ftridt fenfe of the word, yet as to the nature of the 
thing. To this I reply, that in that Syftem, what- 
ever advanced human happinefs, would be only a 
natural good j and virtue as merely fuch, as food 
and covering : and, that which retarded it, a natu- 
ral evil, whether it was vice, peflilence, or unkindly 
fcafons. Natural, I fay, in contradifiinftion to 
morai, or fuch a good as any one would be obliged 
to feek or promote. FoP 'till it be made appear 
that Man hath received his being from the ilUI of 
another -, and fo depending on that other, is account- 
able to him for it ; he can be under no moral obli- 
gauon to prefer good to evil, or even life to death. 
From the n^iurc oi any action, morality cannot 
" ' Vol. 1. G ft-Iej 
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arife ; nor from its effeSs : Not from the firft, be? 
eaufe, being only reafonable or unreafonable, no*' 
thing follows but a ftnefs in doing one, and an ab* 
furdity in doing the other : Not from the (econd, be- 
eaufe, did the good or evil produced make the ac« 
eion moralj brutes, fronv whofe a6tions proceed both 
good and evil, would have morality. 

If k be farther urged, that the obfervance of 
thefe eflential differences is promoting the perfedioD 
of a particular fyftem, which contributes^ in ks 
concentration, to the perfedion of the univerfe ; and 
that therefore a reafonable creature is obliged to 
conform thereto : 1 anfwer, firft, that (on the prin- 
ciples before laid down) to make a reafonable crea- 
ture oiliged in this cafe, he muft firft be enforced by 
the Whole, of which he is part. This enforcement 
cannot here be by intentional command, whole ob- 
jcd is free agency, becaufc the Stratonic Whole, or 
univerfal Nature, i« blind and unintelligible. It 
muft force then by the neceffity of its nature; and 
this will, indeed, make men obliged as clocks art 
by weights, but never as free agents are, by the 
command of an intelligent Superior, which only 
can make aftions moral. But fecondly, an uniform 
perfeft Whole can never be the effedt of blmd fate ; 
but is the plain image and impreflion of one intelli- 
ger)t felf-exiftent Mind. In a word, as it is of the 
nature of the independent firft Caufe of all things to 
be obliged only by his own wifdom ; fo it feems ta 
be of the nature of all dependent intelligent beings 
to be obliged only by the will of the firft Caule. 

" All things therefore (fays the great Mafter of rea- 
« fon; do work, after a fort, according to Law : All 
«* other things according to a law, whereof, fome 
*' Superior, to whom they are fubjefr, is Author ; 
«' only the works and operations of God have him 
•' both for their worker, and for the Law whereby 
** they are wrought. 1 he Being of God is a kind 

* I "of 
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*' of Law to his working; for that pcrfedHon which 
*' God IS giveih perfeftion 10 that he doth '." 

Nor docs this contradift what we have aflerted, 
and not only alTcrted, but proved, in fpeaking of 
moral obligation, tbat nctbiftg, hut (f^Jl, caHsbligt: 
Becaufe our whole tealbning is confined to man's cb- 
Ugalion. And if there be any thing certain, in the 
firft principles of law or rcafoti, this muft be con- 
felTed to be of the number, that a man can neiiber 
eblige himftlf., nor be obliged by names and n-tions; fo 
that, to create an obligation, the ^/7/ of fomc other 
being miift be found out. A principle, which the 
coiniiion conceptions of man, and th: univerfal 
practice of human life confirms. But, as in our 
dilcourfe of God, the weakncfs of our intell:fls 
conftrairs us 10 explain our conceptior.s of his na- 
ture by human ideas, therefore when we fpeatc of 
the moraUly of h:s adions, finding them to be 
founded in no other, or fuperior Will, we fjy, he 
is cbliged only by lis oivnutfdcm: Obligation, wi,en 
applied to God, meaning no more than diTtEiion : 
for, that an independent being can be fubjeft to obli- 
gation in the fenfe that a dependf.t being is fubjcft, 
is, by the very terms, an high iibfurdity. Ohiiga- 
tiin, therefore, when applied to man, being cne 
thing i when applied to God another-, the flriiteft 
rules of logic will allow difiercnc attributes to be 
predicated of each. It is confefRd. we have a clear 
and adequate idea of ohligatioi:, as it relates 10 man : 
of this obligation we have affirmed fomtthing plain 
and evident : U is likewife confcffed we \m.v: a very 
obfcurc and inadequate idea of cb/igdlion, as it re- 
lates to God : Of ttis obligaion, too, we have 
affirmed fomething, whofe evidence muH needs 
partake of the imperfcdlion of its fubjeCl. Yet 
there have been found Objeiftors fo perverfc, who 

' fftettt'iEcl. P^L B. I. SeB. 2. 
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would not only have deer conceptions regulated on 
obfcure \ but what is /imply predicated of God, to 
deftroy v^hat hath been proved of man. 

But to fet this matter in a fuller light, I will juft 
mention two objeftions (not peculiar to the Stratoni- 
eeans) againfi: morality's being founded in will. 

Obj. I. It is faid, " That, as every creafOre 
** neceffarily purfues happinefs, it is that which 
*' obliges to moral obfervance, and not the Will of 
•* God : becaufe it is to procure happinefs that we 
•• obey command, and do every other aft : and bcr 
^' caufe, if that Will commanded us to do what 
** would make us unhappy, we fhould be forced to 
** difobey it.'* 7'o this 1 anfwer, that when it is 
faid morality is founded on Willy it is not meant 
that every Will obliges, but that nothing but 
Will can oblige. It is plain the Will of an, infe- 
rior or equal cannot be meant by it : It is not 
fimply Will then, but Will fo and fo circum- 
ftanced : And why it is not as much Will which 
obliges, when it is the l^FiU of a fuperior feeking our 
goody as the Will of a fupericr fimply^ I am yet to 
learn. To fay then that happinefs anr' not Will 
makes the obligation, feems like faying, that when 
in mechanics a weight is raifed by an engine, the 
wheels and pullies are not the caufe, but that uni- 
verfal affeftion of matter called attraSlion. Obj. 2. 
If it be (till urged, " that one can no more be called 
*' the obliger than the other ; becaufe though hap- 
•* pinefs could not oblige without Will, on the 
other hand, W^ill could not oblige without hap- 
pinefs ;" I reply, this is a miftake. Will 
could not indeed oblige to. unbappinefs ; but it 
would oblige to what fhould produce neither one 
nor the other, though all confiderations of the con- 
fequcnce of obeying or difobeying were away. 

Obj. 3. It is faid, '' That if, according to the 
*' modern notions of philofophy, the will of God 

" be 
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*' be determined by the eternal relations of things, 
*' ihey are properly thofe relations (as Dr. Clarke 
*' would have it) which oblige, and not the will of 
** God, For if A impel B ; and B, C, and C, 
'* D ; it is A and not C that properly impels D." 
But here I fufpeit the objeftion confounds natural 
caufe and effeii with inoral agent and palient i which 
are two dill:inft things, as appears, as on many 
othirr accounts, !b from their efFefts; the one im- 
plying rialurat vecrffitj^ the other, only m/^ral jitnefs. 
'I'hus, in the cafe before tis, the eternal relations 
are, if you will, the natural caufe, but the will of 
God is the moral agency ; And our qiieftion is, not 
of natural neceffUy that refulcs from the former, but, 
of moral fitn'.fs that refults from the latter. Thus 
that which is not properly the natural caufe of my 
afting, is the moral caufe of it. And fo on the 
contrary- 

On the whole, then, it appears, that WjIU and 
Will only, can conttitute obligation ; and, confe- 
quently, make aftions moral, i. e. fuch a5 defcrve 
reward and punijhmen!. Yet when men rtfle"^ on 
the afFe(5tions of their own minds, and find there a 
fenfi of right and wrong fo ftrongly imprL-ffEd as to 
be attended with a confcioufnefs that the one defcrves 
reward and the other punift>ment„ even tho' there 
were no God ; this fo perplexes matters, as to 
diipofe them, in oppofition to all thofe plain deduc- 
tions, to place morality in the ejfentral t'ijference of 
things. But would they confider that lJ.'al viry fer,- 
falion, which fo much mideads us in judging of 
[fhe true foundation of morality, is the plaine.i; indi- 
'" ion of WILL, which, for the better fupport of 
lue ", fo framed and conftituied the human 

' We have expkined above tlie admirable difpoiluon of things, 
|B the God ofnaiure, fcr ihe fupport uf vircoc. And it was 
Bin this view that an able writer, wiin ia for mndcrating in 
E difpute about m-rat d.'i^.riiin, calls the ifcnua! diffirtnet ef 
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mind; a conftitution utterly inconccivabk on the 
fuppofition cf no God\ would they, I fay, but ^.on- 
fider this, the difficulty would intirely vanifli. 

But fo it hath happened, this evident truth, that 
morality is founded in willy hath been long contro- 
verted even among Tbei/ts. What hath perplexed 
their difpuies is, that the contenders for this truth 
have generally thought themlclves obliged to deny 
the natural ejfenti 7 differences of things, antecedent 
to a Law 5 fuppofing, that the snorality of aflions 
would follow the conceffitjn. But this is a miftake, 
which the rightly diftinguifhing between thingi 
natural'y and morally feparable, (a> explained above) 
will reft fy. That the diftinftion hath not been 
made or obfrrved, is owing to the unheeded appctiti 
and averfion of the moral fenje : And their adverfa- 
ries being in the fanie delufion, that the one inferred 
the cther^ never gave themfelves any farther trouble, 
but when they had clearly demonftrated the natural 
effential difference^ delivered that as a proof of the 
moral differ ence^ though they be, in reality, two dif- 
tindt things, and independent of each other. More 

th/fTgjf difcovcrable by reafon, the intirnal cbligathn, and the 
mjiillofGoJ^ the external. J'enrcnds (dit il) par obligation intent 
cclle qui eft uniquement produite par notre propre raifoD, confi* 
dcrc^ comme la regie primitive de notre conduite, ct en confc- 
quence dc ce qu'une aflion a, en elle-meme, de bon on dc 
manvais. Pour Xchlgation extcme ce fera celle qui vient de la 
volonte dc quelque etre, do t cji fe reconnoic dependant, et qui 
commande ou defend certaines chofes, fous la menace de quel- 
que peine, Bur,'nn:aii,i, P/ inci es du droit naturel^ p. 76. 

\{ he h^d called the firft, t'.e inproper obligation, and the other 
X\iz pr-pe>., his t.rir.s had been a great deal mo-e exafl. For it 
being of the eflcncc cf the relative term, ohligatio^.^ to have an 
outward rcfpcd, crrx'trnal relation, inter rat obligation muft be 
a very fi;urei.iv^t that is to fay, a very abfurd expre-ffioo, whea 
appl.cd to miiu. Perhaps, indeed, that lulin^ Nature which 
Idrawj all m a c m in s s whether brutal or rational (if chere be any 
of the latter kind) to purfue l.iipfirejs, may, in a philo/.ph c {cnk, 
be called ihc intirf.al *,biigr,tton ^ but, furely, when applied 19 
vtan^ fuppofcd a frce-agenc, ^he terms are mere jargon. 
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than one of our ablefl writers have not efcaped this 
delullon. Dr. S. Clarke going on the Principle, 
that Obligation was founded in the nature of things, 
to fupport ic, was perpetually forced to confound 
tnord and natural fitncflcs with one another; which 
makes him, contrary to his charafter, very inaccurate 
and confuted ": And Mr. Wolafton*, diffacisficd 
with all the principles, from which the preceding 
writers of his party had deduced the morality of 
aiilions, when he had demonftrated, with greater 
tlearnefs than any before him, the natural effential 
difference of things, unluckily miftook it for the 
moral differcna ; and thence made the formal ratio of 
mural good end euil^ to conjijl in a ccnfcrmity of mens 
ccSions to the truth of the eafey cr otbe} wife. For it 
is a principle with him, that things may be denied 
or affirmed t-o be what they are, by deeds as well as 
words. But had boc+i parties been pleafed to confider 
this natural effential difference of things, as, what it 
mud be confeffed by both to be, the direction 

WHICH Goo HATH GIVEN mS CREATtJIlHS TO 
BRING THEM TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF HIS WILLj 
AND THE RULE OF THAT WILL, the dlfpUte had 

been at an end : and they had employed this differ- 
ence, not as the atheift does, for the foundation of 
morality ; Uit, as all true theifts fliould do, for the 
medium to bring US to that only found foundation, 
the iiill and commaHd-cf God. Thole who ima- 
gine, as the auihor of the frin^ipJes of Jinturd Lw 
feems to do, that this is only a difpute about 
words'", are much deceived. The man who regards 

" Enid- af nalural nnd rtviidtd Rrltgien, 6th Ed. p. 5 — 27, 

• fhi Reiigiov of Saivre dtUiteauJ. 

' ]e conC'UE — que les differences qiii Te irouvent entre les prin- 
cipaux fyHemcs fur la nature & I'origine dc Tobligaiion, ne font 
pdS auDi graades qii'dlc: 1e ptiroifTenl d'abord. Si Ton exaniin« 
oe pres CM fentimens, Ton vetra que ces diffejctites idees, rcda- 
kes a leur julle valeur, loin de l~e [lOuver en Oppolilioii, peuvenC 
fc rajjprodler— .^Br/iiOTai'n;, p. 75 — 6, 
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the ciTential difference of things as a command 
or a I aw proptrly fo calltd, hath a very d'ifkvtni 
idea of it, fiom him who regards it only as a Rule 
or a Law improj:erly fo called. And the reafon is 
pi an, bccaufc ihefc relative terms have an effemial 
difference ; a Rule, referring fingly to thofe direded 
by it •, but a Law has a double reference ; to thofc. 
governed by it, and to the Lawgiver who gave ic 
Ke therefore who regards it as a Rule, Hops fhort, 
and rells obi gation there, where no obligation can 
abide : l^ut he who regards it as a Law properly fo 
called, (for thofe who confider it as a f/iere rule give 
it the name of lazi\ bccaufe they make cbligation to 
arife from it) rctis obligation in a Lawgiver, and 
purfues it to its true fource, the throne of God. 
The diiputc, therefore, is not about wards^ but 
things: Or if we will needs have it to be about 
wo^ds, it is of the jroper and improper ufe of them, 
which intimately concerns things ; indeed Truth 
itfelf and common slnse. We fay z fouvd is fweet, 
or a cc!o:r Lei ; and as no bcdy is miflcd by thcfe 
exprtfTions, v.'e hold it foolilh to divefi: them of their 
figure, and formally to contend that (drivflly and 
philolo^:hica!ly Ipeaking) inconfiltent properties are 
afcribed to them. But fhcaild it once be affumed 
that a fo:t}:d may be the fucject of tajle and a colour 
the fubje(5l of tcuci\ it would be time, I fuppofe, to 
reftify an abfurdiry which tends to confound all our 
id as of jc:i,a'i.n: juii" \o it is, in the exprtfTions of 
truth or lapp.nrfs^ obliging : While thef'e were 
confidered as tl:e rule or reward of actions, oiven 
andimpofd by a Ma er on his fervants, by a 
Crv^ntor on his creature, the figure was neither forced 
nor inelegant ; and did not deferve to be quarrelled 
with. But when the qucflion was of real cbiigaiicHy 
in a metaphvfic fenfe, then, ferioufly to contend, 
that it arills ircm truth or hapnvefs^ or from any 
thing but WILL, is the very philo.'bphy of ta&irkg 

Jound 
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fmnd and feeling colour \ and equally tends to the 
confufion of all our ideas of reflexion. 

On the whole then we fee, that an Atheift, as fuch, 
cannot arrive to the knowledge of morality ''. 

2. We now come to our fecond conclufion againfl: 
Mr. Bnyle's argument, '* that the idea of the moral 
*^ fenfe, and the knowledge of the natural ejfenlial 
" difference of things, are, even in conjunfbion, in- 
** fufficient to influence Communities in the praiSice 
** of virtue :" But we mull previoufly obferve, that 
the arguments, which we allow to be conclufive for 
the S.'ratenii: athcill's comprehenfion of the natural 
efiential difference of things, take in only that fpe- 
cies of atheifm : the o!ber, which derive all from 
chance and hazard, are incapable of this knowledge; 
and muft be content with only the moral fenfe for 
their guide. Let us therefore firfi enquire what 
this moral fenje is able to do aione, towards infiuenc- 
ing virtuous praflice -, and fecondly, what new force 
it acquires in conjundion with the knowledge of the 
natural ejfentlal difference of things. 

I. Men are milled by the name of injiinli (which 
we allow the mcral fenfe to be) to imagine that its 
impreflions operate very flrongly, by oblerving their 
force in bnue animals. But the cafes are widely dif- 
ferent : In Beafts, the InQinft is invincibly (trong, 
as it is the fole fpring of aftion : In Man, it is 
only a friendly monitor of the judgment; and a 
conciliator, as i: were, between Realon and the fen- 
fual appetites ; all which have their turn in the de- 
terminations of the Will. It mult conlequently be 

' One would not have imagined any body coul.l be fo wild to 
'.a, ihai, on iliee iitindples, it CDold not be prQ«cd. that a 
ioui Alheifl dereritd puniQunent at ihe hand bf God. To 
»ch ft.re«d difteincrs, I would recommend the following 'care. 
If fervant %eu d-unk ; and, in that condlEion, neglefls your 
IcrE, forgets your lelatiun to hia), and treats ii a animpofture, 
«5 he, ordo:j he not, deferve poniihmcni ? When this is re- 
ived, the point ii> tjueillon w.ll be fo too, 

much 
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much weaker, as but (baring the power of putting 
upon a£lion with many other principles. Nor ooukl 
it have been other wile without deftroying human 
liberty. It is indeed of io delicate a nature, fo 
nicely interv/oven into the human frame and confti- 
tution, and io eafily loft or effaced, that fome have 
even denied the cxiftence of a quality, which, in 
moft of its common fubjefls, they have hardly been 
^ble to obferve. Infomuch that one would be 
tempted to liken it to that candid appearancCy whichi 
as the modern philofojphy has dilbovered to us, is the 
refult of a mixture ot all kinds of primitive colours: 
where, if the feverai forts be not found in fit propor- 
tions, no whitenefs will erfierge from the compofi- 
tion. So, unlefs the original paflions and appetites 
be rightly tempered and balanced, the moral fenfe 
can never fhew itfelf in any ftrong or fenfibte cficd. 
This being the ftate of moral inJtinS^ it muft evi- 
dently, when alone, be too weak to influence human 
praftice. 

When the moral fenfe is made the rule, and efpe- 
cially when it is the only rule, it is neceflary that its 
reftitude, as a rule, Ihould be known and afcer- 
tained : But this it cannot be by an Atheift : For 
till it be allowed there was defign in our produdlion, 
it can never be fliewn that one appetite is righter 
than another, though they be contrarious and incon- 
iillent. The appetite therefore, which, at prefent, 
is moft importunate to be gratified, will be judged 
to be the right, how adverfe foever to the moral 
fnfe. Bur, luppofing this moral fenfe not to be fo 
eaiily coribunded wich the other appetites; but 
that it may be kept diftind, as having this peculiar 
quality ib uifrlrentfrom the reft, that it is objective to 
a libce, or entire fpeci.s ; whereas the others termi- 
nate in///; or i:) the private fyftcm ; (thuugh, as to 
v;bolc and r.;;//, an Atheit muft have very flender 
and confuTcd ideas) granting this, I fay, yet na^ 

tional 
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tional Manners, the iflue of thofe appelites^ would, 
in time, efFeiStually, though infenfibly, efface the 
idea of the moral fen/e, in the generality of men. 
Almoft infinite are the popular Cuftoms, in the 
feveral nations and ages of mankind, which owe 
their birth to the more violent pafTions of fear, luft, 
find anger. The mod whimfical and capricious, as well 
as the motl inhuman and unnatural, have arifen from 
thence. It mull needs therefore be, that cuftoms of 
this original Ihould be as oppofite to the moral fenfe^ 
^s thofe appetites are, from whence they were de- 
rived. And of how great power, Cuftom is to 
erafe the ftrongeft imprellions of Nature, much 
ftronger than thole of the moral fitife., we may learn 
from that general praif^ice, which prevailed in the 
moll learned and polite countries of the world, of 
EXPOSING THEIR childhen'; whcrcby the ftrong 
inllinctive affection of Parents for their offspring was 
violated without remorfe. 

This would lead one into a very beaten common 
place. It fuffices that the fad is too notorious to be 
difputed. And what makes more particularly far 

• Of all the iporal painterE, T(bencb is the man who reams 
(o have copied human nature with moft cxaftnefs. Yet, hia Ci- 
I'zen of univerfal benevolence, whom he drawi with fo mudi 
life, in that inaDerly Itroke, hama fam, hamani mbii a me alieiiuiK 
fate, is the fame perfon who commands hia wife to ejtpole her 
ncA-liarn daughter, and falls into a pai&on with her for having 
commtued tha: harJ laft to another, by which means the infant 
cfcaceJ death, — -fi -rium impirium ixequi ■vi!!aijpi,iiiieremplam apor- 
tiit. Hence even ihe divine Plato reckons the expofingof in- 
fants, if not smontilt the di£Utei of nature, yet amongft the 
refcripls cf right r^iitbn : For in his baak oflaiui, which he com- 
K>f;:d fur the leformaiinn of popular prejudices and abufe^ inhii- 
■fan Policies, he decrees, that if the parents had children, after 
:rtain age. they {hauld exiiefe them ; and that fo etfedtaally, he 
I, (bat they ihould nol eie.ipe dying by famine. Chremes 
feforefpeaks both the diftates of P!iilt>lbphy andCuSom, when 
! charafterizes fuch who had any dregs of this natural inftinA 
•}Miait)ing, W perfoni— ; U( ntjae jm, utiae isnam, ^atqa* aijuum 

my 
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my argument is, that Cuftom is a power which op- 
pofes the moral fenfe not partially, or at certain 
times and places, but univerfally. If therefore 
Cuftom in the politeft States, where a Providence 
was taught and acknowledged, made fuch havock 
of Virtue ; into what confufion muft things run, 
where there is no other barrier than the feeble idea of 
the moral fenfe? Nor can it be replied, that thepf- 
toms here fpoken of, as fo deftru6live to the mord 
fenfe^ are the produd of falfe Religions ; whrch 
ipring and fountain-head of evil, atheifm at once 
dries up : For the inftance here given is of a Cuf- 
tom merely civil ; with which Religion had no man- 
ner of concern. And fo are a vaft number of others 
that are carefully coUedted by the two writers men- 
tioned above. 

2. But now, fecondly, f:r our Siratonic atheift; 
in whom, we fuppofe, the moral fenfe^ and the 
knowledge of the ejfenlial difference of things aft in 
conjunftion to promote virtuous praftice. And, 
in conjunftion, they impart mutual ftrength to one 
another : For as foon as the effential difference is 
cftablifhed and applied, it becomes a mark to dif- 
tinguifti the moral fenfe from the other appetites, 
which are irregular and wrong. And, the moral 
fenfe being thus carefully kept up and fupgoned, 
the mind, in its metaphyfical reafonings on the 
effential difference^ is guarded from running into vif- 
fionary refinements. 

The queftion then is, " Whether a clear convic- 
*' tion of right and wrong, abfl rafted from all 
^' Will and Command, and confequently, from the 
*' expeftation of reward and punifhment, be fuffi- 
•' cient to influence the generality of Men in any to- 
" lerable degree?" That it is nor, will, I fuppofe, 
be clearly feen by the following confideration. All, 
who have confidered human nature attentively, have 

found. 
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found ', that it is not enough to make men follow 
Virtue that it be owned to be the grealeji good j 
which, the beauty-, benefit., or reafanabkiufs of it 
may evince. Before it can raife any defire in them, 
it HiLifl firft be brought home to them ; and con- 
fidered by them as a good that makes a necefiary 
pare of their happinels. For it is not conceived 
needful, (hat a man's happinefs fhould depend on 
the attainment of the greateft poffible good; and he 
daily forms ichemes of complete happinefs without 
it. But the gratification of craving appedtes, moved 
flrongly by lelf-love, being thought to contribute 
much to human happinefs, and being ac the fame 
time fo oppofitc to, and inconfiilent with Virtue, the 
generality will never be. brought to think, that the 
uniform prafiice of it makes a neceflary part of hu- 
man happinefs. To balance thefe appetites, fome- 
thing, then, more interefting muft be laid in the 
fcale of Virtue 1 and this can be only rewards and 
punifliments, which Religion propofes by a morality 
founded in IVili. 

But this may be farther underftood by what hath 
been obferved above, concerning the nature and 
original of civil Society. Self-inureji, as we there 
fhew, fpurring to aftion by hopes and fears, caufed 
all thofe diforders amongft men, whidi required the 
remedy of civil Society. And fclf- intereji , again, 
operating by hopes and fears in Society, aiforded 
means for the retirels of thofe firft diibrdws -, fo far 
forth as Society could carry thofe hopes and fearSk 
For to combat this univerfal pafTion of felf-k'ue, 
another, at lead: as ftrong, was to be oppofed to it ; 
but luch a one not being to be found in human na- 
ture, all that could be done was to turn this very 
PaQion in an oppofite direftion, and to a contrary 
purpofe. Therefore, becaufe Society failed (from 

• Stt Lccii'i Efy, Chap, 0/ Faiatr, §71. 
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the natural deficiency of its plan) in remedying the 
difbrders it was inftituced to coned, and conie- 
quently was obliged to call in the aid of 7l.cligioi^ 
as is above explained ; it is evident it muft pnxxed 
ftill on the fame principles of bopes and fears. But, 
t/i all the three grounds of Morality, the third only 
dius operating, and an Atheift not having the thirdi 
Religion, which only can give it, muft be unavoid- 
ably neceflary for Society. Or in other words, the 
0ioral fenfcy and the knowledge of the naimrat efiw- 
tial difference of things in conjundion, will be alto* 
gether infufficient to influence the generality in yvKh 
eus practice. 

SECT. V. 

BUT Mr. Bsfk^ who well underftood die ibrce 
of this Argument, is unwilling to reft the mat- 
ter here ; and fo cafts about for a motive of more 
General influence. This, he thinks, he finds in that 
ftrong appetite for glory, praife, and reputadon, 
which an Atheifl muft needs have as well as other 
men. And this makes his fecond Argument* 

II. " It is moft certain', (fays he) that a man dc- 
*« void of all Religion may be very fcnfible of world- 
«* ly honour, and very covetous of prai!e and glory. 
*' If fuch a one find himfelf in a country wheie in- 
*' gratitude and knavery expo'e men to contempt, 
•' and generofity and virtue are admired, we need 
*« not doubt but he \\ill afteft the character of a 
*' man of honour ; and be capable cf rtftoring a 
«* truft, even where the Laws could lay no hold upon 
** him. The fear of paiFing for a knave would pre- 
«' vail 'over his avarice. And as there are men, who 
" expofe thcmlelves to a thoufand inconveniencics, 
** and a thoufand dangers, to revenge an affront, 

« II eft — fort certain, qu'un homme deftitute de foi, pf ut ctrc 
fort fenfiblc a ITionnciur da monde, ^V. Pe/i/. dii-. c. 1 79. 
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' which perhaps they have received before very few 
' witnefles, and which they would readily pardon, 
' were it not for fear of incmring infamy amongft 
' thofe with whom they had to do ; fo I believe the 

* fame herej that this pcrfon, whom we fuppofe de- 
' void of Religion, would, notwithftanding all 

* the oppofition of his avarice, be capable of reftor- 

* ing a truft, which it could not be legally proved 
■' he had withheld; when he fees that his good faith 
■« wiil be attended with the applaufes of the whole 

* place where he refides ; while his perfidy might, 
■' fome time or other, be objeded to him, or at leaft 
" fo ftrongly fufpeifted, that he could not pafs in the 
■• world's opinion for an honeft man : For it is that 
■' inward efteem in the minds of others, which wc 
■' afpire at, above all things. The words and 
" actions, which mark this efleem, pleafe us on no 
■' other account, than as we imagine them to be the 
" figns of what paffes in the mind : A machine fo 
'* ordered as to make the mod refpeflful gefticula- 
" tions, and to pronounce the cleareft articulate 
" founds, in all the detours of flattery, would never 
" contribute to give us a better opinion of ourfelves, 
'* becaufe we Ihould know they were not figns of 
" efieem in the mind of another. On thefe accounts 
" therefore, he, of whom I fpeak, might facrifice his 
•' avarice to his vanity, if he only thought hefhould be 
** fufpefled of having violated a truft. And though 
»' he might even believe himfelf (ecure from all fuf- 
*' picion, yet, ftill, he could eafily refolve to preier 
" the honourable part to the lucrative, for fear of 
*' failing into the inconvenience, which has happened 
*' to feme, of publifhing their crimes themlclves, 
** while they (lept, or in ihe tranfports of a fever. 
*' Lucntius ufcs this motive to draw men, without 
*' ReUgion, to virtue.'* 

To this, 1 reply, i. That it is indeed true, that 
-Commendation and difgrace arc ftrong motives to 

men 
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men to accommodate themfelves to the opinions and 
rules of thofe, with whom they convcrfe ; and that 
thofc rules and opinions, in a good mealure, corrc- 
fpond, in mod civilized countries, with the un* 
changeable rule of right, whatever Sextus Empiricm 
and Montaigne have been pleafcd to fay to the con* 
trary. For virtue evidently advancing, and vice as 
vilibly obflruding the general good, it is no wonder, 
that that aftion fhould be encouraged with cftccm 
and reputation, wherein every one finds his account-, 
and tbat^ difcountenanced, by reproach and infamy, 
which hath a contrary tendency. But then wc fay, that 
feeing this good opinion of the world may be almoftas 
furely gained, certainly with more eafe and Ipecd, by a 
well adVed hypocrify than by afincerepradlice of virtue, 
the Atheift, who lies under no reftraints with regard to 
the moral qualities of his adions, will rather chufe to 
purfue that road to reputation, which is confiftent with 
dn indulgence of all his other paiTions ; than thai where* 
by they will be at conftant war with one another ^ 
and where he will be always finding himfelf under 
the hard neceOity oi facrificing^ as Mr, Bayle well 
cxpreflts it, his avarice to bis vanity. Now this in- 
convenience he may avoid by refolving to be honcft 
only before company, which will procure him 
enough of reputation •, and to play the roguC' in fc- 
cret, where he may fully indulge his avarice, or 
what other paflion he is moft difpofed to gratify. 
That this will be his fyftem, who has no motive, 
but popular reputation, to aft virtuoufly, is fo plain 
that Mr. Biy/e was reduced to the hardeft (hifts ima- 
ginable to invent a reafon why an Atheift, thus ac- 
tuated by the love of glory, might poflibly behave 
himfelf honcUly, when he could do the contrary 
without fufpicion. — '' And though he might believe 
** himlcll fecure from all fufpicion, yet flill he couW 
" eafily refolve to prefer the honourable part to the 
♦' lucrative, for fear of falling into the incoivvenience 

••■ which 
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*' which. hatli happened to feme, of piiblifliing their 
*' crimes themfelves, while they flept, or in the 
•' tranfports of a fever." Lucretius, fays he, ufei 
this tneiive So draw men, withcut reUgiov, le viriiie. Iz 
had been to the purpole to have told us, what man, 
fl-um the time of Lucretius to his own, bad been 
ever Jo draian. But they muft know little pf Hyman 
nature, who can fuppole, that the confideration of 
thele remote, pofTible indeed, but very unlikely ac- 
cidents, hath ever ?.ny fliare in the determination of 
the Will, when men are deliberating on aftions of 
importance, and diftraiited by the fliifting uncertain 
views of complicated Good and Evil. But granting' 
it to be likely, or common; the man, Mr. Bayle 
defcribes, could never get clear of the danger of 
that contingency, which way foever he refolved to 
adt. Let us fuppofe him to take the honourable 
part, even then, deep or a fever might as eafily de- 
prive him of the reputation he affcdts : For I beheve 
there is no man, of this turn, but would be as 
alhamedto have it known, that all his virtuous ac- 
tions proceeded from a felfilli vanity, as to be difco- 
vered to have ftretched a point of juftice, of which 
civil laws could not take cognizance. It is certain, 
the firji makes 3 man as contemptijble, and much 
more ridiculous in the eyes of others, than ihe/attiT; 
bccaufc the advantage aimed at is fantaflical 1 And 
one dilcovery deep or a fever is as likely to make as 
the other. 

But, 2. Suppofing our Atheift to be of To timid 
3 complexion, as to fear that, even in a courfe of the 
befl-afted hypocrify, he may rifqiie the danger of 
being difcovered, yet as this practice, by which he 
fo well covers all the lucrative arcs &f fraud, enables 
him to provide well for himfelf, he will be eafily 
brought to hazard all the inconveniences of a de- 
teiftion, to which, indeed, the courfe is liable, bnt 
which it can fo eafily repjir ; for he hns ample expc- 
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riencc that though Indeed edeem is generafly annexed 
to apparent good aflions, and infamy to bad ; yet 
that ihere is no virtue whicli fo univcrfally procures 
popular Opinion as ricbes ar.d fowgr, there being m 
infamy which they will not efface or cover ; and tliii 
being a road to Opinion which leads him, at the 
fame time, to ihe gratification of his other paflionSj 
there is no doubt but Vt will be his choice •. 

After niany detours, Mr. Bayle is, at length, 
brought to own, that Aihcifm 13, indeed, in its na- 
tural tendency, deftruflive of Society -, but then, he 
infills upon it, that it never in fa<5l becomes fo, 

III. Becau/e (and this is his next argument) men 
do not cii according to tbdr frmiplcs, nor fct their 
pradice by their opinions. He owns this to hare 
very much of a myllery; but for ihcfaft he appeals 
to the obfervation of mankind: " For if k were not 
" fo (lays he)" how is it pofliblethatChriftians. who 
•* know fo cle:uly by a Revelation, fupported by fo 
*' many miracles, that they mufl: renounce vice, if 
*' they would be eternally happy, and avoid eternal 
'* mifcry j who have fo many excellent preachers— 
*' {0 many zealous direftors of confciencc — fi> qiany 
" books of devotion ; how is it poffible, amidft all 
*• this, that Chriftians Ilioufd live, as they do, in the 
'* moft enormous difordersof vice?" And again', 
agreeably to this obfervation, he takes notice, " that 
*• Cicero hath remarked, that many Epkureansy con- 
*' trary to their principles, were good friends and 
'• honefi men ; who accommodated their a6li(}n% 
** not to their principle, the defire of pleafure, boE 
"to the rules of rcaibn." Hence he concludes: 
** That ttiofc lived better than they talked ; where- 
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*' as others talked bercer than cliey lived. The 
•* fame remark (fays IieJ hath been made on the con- 
** dutt of the hioics : thfeir principle was. that all 
•' things arrived by an inevitable neccfiity, which 
'• God himfelf was fubjefi: 10. Now this Ihould 
**■ naturally have terminated in Inaftion ■, and difpolcd 
*' them to abRain from exhortations, promifes, iind 
*' menacing. On the contrary, there was no leS: of 
*' philofophcrs more given to preaching; or whofe 
*' whole conduft did more plainly Ihew, that they 
*' thought rhemfelves the abfohite mafters of their 
" own dcftiny." The conclulion he draw- from all 
this, and much more to the fame purp.iie, is% thaC 
*' therefore Religion doth not do that fen-ice cowards 
*' reftraining vice as is pretendel, nor Athcifm that 
*' injury, In encDiirag'iiig it ; while each profefTor 
*' afl:s cdntrary to h;s proper principle." 

No* from this conclnfion, and from words 
dropped dp and down*, of the myflerious quality 
of this phienomenon, one would fufpedt Mr. Bayk 
thought that there was fome flrange Principle in 
man, that unaccountably difpofed him to aft in op- 
pofition to his opinions, whatfoevcr they were. And 
indeed, lb he mult needs fuppofe, or he fuppofes no- 
thing to the piirpofe : fur if it fliould be [ound, that 
this Principle fometimes difpofcs men as violently to 
a6l according lo their opinions, as at other times it in- 
clines them to aft agoing them, it will do Mr. Bav'c's 
argument no fervicc. And if this Principle fhould, 
after all, only prove to be the violence of the irre- 

y Cenf'n. des Frif. iliv. C. cxlix, 

■ Jflconfoia que c'eft uni: chofe bien etrange, qu'on hoiome 
<]ui vjt bien moialement, & qui ne croit ni paradii, ni enfer. 
Mail j'en reviens loujuurs-Ia, que I'homme eft one certaine 
creature, qui avec tou;e fa raifon, n'agit pa; (oujours confotjuc- 
mtnt a fa citaiice j ce fcroii imt- chofc plus inlinie ouc do patcoa- 
lir loutas Ie» bizarrcnes de I'hoin.ne. Une MonflVc plus morf- 
!s Si que la Ciimicrc lic la ^ablc. Ff»J. di>i. 
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giilar Appetites, // will conclude directly againft-hiiB. 
And by good luck, we have our Adverfarjr himJEdf 
confefUng, that this is indeed the cafe : for thou^i 
as 1 faid, he commonly aSedls to give our perv^ 
conduct a myilcrious.air, the neceflfary fupport^ef 
the fophiilry of his conclufion ; yet, when hnii 
ofF his guard, we have him declaring the plaio^m- 
fon of it ; as where he fays, *' The* general idta 
** we entertain of a man, who believes a; God,^ siica- 
<' ven and a hell, leads us to think, cha^ -he. 'irould 
"do every thing which he knows agreeable: to the 
" will of God; and avoid every thing whicfa::|ie 
** knows to be difagreeable to it : But tht life of 
•» man (hews, he does the direft contrary; j ^c 
** rtafon is this: Man does not determine himfei^lo 
«wne aftion rather than another by the gffttfal 
** knovvledge of what he ought to do, butby?i^e 
'^ particular judgment he paflfes on each diflinA cafei 
•* when he is on the point of proceeding to JBStion. 
*' 7 his particular judgment may, indeed, be con- 
•* formable to thofe general ideas of fit and.nrj:&/ ; 
^' but, for the moft part, it is not fo. He camp&Sj 
*' tilwcft alwoys^ with the reignirg pa£ton of tbc:beart^ 
" to tbe bias of the temper amenta to the fdrtt <if ion- 
•' tTiii^led habits^'* &c. Now if this be the cafe^^as 
in truth it is, we muft needs draw from this Prin- 
ciple the very contrary conclufion. That, if meaMR 
not accord'm, to their opmons^ and that it is tbe fbrce 
d£ the irregular apt^tites which caufes this perverfi- 
ty, a Religionift will often c^ againft his principies i 
but an Atheilt, akvays conformably to them.: beciufe 
ai Atheift indulges his vicious pafTions^-iwhUe; he 
afts areordiK'g to his principles, in the fame uiaaner 
that a Reliiuonift docs, when he aiSts againjbBr^ It 
is thertfore only accidental that men aft contrarfr to 
their Opinions j then, when they oppofe ^hcir paf- 
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lucn's not conforming their praftlce to their prin- 
ciples, be true ; for the foie reafon why the fatalift 
did not aft according to his opinions, was, becaufe 
they could not be ufed, while he was a Theift, to 
the gratification of his pafllons ; becaufe, that 
though it appeared, if ihcre were no liberty, men 
could hive DO merit i yet believing a God, the rc- 
Vardcr and punUhcr ot men, as if they had mcrltt 
he vvould a^ likewife as if they had. But take 
away from him the twlict of a God, and there would 
l^ Uien fio^ufe why he fhould not a£t according to 
his principle oi fate, as far as relates to tnoral 
pradice. 

2. N«t,,(» werdls. We own that men here like- 
wife frequently aft contrary to their opinions : For 
the view (as we obfcrved above) of the greateft con- 
£eFed poflible good, which, to a religionifV, is the 
praftice.of virtue, will never, 'till it be confidered 
as. making a necelTary part of our happinefs, excite 
\is to the purfuit of it : and our irregular paflions, 
■which arc of a .contrary nature, while they continue 
importunate, and while one or other is perpetually 
foliciungiis, will prevent us from thus confidering 
virtue as making a neceOary part of our happinefs. 
This is the^rue caufe of all that diforder in the life 
- xif mgn, which Phi]ofophers fo much admire ; which 
■^e Devout lament j and for which the Moralift 
XjCOuld never find a cure : Where the appetites.and 
I jeafon are in perpetual conflift j and the man's prac- 
■4ice is continually oppofing his principles. But, on 
Blhe other hand, an A theift, whofe opinions lead him 
Uo conclude, fenfual pUafure lo Is (be greatefi fojfible 
ocd, muft, by the concMrrence of his paflions, con- 
ider it as making a necelfary part of his happinefs : 
pd then nothing can prevent his aiJtiDg according to 
ii principles. 
We own, however, that the Atheifl, Mr. Bayl^ 
jdefcribes, would be as apt, nay apter, to a^ agalnft 
^ his 
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lions : or in Mr. Bayk^$ words, when ibe genercl 
knofvledge of "ivhat one cught to do^ doib not coincUi 
^itb the particular judgment ue pafs on each diftinS 
cap'y which judgment is generally direAcd by the 
pauiGiis: But that coincidence always happens in an 
Atheid's determination of himfelf to zOXqh : fo 
that the matter, when ftrippcd of the parade of 
eloquence, an' cleared from the perplexity of the 
abounding verbage, lies open to this eafy anfwer. 

We allow, men frequently aft contrary to their 
opinion*:, both metapbyjical and morale 10 the cafes 
Mr. Bayle puts. 

I . In mttafhyficaly where the Principle contradi&r 
common fentiments, as xht Jloical fate^ and cbriftian 
fredtjlinathn ** : there, men rarely aft intx>nformity 
to th. ir opinions* But this inftance doth not at all 
affeft the queftion, tho*' Mr. Bofkj bf his manner 
of urging it, would infmuate, that an Atheift might 
be no more inQuenced in praftice, by his fpeculative 
opinion of no God^ than a Fataliil, by bis^ of no Rr 
berty. Bu: the cafes are widely different: for, as 
the exiilence of God reflrains all the vicious appe- 
tites by enforcing the duties of morality , the difbclicf 
of it, by taking off that reftraint, would fofFer, nay 
invite, the Atheift to aft according to his principles. 
But tBe^nion oifate having no fuch effcft on the 
morality of adKons,' and at the fame time contradift^ 
ing common fentimcnts, we eafily conceive how the 
maintainers of it are brought to aft contrary to their 
principles. Nay, it will appear, when rightly con- 
fidcred, that the Atheift would be fo far fro'-n not 
afting accordir.g to his opinions, that were his prin- 
ciple of no God, adcicif to the fatalift's of no lilrrtyi^ 
k would then occafion the fatalilt to aft according 
to his opinions, though he afted contrary to them 
befgres^at Icaft, if the caufe Mr. Bajle afRgns for 

yoi- If H 3 men's 



his opinions than a Thcift : but they are only ihofc 
flender opinions concerning the obUgalion to viriuous 
praSice which Mr. Bayle hath given him : for if 
men do not purfue the greateft confefied pofTiblc 
good, 'till they confidcr it as making a recefiaty 
part of their happlnefs ; I aJk, which is the likelieft 
means of bringing them fo to confider it ? Is it ihe 
reflexion of the inna'e idea of the hvdi>:efs cf vir- 
tue \ or the more abftraft contemplation on its e£en- 
$ial differmce to vice ? (and thefe are the only views 
in which an Atheill can confidcr it) or is it not ra- 
iher the belief, that the practice of virtue, as reli- 
gion teaches it, is attended with an infinite reward ? 
To thofe opinions, I fay, an Alheift is like enough 
to run councer; but his principles of impiety, which 
chcrifh his paffions, we muil never look lo find at 
variance with his aftions : for our adverfary relb us, 
that the reafon why praftice and principle fo much 
d^er, is the violence of human appetites: from 
which, a plain difcourfcr would have drawn the con- 
trary conclufion ; that then, there is the greater ne- 
ccfficy to enforce religion, as an additional curb to ii- 
centioufnefs ; for, that a curb it is, at leafl: in fome 
degree, is agreed on all hands, 

And here, at parting, it may not be amifs to ob- 
ferve, how much this argument weakens one of the 
foregoing : ^bere we are made to believe, that the 
moral pnfe and effeniial differences are fufficient to 
make men virtuous : Here we are taught, that thefe, 
with t]\e/a»3ion of a Providence to boot, cannot do 
it in any tolerable degree. 

^ As to the lives of his Epr'cureavs, and other 
fttheifts, which we now come to ; the reader is firft 
: all dtfired to take notice of the fallacy he would 
MC obtrude upon us, in the judgment he makes of 
B nature of the two different principles, by fettlng 
gether the effetfls of Aiheifm, as they appear in the 
pajority of half a fcorc men i and ihaizoi Rdigisr., 
H 4 a^ 
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as they appear in the majority of infinite multitudes: 
A kind of fopliifm, which fmali fedls in religion 
have perpetually in their mouths, when they com- 
pare their own morals with thofe in large communi- 
ties, from which they diffent. And now, to come 
to his palmary argument taken from faft. For, 

IV. In the lafl: place, he fays% " that the lives 
^' of the feveral Atheilts of antiquity fully (hew, 
** that this principle does not neceflarily produce 
f * depravity of morals." He inftances '* in DiagoraSj 
" Tbeodorus^ Evemerus^ Nicanor^ » and' Nippon : 
•' whofe virtue appeared fo admirable to a Father 
«' of the Church, that he would enrich Religioii 
*' with it, and make Theifts of them, in fpitc of 
^* all Antiquity." And then defcends to* ** Epicurus^ 
** and his followers, whom their very enemies ac- 
'* knowledged to be unblameable in their a6tions» 
*• as the Roman jfitticus^, Caffius^ and the elder PU* 
f' ny :" and clofcs this illuftrious catalogue with an 
encomium on thfe rnorality of Vanini and Spinofa. 
But this is not all -, for he tells us farther % of whole 
nations of A theifts, ♦' which modern travellers have 
tf difcovercd in the iflands or continents of ylfric 
** and Jmerica^ that, in point of morals, are rather 
*^ better^ not wori'e, than the idolaters who live 
f' around them. It is true, that thefe Atheills arc 
f* favages, without laws, magiftrate, or civi^ poli- 
^' cy : but this (he fays) ^ fuppiies him with an argu« 
5' m^ni a fortiori : for if they live peaceably toge- 
^' then out of civil fociety, much rather would they 
*• do.fo in it, where equal laws reftrain men from 
injuftice." He is fo pleafed with this argument, 
at he reduces it to this enthymeme ' : 
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« Pen/, direr. C. dxxiv. & Contin, dej Pen/, diver. C. Cxliv* 
^ Coniin, des Pe*tf, div, c. Jxxxv. & c. cxliv. 
• Contin, des Pet^, div. c. cxviii. 

^ Des peupies achces divifes en families independantes fe font, 

'* Whole 
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' Whole nationg of athdiU, divided into inde- 
** pendent families, have prefervcd themfelves 
*' from time immemorial without law. 

*' Therefore, much firongcr reafon have we to 
^' think ihey would fiill prelerve themfelves, were 
^' they under one common mailer, and one com- 
*' nion law, the equal diftributer of rewards and pu- 
*' nilhmems." 

In anfwer to all this, I fay (having once again re^ 
minded the reader, that the queftion beiwcen us is, 
•whether atheifm would ngt have a pernicms fffiii en 
the iedy of a peeple in focicty) i. That as to the lives 
of thofe philofophers, and heads of fefls, which 
Mr. B^yle iuth thought fit fo much to applaud, no- 
thing can be colleded from thence, in favour of the 
general influence of atheii"m on morality, \^e will 
take a view of the feveral motives thofe men had to 
the practice of virtue : for thereby it will be ften, 
that not one of thefe motives Cpeciiliar to their feveral 
charafters, ends, and circumftances) reaches the 
grofs body of a people, ieized wiih the Jnfeftion of 
this principle. In Jbme of them it was the moral 
fiiifi, and the effenlial difference of Ihhigs, that in- 
clined them to virtue : but we have fully JTiewn above, 
that thefe arc too weak to operate on the generality 
of mankind ; though a few ftudious, contempla- 
tive Men, of a more refined imagination and ftlici- 
ty of temperament, might be indeed influenced by 
them. In others it was a warm pafTion for fame, 
and love of glory. But though all degrees of men 
have this paffion equally flrong, yet all have it not 
equally pure and delicate: fo that though reputation 
is what all aiFe<ft, yet the grofs body of mankind is 
little folicitous from whence it arifes-, and reputation, 
or at leall: the m^irks of it, which is all tiie people 
afpire to, we have Ihewn, may be eafily gained in a 
~ Md very far from the real pradice of virtue : in 
7 wbicU 
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■rhich road too, the people are mofl firongly telllp^ 
ed to purfuc ic. Very fmall then is the number rf 
thofc, qn whom thel'e motives would operate, u 
even PomponatittSt in his ample confeflion takea 
above, hath acknowledged ; and yet thefc are the 
moft extenfive motives tliat thele philofophic Athrifc 
had to the praiftice of virtue : for, in the reft, die 
motive mart be owned to have been lefs legitimate, 
and rcftraintd to their prcuhar ends or circum- 
itance; \ us concern for tiic credit of the feet thry 
had founded, or clpoufcd : which they endcavowed 
to ennoble by this fpurloui luflre. It is not cafy 
/or a Modern to conreive, how tender they were ot 
the hor our of tlitir Principles : The conference be- 
iwten Pom ey and PofiJomiis the Stoic, is a welt- 
Icnnwn ftory « : and if ihe fear of only appealing 
ridiculitu-i by their prinri(jles were lirong enough to 
ni«ike them do fiich violence to themlelves, what 
mull we believe the fear of becoming generally odi- 
lOus would do, where the principle has a naturil 
tendency, as we fee CarJan frankly confefled, tfl 
fnaKe the holder of it the ohjed of public abhoN 
fence ? But if the fenfe of flianie were not ftrong 
enough, felf prefcrvation would force thele men 
upon the pratlice of virtue : for though, of old, the 
Wagiftrate gave great indulgeace to philofophic fpfc 
culaiioiis i yet this downright prinripie of athcifin 
being univerlaiiy underllood to be dellruAive to So- 
ciety, He frequently let loofe his fevereil rcfctit- 
ment againft the niainfainer^ of it : fo that fuch had 
no other way to difarm his vengeance, than in per- 
fuading him by their lives, that the principle had nO 
fuch deftrudivc tendency. In a word then, thefc 
motives being peculiar to the leaders of fcfts, we fee 
that the virtuous practice arifing front thepcc pukfS 
nothing for the point in quefiion. 
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2. But he comes much ciofer to it, in his next 
inftaticfi; which is of whole nanons of modern Sa- 
vages, who are all acheifts, and yet Hve more virtu- 
oufly than their idolatrous neighbours. And their 
being yet nnpolicied, and in a ftate of nature, 
makes, he thinks, the inftance conclude more 
ftrongiy for him. Now, to let the truth of the fa£t 
pafs unqiicftioned •, though Homer feemed to have a 
yery different opinion of the matter, when he makes 
the atheiftical Cyclops to be the mnft unjuft and vio- 
lent, as well as moft brutal, race of men upon earch. 
Aid what faith might be expefted from fuch a peo- 
ple, the poet gives us to underftand, in that fine 
circumllance, where one of them was accofted by 
Vivffist who was then a ft ranger to their Principles, 
Th:s wary h;.-ro, imploring the alfiftance of a Cvdop 
te\h him with gccat opennels who :ie w,is, whenc- he 
came, and the r.im of his adventures. Bii. iiolooii- 
cr hid the Montlcr profefled himfelf a thorough 
FREE-THiNKER, than the experienced traveller loft 
all hopes of faith or jiiftice from him ; and, from 
that moment, put himfelf upon his guard, and 
^ould not truft him with one word of truth, more. 

But I fay, to let this pafs, I Jhall endeavour to de- 
tect the fophillry of his conclufion (which I had be- 
fore obviated in the fecond leflion " concerning the 
infufficiency of human Laws alone) in a fuller ex- 
planation of that reafoning. 

It is notorious, that man, in Society, is inccfTantly 
giving the alTionc to the public laws. To oppofe 
which, the Community is as conftaiitly bulled in ad< 
ding new flrength and force to its ordinances, (f we 
pnquireinto the caule of this perverfity, we Ihall find 
it 1^0 other than the number and violence of the ap- 

* £ee p. 63. 
8 petites. 
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pctices. The appetites take their birth from our real 
or imaginary wants : our real wants are unaitcrabij 
the fame ; and, as arifing only from the natural im- 
becillity of our condition, extremely few, and eafily 
Tclicved. Our fantastic wants are infinitely nu- 
merous, to be brought under no certain meaibre or 
ftandard ; and increafmg exactly in proportion to our 
improvements in the arts of life. But the arts d 
life owe their original to Society * : and the more 
perfeft the Policy, the higher do thofe improvements 
arife ; and^ with them, are our wants, as' we fay, 
proportionably increafed, and our appetites inflamed 
For the violence of thefe appetites, which feek.the 
gratification of our imaginary wants, is much flron- 
ger than that raifed by our real wants : not^only bc- 
eaufe thofe wants are more numerous, which giycs 
conflant exercife to the appetites ; and more unrea- 
fonable, which makes the gratification proportion? 
ably difficult : and altogether unnatural, to which 
^ ihcTe is no meafure ; but, principally, becaufe vi- 
cious cuftom \\2Li\i 2iffixtA z kind cf reputaticn to iht 
gratification of the fantaftic wants, whichit hath not 
di>ne to the relief of the real ones. So that when 
things are in this ftate, we have fhewn above, that 
even the mod provident Laws, without other afljft- 
ance, are infufficient. But in a ftate of nature, un- 
confeious of the arts of life, men's wants are only 
real ; and thefe wants, few, and eafily fupplied. 
For food and covering are all which are neceffary to 
fuppprt our Being. And Providence is abundant in 
its provifions, for thefc wants : and while there is 

• * There is one remarkr.bic circtimnance in the M-Jotc hilloiy, 
titat, 1 fliould fancy, imiU needs give our free-thinkers a high 
idea; cither of the a;«r. r./v or p.futfution o^ the author. Jt 15, 
^herc, having reprcicnicd C<;:n :is the iirfl who built a city, or 
Blade advances towards civil focicty, he inform- us, that his po- 
ileiity wcro the inventors of the ar s of lite, in ihe inftances he 
^ivcsof y<iA«/, Jub^i^ 9xAiukai-C£in. 

; ; more 
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more than enough for all, it can hardly be, that 
there (hould be difpures about fa:h man's Iharc. 

And now the reader fees clearly how it might well 
be, that this rabble of Alheifts Ihyiild live peaceably 
in a ftate of nature, though the utmoft force of hu- 
man Laws, in the improved condition of Society, 
could not hinder ihtrm from running into mutual 
violence. But the fophiflry of this enthyn:eme is 
further feen from hence. Not even Mr. Eayk him- 
felf would pretend, that thefe Aihcifts, who lire 
peaceably in their prel'cnc ftate, without the reftrainc 
of human laws, would live peaceably without this 
reftraint, after they had underrtood and praftifed the 
arts of hfe in credit amongfl: a Civilized people. In 
Spciety therefore, which the arcs of life inl'eparably 
accompany, an impofed curb, he will own, would 
be neceiliiry, I then argue thus, If a people, who 
out of Society could live peaceably without the curb 
of Law, could not live peaceably without that curb 
in Society; you have no reaibn to believe, that, 
though out of Society they might live peaceably with- 
out the curb of religion, they could live peaceably, 
without that curb, in Society ? The anfwer to this 
muft bring on again the queftion, How ftrong the 
curb on man, in Society, Ihould be? which we have 
fully examined in another place. This argument, 
therefore, proves nothing but the folly of pretend- 
-ing to conclude, concerning man in Society, from 
what we fee of his behaviour, out of it. 

And here, in conclufion. once for all, it may not 
c amifs to obferve, the uniform ftrain of fophiftry 
bhich runs ihrough all Mr. Bayle's reafonings on 
ais head. The quenion is, and I have been fre- 
pemly obliged to repeat it, he fo induftrioully af- 
fefting to forget or miftake it, PVhelhir albeijm he 
defiruSive to ihs body of a Sodety ? And yet he, 
^whofe bufinefs it is, to prove the negative, brings 
idl his arguments from confideratlons, which either 
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^cft not the grofs body of mankind, or affeft not 
that body, in Society: in a word, from the HVcs of 
Sopbijis or Stevages \ from the example of a few fpe- 
culativc men far above the vicvv of the common rOil 
oi citizens % or from that of a barbarous crew of fa- 
vages much farther below it. All his fadts and rt»- 
fonings ihen being granted, they ftiil fall fhcrc and 
wide of his condufion. 

But the laft ftroke of his apology is mo^e txiri^ 
Tagam than all the reft : for having proved atbcifni 
very confiftent with a ftate of nature, left it fhootj 
happen to be found not lb confiRent with civil fd- 
ciety, but that one of ihem muft rife upon the mini 
of the other, he gives a very palpable hint which of 
the two he thinks ffiould be preferved -, by making 
it a ferious quetUon, difcufied in a fet dilfertation % 

■WHETHER CIVIL SOCIETY BE ABSOLUTELY SECE5- 
SART FOR TM2 PRESERVATION OK f^ANKlND ' ? and 

Tery gravely refolving it in the negative.— And hcr# 
let tne obfcrve, that thefe Philosophers (as Meff. 
Voltaire znd D'Mittil>ert call all tliofe who defpife R(S 
ligion) never fuffcr a good hint to lye unimproved. 
The famous Citizen of Geneva building upon this be^ 
fore us, hath fince written a large Difcourfcto Ihew^ 
that CivJL Society is even hurtful to man- 
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I Have here given, and to the beft advantage, all 
the arguments Mr. Bayle hath employed to provg 
Religion not neccfliiry to civil Society ; by which ti 
may be feen, how little the united force of wit and 
eloquence is able to produce for the lupport of lb 
outrageous a paradox. 

" On/in. dtt Ptxf. Zc. C. cxviii. 

' Si \cs fodei^ foal ^brwluiiii/nc ncc-jloircs pour cooferver Id 
nnt« hutnain. 

Tlic 
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The reader will imagine, that now nothing cari 
hinder us from going on to ourfeconJ propofition; 
after having fo firongly fupported the Jirfi. But we 
have yet to combac a greater monfter in morals before 
we can proceed. 

As the great foundation of our propofition, ihaf 
the doBrine ofafutureflate ofrewarh and putiijhmtnts 
is necejffiry to civil fotiely, is this, thai religion is ne- 
cejfary to etvil fodety; fo the foundation of this latter 
propofition is, ttat virtue is fo. Now, to the 
lafiiing opprobrium of our age and country, we have 
(een a writer publicly maintain, in a book fo intitul- 
ed, that PRIVATE VICES were i'ublic benefits. 
An unheard of impiety, wickedly advanced, and 
impudently avowed, againft the univerfai voice of 
nature: in which moral virtue is reprefenicd as the 
invention of knaves •, and chrijlian virtus as the im- 
pofition of tools : in which (that his infult on com- 
mon fenfe might equal what he puts on common 
huncfty) he affures his reader, that his book is a fyf- 
•em of moll exalted morals and religion : And thtt 
tbejujlice of his couitlry, which publicly accufcd him", 
was pure calumny. 

Buc I (hall undertake to fbew, and that in verjr 
few word?, to the admirers of the low buffuonry and 
impure rhetoric of this wordy declaimer, that his 
whole fabric is one confufed heap of fatlhoods and 
abfurdities. 

I. Fir/lthcny it is to beobferved, that though hia 
genera! pofition be, ihiU private Vices are public be- 
nefits, yet, in his proof of it, he all along explains 
it by Vice only in a certain meafure^ and to a arcaiit 
degree. And, as all other writers have deduced the 
neceflity on private men in fociecy, to be virtuous, 
and on the magiftrate ftverely to punilh vice, from 
\hc malignity of the naittrt of ^ice \ lb hcenforces this 

* 8v theGrand-jurjr vi lUdiltfiXM 

nece(ru'{. 
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ncccffity, on both, from the malij^nHy-of its excefs. 
And indeed he had been only fit for bedlam had be 
not given this reilridion to the general ienfe of his 
propoHtion. 

However, thij is full enough to rxpofe the falP 
hood of that aflcrtion, \^hidi his whole book ii 
written to fupport, namely, that vice is abfolutdj nC' 
cejfaryfor a rich and powerful Society. For whatfbevcr 
is abjohitely necejfary to the well bjing of another in 
matter of morals, muft be fo, by its tficntial pro- 
perties ; the ufc of which thing will be, then, in 
proportion to irs degree. And this the common 
moralifts obferve of Virtue with regard to tlic State- 
But whatfoever is ufcful to another, only when in a 
certain degree, is not fo by its cffential properties ; if 
not by its cffential properties, then, of coiirfe, by 
accident only j and, if by accident, not " necef- 

iary. 

The firft part of the former affertion may be 
proved thus. If A be abfolutcly neceffary to B, it 
is, becaufe neither C, nor D, nor any thing but A, 
can lupply the wants of B. But if nothing but A 
can fupply thcfe wants, it is becaufe the fupplial is 
afforded by the cjj'cntial properties of A ; which ef- 
fcntial properties are incommunicable to all other 
beings-, the communication cf them to C, D, tfr. 
making C and D the fame as A, which is abfurd : 
for if the fupplial of the wants of B were cauf d by 
what was not fjje>itial to A, but accidental -y then 
m'^ght thcfe wants as well bt: fupplied by C, I), Uc. ' 
as by A •, becaule that which is uccid:n:t:l only, may 
belong in common to fevcral tiifferent beings. The 
fccond part may be proved thus : Thcfe effential 
quJities can r.c'uer be cwc^jjhe ; as for inl^ance. There 
can never be too much r.rti.e in a ftate. Specific 
Virtues, indeed, may be puflied to exccfs ; but then 
they lofe their nature, and becoir.e i ices ; in which 
itate o/ things. Society will be fo far from having 

too 
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too much, that it will have too little Virtue. It is not 
lb with genei-ic Virtue j therefore that effiuiial Quali- 
ty in A, which in a lower degree profits B, mult in 
a higher degree be rtiii more uitial to B. On the 
other hand, accidental !^(alities may be excejfive ^ lo 
that, that aceklenial Quality in A, which profiieth 
B in a lower degree, may injure B in a higher. This 
is chc cafe of real tuxoRy, in itseffeds on Society j 
as will be fiicwn in the progrefs of this fcdion : for 
cho' a fpeciiic Virtue carried to an excefs becomes 
Vice, yet a Vice, fo puflied on, never becomes Vir- 
tue ■, but, on the contrary, by advancing in ma- 
lignity, more clearly evinces it's true nature, and 
expoles its baleful effeiJts. 

From all this, it appears, that a great and power- 
ful Community, which is, in itfelf, a natural good, 
and, as luch, defireabie, may prorure and preferve 
its grandeur without Vice, thou^^h Vice fo frequently 
produces and lupports it ; becaufe this utility of 
Vice not arifing from its elTcncial qualitieF, but 
from fome accidental circumHances attending it, 
may be fupplicd by fomething that is not Vice, at- 
tended with the fame circumftances. As for inllance, 
the confumption of the products of art and nature is 
the circumflance which makes States rich and flou- 
rifhing. Now if this confumption may be procured 
by actions not vicious, then may a Stare become 
great and powerful without the alTjftance of Vice. 
That it may, in fafl, be thus procured, Ihall now 
be Itewn. 

II. The Author, delcending to the enumeration of 
his proofs, appears plainly to have fceti, that Vice in 
general was only accideniaUy produi5tive of good ; 
and therefore avoids entering into an examination of 
particulars; but feledts out of his favourite tribe, 
LUXURY, to fupporC his execrable paradox 1 and on 
this alone reds his caufe. By the afiiHance of this 
nbiguous term, he keeps fomething like an argu- 
[ Vol. I. \ mcnt 
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mcnt on foot, even after he hath left all the reft of 
"his City. crew to (hift for themfelvcs. And it moft 
be owned, there is no word more inconftaody and 
capricioufly applied to particular anions ; or of 
more uncertain meaning, when denominating fuch 
aftions, than the term Luxury. For, unapplied, it has 
lijce all other moral modes, an exa6^ and precife figni- 
fication ; and includes in it, the abufe of the gifn of 
•Providence. The difficulty is only to know when 
this queftion is abufcd. Men have two ways of 
deciding: the one, by the principles of Naturci 
religion ; the other, by the pofiiive inftitutions of Re- 
vealed. In tliofe Principles J all men are reafonably 
well agreed -, but, concerning thefe Inftitutions^ whcrt 
taken feparately, and independent on thofe Prin- 
cipleSy there are various opinions, which fuperi}itioQ 
and fanaticifm have greatly diftortcd : confequently, 
thofe who eftimate Luxury by this latter rule, (where 
oblcurity and, of courfe, confufion, are fo difHcult 
to be avoided) will difagree extremely about it: and 
amongft fuch diverfity of notions, it would ' be 
llrange indeed, if fome or other had not ideas of 
Luxury^ which would ferve the wildeft hypothcfis; 
and much ftranger, if fo corrupt a Writer did not 
tuke advantage of them. He has done it like a 
mafter : and with a malice and cunning to intitfc 
him, tho* he be but a follower, to be a Leader of a 
feft. 

Firft^ in order to perplex and obfcure our idea of 
Luxury^ he hath laboured in a previous differtation, 

, on the origin of moral virtue^ to deftroy thofe very 
principles, by whofe afTiftance we are only able to 
clear up and afcertain that idea: where he decries 

. and ridicules the effenrial difference of things, the 
eternal notions of right and wrong ; and makes 
VIRTUE, which common moralifts deduce from 
thence, the offspring of craft and pride. 

Nothing 
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Pt. Nothing now being left to fix the idea of Luxury, 

fibut the politive precepts of Chrijlianily, and he hav- 

I ting ftripc ihefe of their only true and infallible inter- 

l*'prcter, the principles of natural Rf'igion, it was 

cafy for him to malie thole precepts fpeak in favour of 

any abfurditics that would ferve his purpofe, and as 

ealy to find fiich abfurdities fupported by the I'uper- 

ftition and fanaticifm of fome or other ot thofe 

many Seels and Parties of cbr.Jiiamty. who, dclpif- 

ing the principles of the Keligion of Nature as the 

weak and beggarly ekmints, foon came to regard the 

natural appetites, as the graceiefs furniture oi the old 

man, with his affeSiions and lufii. 

Having got Christianity at this advantage, he 
gives us forGofpel, that meagre Phantom begot by the 
hypocrify of Monks on the nsirantliropy of Afcetics: 
which cries out, an abuse! whenever the gfcs of 
Providence are ufed, further than for the bare fuppotC 
of nature. So that by this rule every thing becomes 
.Laxury which is more than necejfary. An idea of 
Luxury exactly fitted to our Author'shypothefis : for 
if no State can be rich and powerful while its mem- 
bers feek only a bare lubfiftence, and, if what is 
more than a bare fubfillence be Luxury, and Luxury 
be Fice ; the confequence, we fee, comes in pat, 

PRIVATE VICES ARE PUBLIC BENEFITS. HctC 

you have the fole iffue of all this tumour of words. 
But it is difficult to think, that a Writer of fuch de- 
pravity of heart, had not farEher ends in this wicked 
reprefentation of traiwal and revealed Kel'gioq. 
We cannot doubt his purpofe, when we rcfleft upoa 
his gains, which are, the fixing of bis followers in » 
irpropcnfity for Fi'ce, and in a prejudice againd Chrtf- 
^ tiaeity. For what can be more in favour of yict, 
I 'khan, that there is no moral duty ? Wnat more in 
■L^xkredkof Cbrijliamty, than, that all the cojojroKnis 
'of life are condemned by it as evil ? 
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' III. But the GOSPEL 15 a very difftreftt thin^ frotfi 
what Bigots and Fanatics are wont to cepre&nc it. It. 
enjoins and forbids nothing in moral practice, but 
what natural Religion had before enjoined and forbidt 
Neither indeed could it, becaufe one of Qod*s Reve- 
lations, whether ordinary or extraordinary, cannot 
contradifl: another ; and becaufe God gave us the 
firft, to judge of others, by it. Accordingly we find, 
that though it be indeed one of the great ends of 
CkriftiaKity (but not the main and peculiar end) to 
advance tlie pniflice of moral virtue amongft men, 
yet the New Teftament doth not contain any re- 
gular or complete fyllem or Digeft of moral laws; 
the detached prtcepts enforced by our divine Maf- 
ter in it, how excellent and perfeft foever, arifing 
only from the occafions and circumftances which 
gave birth to thofe difcourfes or writings, in which 
fuch precepts are delivered. For the reft, for a ge- 
neral knowledge of the fyflem of moral-duty, the 
founders of our Religion hold open to us the great 
Pandeft of the law of nature, and bid us fearch 
and ftudy that. Finally, fays the apoftlc Paul, 
whatfoiijer th'ngs are iruCj wbatfcever things are 
hcneft, u'ha^fcevcr thh:gs are jujl^ wbatfoever tbin-^s 
are lovely^ wbatfoever things are of gocd report^ it ink 
en tbefe things. But where vicious cuftom, or pef- 
verfe Interpreters, had depraved .the Religion of Na* 
ture, therr, particular care was taken to remove the 
rub' i{h of time and malice, and to reinftate the injured 
moralities in their primitive dignity andfplendor. 
* The Religion of Nature, then, being reftored,.and 
made the rule to explain and interpret the occaGonaL 
precepts of Cbrijtianity\ what is Luxury hy natural 
Religion, that, and that only, muft he Luxury by. 
revealed. So that a true and precife definition of.it, 
which this Writer (triumphing in theobfcurity which^ 
by thefe arts, he hath thrown over the idea) thinks it. 
impoffible to give, fo as not to fuit with his hypothec, 
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fis, 'is eafily fettled. Luxury is the ufijig the gifts 
of Providence, to the injury ef the Ufiry' either in his 
per/on or fortune; or to the injury of any oiher^ !d- 
ivards •whom the Vfr Hands in any relavon, -abich 
obliges him to aid and ajjijiance. 

Now ic is evidcriE, even from the inftances this 
Writer brings of the public advantages of coniiin-.p- 
tion, which he indilcriniinacfly, and therefore falfly, 
calls Luxury, that the uimoft confuijipiion may be 
made, and \o all the ends of a rich and powerful 
Society I'erved, without injury to the Ufrr, or any 
one, to whom he ftands related : conJequently without 
Luxury, ktid without /-'/cf. When the confumption 
is attended with fuch ifijory, then it htcQmc& Luxuryy 
then it becomes a Vice. But then, let us take notice, 
ihat ihii Vice, like all others, is fo far from being ad- 
vantageous to Society, that it is the moft certain ruin 
of it. It was this-Z-ajrary which deftroyed iicme. And 
the very definition given above, informs us of the 
manner how It came to pafs ; namely, by enervating 
the body, debauching the mind, beggaring the- for. 
tune, and bringing in the practice of univerfal rapine 
and injuflice. But the wretched abfurdity of Aippof- 
ing Luxur-i beneficial to Ibclety, cannot be bftter 
cxpofed, than by confidering, that, a'; luxwy i* the 
abufing the cifts of Providence, to liie injury nf h'm- 
felf and of thole to whom we Hand related -, and as the 
Public \^ that, to wi.ich every nun ftam^s neartft re- 
Utcd ; the confequerce \s, th.t Luvury is, at one a: d 
the fatiie tirric, beneficial and injurious to ihe Public, 
Nor can the abturciitv i here charge upon him, be 
evaded by fayin-;; it is ' i-duecd from a pmpofition of 
his. and a definiiii;n of mini.-, lettoycther: Brcaufr, 
however we may diff r whether the ufe of things, 
where no one 1 injured, be Luxury ; yet we botS 
agree in this, that where there is that injury in the 
ule, it is Luxury, and Luxwy, in [his ftnfe, he 
holds to be beneficial to Society. 
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The cafe I here put, of Luxurfs injuring the 

PUBLIC, by depriving the ft ate of that aid and aflSft- 

ance from particulars, which, the relation they ftand 

in to it, require^ them to give, is no imaginary or 

unlikely fu^pofition. This effeft of Luxury it was 

which cent, ibuted, more immediately tl. an any other, 

to the dellruction of the? Roman Commonwealth. 

For in the laft f*.rugJ4lc^ for Lberty by a Ftw, againft 

the humour of a debauched luxurious people, when 

nothing but a lufficitnt iund was wanting to enable 

thofc godlike n:en to irftoreihe Republic, the richeft 

citizens, who yet w.flied well to their Country, 

could not be prevaiL-d upon to retrench from their 

private Luxury, to fupport the Public in this criti- 

pal exigency : which therefore, having been long 

ihaken by the Luxury of its enrmies, fell now a fo- 

crifice to the Luxury of its friends. Thus the great 

Roman pet' iot At{cx\h^% the fatal condition of thofe 

times: Nes habemus luxuriam, atque avariiiam\ 

fublice e^ijlatcm^ privaiim opu'.entiam. 

In a word th;:n, it is not Luxury^ but the con* 
fumptiou of thf produfts of art and nature, which 
is of fo high benefit to Society. That this ccn^ump- 
tion may well be, without irrxarv, appears plainly 
from the definicion given above. All the difference 
is, and that a very effential one, when the confmp" 
fiofi is made without Luxury, infinitely greater num- 
bers fhare in it i when it becomes Luxury, it is 
confined to fewer. The reafon of this, and the 
different cffecis this different confumption mud 
have on the Public, is very evident. Had the con- 
fumption of the commodities and produfts of Greece 
when conquered which indeed were neceffary to 
render the Romans polite and wealthy) been more 
fjqually made by that people, it would have been 
extremely beneficial. But being unjuftly claimed 
by one part, exclufive of the relt, *' omnia vircutis 
♦^ praemia ambiiio poflidcbat," it became luxury and 

(J^ftrydlion, 
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deftruftion. The Hiltorian fhews us how it was 
brought about : " There (fays he) the Roman 
** people iirft began to inlrigue, to debauch, to af- 
" feft a tafte for ftatucs, piftures, and high-wrought 
" plate. To come at which, they oppreffed the 
" private, plundered the public, vioUted the temples 
" of the Gods, and polluted and confounded 
" every thing both facred and prophane"." Till at 
length, 

" Ssevior armis 
" LuxuBiAincubuit, vlftumqueukifciiurorbem." 



I 



HAVING endeavoured to ftiew in this and the two 
following Books, that the Priests and Lawgivers 
of former times all concurred in fupporting the be- 
lief of a FUTURE STATE, I am flopped in^ihe midft 
of my courfe, by a late noble Writer, who hath taken 
advantage of this notorious truth, to reprefenc the 
labours of thofe Moderns, who have trode in the 
fame fteps, as a confederacy between Divines 
AND Atheists to dishonour and degrade 
TBE God of the Unjverse. 

" After pleading the caufe ot natural and revealed 
Religion, (fays his LordlhipJ 1 am to plead the 
caiifc of God himfelf, againft Divines and 
i#* Atheists in co?)federacy ". 

" The conduift of Chriftian Divines has been fo 
" far from defending the Providence of God, that 
" chey have joined in the clamour againft it. No- 
" thing has hindered, even thofe who pretend to be 
'■ his Meflcngers, his Embaffadors, his Pknipoten- 



" Ibi primiitn infuevit excrcicuspopuli I 
figna, [atulas pifliS, vafa cxUca mirari, ( 
rapcre, delubra fpoliarc, facra profanaque 

° Lard Bolingbrokk'i tf'erks, i^l, V. 
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'^ tiaries^ from renouncing their allegltnce to hiiif 
** (as they themfclves.have the front to avow^J 
«' but the hypothecs of a future statp. On /to 
** byfotkefts akne^ they infift ; and therefore if this 
«* will nocferve their torn, God isdifownod by theni» 
*' as efFeftually as if he was fo, in term$ ^" *' Divines, 
•* if not Atheifts, yet are ABtTTiRsof AthcifmV* 

*' That there were fome men, who knew not God 
" in all ages may be true: but the fcandalous tafk erf* 
** COMBATING HIS EXISTENCE Under the mafk of 
•• Theifm, was rcferved for Mctaphyficians and 
«' Theologians'/' 

— '' Divines are ftill more to be blamed, A 

^* CONFEDERACY WITH ATHEISTS bcCOmCS ill thc 

•* profeffors of Theifm, No matter. They per- 
•' sisT, and have done their beft, in concert with 
•' their allies, to destroy the belief of thc goo&^ 
•' NESs of God:— 1 hey endeavour to destroy that 
•* 6f his goodness, which is a farther article of their 
"Alliance'.'* 

*' The CONFEDERACY between Atheifts and Di- 
•' vines appears to have been carried very far— 
•* Nay the Atheift will appear, to that reafon, to 
•• which ihey both appeal, more confident in his ab^ 
** furd.ty than the Divine^" *' Divines upbraid 
*' God's GOODNESS, and censure his justice "•" 
— ** Injustice is, in this lite, afcribed to God, by 
** Divines ^y 

" The whole Tribe of Divines, like WoUafton- 
** and Clarke, do, in effect, renounce the God 
** whom you and I adore, as much as the rankeft of • 
*• the Athciftical Tribe- YourPriefts and our Parfons 
** will exclaim mod pathetically, and rail outra- 
•• CEOi^SLY at this aflertion. But have a little pati- 
.** cnce, and I will prove it to their (hame to be true*.'* 

f Vol. V. p. 487—8. 9 Vol. V. p. 489. ' Vol. *. 

*-.P- J^7' • Vol. ir. p. 395. < Vol, V. p. 346^. 

• Vol. T. p. 417. ^ VoU f. p. 541. » VoK ^ {). 48J. . 

thi 
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The Reader will give me leave, in a few words, 
to vindicate the body of Divines from the horrid ca- 
lumny of this imaginary Confederacy. 

He may be pleaft^d then to underftand, that 
Atheism has ever endeavoured to fupport iifelf, on' 
a FACT, which has indeed ail the certainty that the 
evidence of fenfe and experience can give it ; name- 
ly, the unequal dtfinbution of moral gcod and evUy here 
below. 

— " Cum res hominum tanta caligine volvi 
" AdfpicereiTi, l^eSofque diujiorere noceniesy 
*' Vexarique pios—— l abb f acta cadebat 

*' Religio," 

was the common language of the impatient fufi^rer. 
From hence the Atheiil inferred, that the Univerfc 
was without an intelligent Ruler ; and that all 
things were driven about by that Fate or Fortune, 
which firft produced them. Divi-jes oppofed this 
Cor.du'lon ; for they did not venture to be fo para- 
doxical as (with his Lordfhip) to call in queftion 
the Piemijf.-s, a phenomenon which obje6ted itfelf to 
all their Senfes. They firft demonflrated, ftrifliy 
demondrated, the Being of a God, and his moral 
attributes: And then (hewed, that if the whole 
of man's exigence were included within this life, 
the prefent dillribution of good and evil would con- 
tradict that Demon (Iration. They, therefore, in- 
ferred, on their part, that the whole of man's exil^ 
fence was notincluded within this life: but that he was 
relcrved for an after- reckoning; in which, unequal 
dijlribution of rewnrds and puntlhments would amply 
I'TJndicaicthe providence of a righteous Governor, 
But Alheijts were not the only enemies whorti Di- 
hies had to deal with. There was a fet of men. 
' 3 allowed an intelligent firft Caufe, endowed with 
fe MORAL attributes, which the Divines had 
ftmonrtraied : and, on that account, called them- 
^vcs Deists, Ytt ihey agreed fofar with j^ihefm^ 
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as to confine the whole of maa*s exiftenoe to the 
prefent life. Thefe, the Dhine combated, in their 
turn ; and with the fame arms ; but in an inverted 
order. In difputing with the Athbists the prin- 
ciple held in common, was tbe'prefcni unequal difiri' 
button of Good and Evil. So that to cue off their 
conclufion from it, of no God, he demon/lratd 
the Being and Attributes : and from that proof in- 
ferred that the inequality would be fet right. Wi& 
Deists the common principle was the Being andJi- 
tributes of God. Therefore, to bring them to the 
allowance of a Future State, he appealed to the 
prcfent unequal . dijiribution of good and evil^ (which 
thefe Men, as well as his Lordfhip, were very 
backward to allow and very induflrious not to (ee). 
and from that inequality inferred^that there muft 
be fuch a Scate. 

This is a (hort and true account of the Divine's 
conteil with Atheists and Deists, fo far as the 
fubjeft of a future Jiate came in queftion : In both 
ControverCcs that Jiate is deduced from the moral at- 
tributes : only with this difference. In the difpute 
with Atheids, the demonftration of thole attributes 
is madei in the difpute with Deids it is allowed. 
The final purpofe againft Atheifm is to prove the 
BEiNO AND attributes of God ; the final purpofe 
againft Dcifm is to prove a future state : For 
neither natural nor revealed Religion can fubfift 
without believing that God is, and that he is ^ re- 
WARDER of them that feek him^. Thus, we fee, 
the quejlion^ in each controverfy, being different; 
the' premijfes^ by which each propofition was to be 
proved* muft needs be different. The difference js 
here explained : the premiffes, in the argument againft 
Atheifts, were the »»^r^/^//r/^«/^j; the premiffes, in 
the argument againft Deifts, were the unequal difiri* 
bution of ^pod and evil. 

I Si. PauU 

What 
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What Enemy to Religion now, could ever hope 
to fee a Calumny either thrive or rife on lb unpro- 
mifing a ground ? orflatter himfclf with the expec- 
tation of aa Advocate bold enough to cell the 
World, that this conduft of the Divines was a 
coKFEDERACY wtTH Atheists, to dccry God's Pro- 
viiicnce 1 to blol p'-it bis At:ribules of goodnefs and juf- 
(ice ; to camiat his Gdvernmsni ; and lo deny bis very 
Exijience ? The Right Honourable Author does 
all this: And more; — he experts to be believed. Ic 
is true, this is a fine believing age ; Yet I hardly 
think he would have carried his confidence in our 
credulity fo far, had he fecn his way clear before 
him. — His Lordfhip is always fubiime, and therefore 
often cloudy j commonly, at too great a diCtance to 
look into the detail of things, or to enter into their 
minulenefs : (for which, indeed, he is perpetually fe- 
licitating his Genius.) So that, in hh general view 
of Thtologic matters, he has jumbled theie two 
Controverties into one 1 and, in the confufion, hath 
fOmmodiouQy flipped in one Faiftfor another. He, 
all the way, reprefents Divines as making a future 
Slate THK PROOF of God* s moral attributes: Where- 
as, We now fee, on the very face of the controverfy, 
that they make lbs moral atlrtbutes a proof c/ a fu- 
ture Stale. Let us confider how the difpuce ft,inds 
with the Atheifi. Thefe men draw their argument 
againft a God, from the condition of the moral 
world : The Divine anfwers, by demonfl:rating God's 
pcin^ and Attributes : and, on that demonltration, 
fitisfies the objedion. Confider how it flands with 
^e Deifi. Here, God's Being and Attributes is a 

Wmmon principle : And on this ground the Divine 
ftands, to deduce afutwe ftateirom the unequal dif- 
rribution of things. — But his mifreprefentation was 

') fupport his flander of a Cqnfeder -.cy; chere 
), rqpm to pretend that God's Being was tnade 

recarious-by proving a future flate from h;5 Attri- 
\ butes ■, 
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butes ; but could he get it be believed, that Diyind 
proved the Attribucea from a faiure fiat^^ he would 
eafily find credit with his kind Reader, for all the 
reft. 

Well then, die whole amount of his chimerical 
CONFEDERACY comcs to this. That Divines andAtbiiJli 
bold a principle in common ; but, in common too with 
all the reft of mankind ; namely, that there are ir- 

S;ularities in the diftribution of good and evil ^ei| 
ow. And did any thing forbid Divines to em{bIo| 
thb common principle, in fupport of Religion againu 
^beifm and Deijm! But whatever his Lordih^i 
might think proper to difguife in this reafoningi 
tbere is one thing, the mod carelefs Reader will oe- 
Tcr overlook \ which is, that, under all this pomj^ 
^f words and folemnity of accufation, you tee lurk- 
ing that poor fpecies of a Bigot's calumny, which,' 
ftOfCk one principle held in common with an obnoxi*i 
9^s Party, charges his Adverfary, with all the follies^ 
91^ impieties which have rendered that Party odious. 
Tbb miferable artifice of impofture, had now been 
long hided out of learned controverfy, when the 
noble Lord took it up; and, with true political fkill, 
worked it into a sham Plot; to make Religiok 
diftruft it's beft Friends, and take refuge in die 
JIRST Philosophy. 
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HAVING now proved the firll propositiah,' 
7bat imiihating the dclfriue cf a future [ftatp 
of rewards and funijhments is veceffary to 
the wetlBeihg of Sect'ety, by confidcrations drawn 
from the nature of Mm-, and the genius ef civil So- 
ciety ; and cltared ir from the objections of licentloos 

wits ; 

I proceed to the fcend\ which is, that all 

MANKIND, ESPECIALLY THE MOST WISE AND 
LEAKNED NATIONS OF ANTIQUITY, HAVE COH- 
CURitED IN BELIEVING AND TEACHING, THAT 
THIS bcCTRINE WAS OF SUCH USE TO CIVIL 
SOCIETY. 

This I Ihall enc^eavour to prove, 

I. Frcm the con<lu(S of Lawgivers, and Intlitu* 
tors of civil policy, 

II. From the opinions of all the Learners and 
Teachers of wifdom in the fchools of ancient 
philofophy. 

I, From the conduct of lawgivers, and 
iNSTiTUTORs OF CIVIL POLICY: who ncvcf omit- 
ted to propagate and confirm Religion, where-evcr 
they eftablifhcd Laws ; religion, I fay, which was 
always firfl: in their view, and laft in their execution. 
Tiiey tiled it as the inftrunient to colled a body po- 
litic j and they applied it as the bond to tye and 
keep that body together ; they taught it in civilizing 
man ; and ejlaMtJhed ic to prevent his return to bar- 
parity and a favagc life. In a word, fo jnfeparable. 
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in the ancient World, were the ideas^of i. a wcivf vo 

and RELIGION, that Plutarch, (in his paradoxical pre- 
ference of athcifm to fuperftition, fuppofes no othfir 
Origin of divine worfhip than what was the work 
of the Lawgiver. " How much happier had it 
<' been (fays he) for the Cartha^nians, had their 
•• firft Lawgiver been like Critias or Diagoras, itbo 
•' believed neither Gods nor Demons, rather thin 
** fuch a one as enjoined the public facrificcs to Sa- 
y turn*?" . ... 

That the Magiftrate, as fuch, hath taken tite 
greaceft care and pains to inculcate and fupport Re- 
ligion, we ihall prove at large : That this care aod 
pains mud arife, and was employed, on account of 
its confeflcd and experienced utility to the State, will 
need no proof. 

But here it. will be ncceflary to remind the reader 
of this previous truth. That there never was^ in dir/ 
age of the worlds from the moft early accounts oj tufe^ 
to this prejent hour^ any civil-policied nation or jW/fc, 
who had a Religion^ cf which the chief foundation and 
'fuppcTi was not the doBrine of a future state of 
Tiwards and punifljments \ the Jewish people 9nlj 
excepted. This, I prefume, our adverfaries will not 
deny. Mr. Bayle^ the indulgent fofter-father of 
Infidelity, confeiTcth it in the fulleft manner, and 
with the utmod ingenuity: " Touies les religions du 
*• monde, tant la vraie que les fauflcs, roulent fur 
** cc grand pivot, qu'il y a un juge invifible qui 
** punit & qui recompenfe, apres cette w>, les afti- 
" ons dc Thomme tant exterieures qu'interieures. 
** C*eft de la que Ton fupofe que decoule la princi- 
** pale utilitc de la religion :" and thinks, it was 
the utility of this doftrine which fet the Magiftratc 
upon inventing a Religion for the State : *• C'eft Ic 

nsf 0tfr* oi^X^* M"^^' "^^^^ ^^^* f^^^ AsufUfon fOfM^ur, •) Totatrtf Ovftv dct 

•* principal 
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" principal motif qui cut anime ceux qui I'auroient 
•• inventcc"." 

This tnith, we beg the reader always to have in 
mind : So that when, in thefequei of this difcourle, 
he meets with ancient teftimonies for the neceffity 
of RELIGION to Society, he may be fure, that the 
doflrine of a future state of rewards and punilh- 
ments, was the chief idea included in that term. 
And on this account it is, that frequently, where the 
Ancients Ipeatc of th&fource of thofe utilities, which 
can proceed only from the doftrine of z future Jiate, 
they give It the common name of Religion : as, on 
the other hand, they often call Religion by the re- 
ftriftive name of a future Jfate : On which account, 
I have not fcrupled, throughout this difcourfe, to 
ufe the fame liberty of applying the generic or fpe- 
cific term, one for the other, without any appre- 
hcnfion of being thought rot to underftand my ar- 
gument, or of being mifunderllood by my reader: 
Who when he fees me bring fai^is and opinions of 
Antiquity, which (hew the utility of Religion in 
general, to prove the utility of the doftrine of a 
future ftate in particular, will underftand that I fpeak 
home to my purpofe, and to the full proof of my 
fecond propofition. 

So that, had I done no more than produce fuch 
faUs ani opinions., I had done all that was neceflary; 
But fince the bare neceffary is cfteemed almofl as 
pofir and unhandlbme a thing in literature as in 
civil life, I have employed the greateft part of the 
prcfent and following books to Ihew, from ancient 
facls and opinions, the more than ordinary care and 
concern of all the wife and learned, for perpetuating 
the fpecific doftrine of a future ftate of rewards and 
punilhments. 

Having premifed thus much to prevent miflakes, 
1 proceed in the firft place, 

]rit, W Biji. Art. Spikoia. R*m. (E.) 

r. To 
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I . To ffiew, in general^ the civil Magiilrate's cm 
in this matter. 

The popular dofb-'me of a Providence, aod^ 
confequently, oF a future ftare of rewards and pu* 
nilhments, was, as ia e have faid, fo univerfally re- 
ceived in the ancient world, that we cannot find 
any civilized co'jntry where it was not of nadonal 
belief. The mod ancient greek poets, as Ajuf^eus \ 
Orpbeus % Horner^ Heficd^ (dc. who have given fyf- 
lems of theology and religion, on the popular creed 
of fuch nations, aWays reckon the doflrine of a fu- 
ture ftate of rewards and punifhments as a funda- 
mental article : And all I'ucceeding writers have 
given teftimony to the fame concerted plan. JS/- 
€byluSj Sophocles^ Euripides^ Artftopbanes^ whole pro- 
feflion it was co reprefent the manners and opinions 
of all civilized people, whether Greeks or thofe whom 
the Greeks called Barbarians^ are full and exprefs to 
the fame purpofe. Further, it is recorded in the 
works of every ancient hiftorian and philofopher, 
which it would be endlefs to recite. Buc P.utarct^ 
the mod knowing of them all, fhall fpeak for the 
reft: Examine ** (lays he, in his trad againft Coloics 
the Epicurean) '* the fjce of the globe, and you 
*' may find Cities unfortified, unlettered, without a 
•'regular Magiftrate, or appropriated habitations; 
*' without poffcffions, property, or the ufe of money, 
** and unfkille.i in all the magnificent and polite 
•* arts of life : But a City without the knowledge of 
•* a God, or the practice of Religion •, without the 
•' ufe of vows* oaths, oracles, and lacrifices to pro- 
•' cure good, or of deprecatory rites to avert evil, 
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'' no man can'dr ever will find.^ And in his confo" 
lation to Apollonius^ he declares it ' was fo ancient an 
opinion that good men fhould he recompenjed after 
deaths that be could not reach either to the author or 
original of it. To the fame purpbfe had Cicero 
ahd Seneca declared themlelves before him. The 
firft in thefe words; *' ^ As our innate ideas, difcovcr 
•• to us that there are Gods, whoie attributes we 
** deduce from reafon •, fo, from the co-fent of all 

nations and people^ we conclude that the foul is im- 

mortaV^ The other thus: *' When ^ we weigh 
'' the qucftion of the immortality of the foul, the 
*• confent of all mankind^ in their fears and hopes of a • 
^^ future Jiatey \s of no fmall moment with us." 

In a word, Sextus Empiricus^ when he would dif- 
crcdit the argument for the being of a God, brought 
from univerfal confent, obferves that it would prove 
too much ; becaufe it would prove the truth of the 
fvetic fables of hell, in which there was as general a 
concurrence ^. 

But of all nations, the Egyptian was mod cele- 
brated for its care in cultivating Religion in general, 
and the doSrine of a future ftate in particular : 
infomuch that one of the mod ancient greek hifto- 
rians affirms, They were the firft who built altars and 
erected Ifatues and temples to the Gods\ — The firft who 
taught that the foul of man was immortal. And Z.«- 

*— "JCati Tat»9 «T<w? fi.^ycti,a, luci wctKona, hctTiXit vtyoyt^iiryJvoc 'gju^ 

'•— Ut Deo8 efle natura oi inamur, qualeCque fint natione cog- 
noicimas ; iic permanere animos arbitramur conferifu nationum 
omnium. T/^fiuI. D//p, 1. i. c. i6. 

8 Cum de animarum a:ternitate diflerimus non leve momen- 
tum apod nos haoec confenfus hominum, aut timentium inferos 
aut colentium. . £p. 1 1 7. 

^ Adv, Ph.fic^Sy 1. viii. c. 2, Commetit 

"Herod. Euterpe, c. 4.— 'II^wto* ^ k»i twos toc T^oyoy A*yv«fl*o» fw-w 

Vol. I. K cian 
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cian tells us S That they were faid to bt the firfi who 
had the knowledge of the Gods. Which only amounts 
to this, that they were the firfl: and wUeft civil-peli* 
cicd people : as will appear prefently. 

But, at prefent, to prove the Magiftrmte^s care 

from hence. For this account of the antiquity 

and univerfality of Religion is not given to evince 
its truths for which purpofe other writers have often 
and fuccefsfully employed it; but to manifeft its 
USE ; which will be bed done by inquiring what 
fhare the MagiQrate had in it. 

1. Now though no civilized nation was ev^r 
without a Religion in general, and this doftrine in 
particular; and though it was of general belief even 
before civil policy was inftituted amongft mankind ; 
yet were there formerly, as now there are, many 
lavage nations, that, when firft difcovered, appeared 
to have long loft all traces of religion : A faft which 
implies fome extraordinary care in the Magiftrfte 
for its fupport and prefervation. For if Religion 
hath been Supported in all places, at all times, and 
under all circumflanccs, where there was a Magif- 
trate and civil policy ; and fcarce in any place, or 
under any circumftance, where thefc were wanting; 
what other caufe than the Magiftrate's care and con- 
trivance can be affigned for its fupport ? 

If it Ihould be faid, which, I think, is the only 
plaufible thing can be faid, that the reafon why the 
Citizen had religion, and the Savage none, might 
be, that, amongft the advantages of civil life, the 
improvement and cultivation of the mind is one ; 
and this neceflarily brings in the knowledge of God 
and religious obfervance : It is fufficient to reply, 
that all the national Religions of the ancient and 
modern Gentile world are fo grofs and irrational, 

* n^wTot ^« akDr<J7rw> AlyMrA >Syonsn $iiiiv T£ Ij70tay Xa?£<>, De 
Dea Sjria, inido.' 

that 
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that they could not be the produd: of refiefllon or 
improved reafon, but were plainly of the Magif- 
trate's fitting up, adapted to the capacity of minds 
yet rude and uncultivated, which could bear nothing 
of a finer texture than what was made cue of the 
ftufF he found, the genius of the Nation and the na- 
ture of the Government. 

To give the proof of what we have been faying: 
The Mexicans and Peruvians in the South, and the 
people of Canada in North Amoica, were on a level 
with regard to Ipeculative knowkdf^e. Or, if there 
were any natural advantage, the Canadians had it. 
Thefe, when difcovcred, ieemed to have no rudi- 
ments of Rehgion : The Mexicans and Peruvians 
had one formed, digelted, and eftablifhed : but 
fuch a Religion, asdifcovered fomething worfe than 
mere ignorance, but never coujd be the relult of 
improved thinlting : However a Religion it was 
winch taught the great articles of the worlliip of a 
God, a providence, and a future (Vate. Now how 
happened it that thefe two great empires had a Reli- 
gion, and the Canadians none, but that the L:iw- 
givers of the former Jaw it ncceffary to countenance, 
add to, and .perpetuate what they found ', for the 
benefit of the ftate ? which- advantage iht Caitadians 
wanting, they lofi, in courfc of time, the very fooc- 
fteps of Rehgion. If this will not be allowed, it 
will be difficult to affign a realbn. 

Lei us (uppole, according to the objeftiort, that 
geniile Religion owes its birch to the improved and 
cultivated mind. Now, if we make colleftionsfrom 
the nature of things, it will be found more likely 
that thefe northern Savages Ihould longer pieferve 
the notions of God, and the pradlices of Religion, 
than the fouthern Citizens, uninlluenced by their 
Mag^ftrates. 

I See Book ni. Sefl. G. ir. i. and fag. anit^muU. 

K 2 The 
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The way of getting to the knowledge of a Go<J, 
beft fuited to the common capacity of man, is that 
very eafy one, the contemplation of the works of 
nature: For this employment, the Savage would 
have fitter opportunities given him by his vacant 
and fedentary life ; and by his conftant view of na- 
ture, which all his labours, and all his amufementj, 
perpetually prefentcd to him naked and unfopbifti- 
cated. The Comte de Boulainvilliers^ a writer by no 
means prejudiced in favpur of religion, gives this 
rcafon why the Arabians preferved fo long, and 
with fo much purity, their notions of the Di- 
vinity °. 

On the other hand. Nature, by which we come to 
the knowledge of a firft Caufe, would be quite hid 
from the fouthern Citizen, bufied in the worics of 
barbarous arts, and inhuman prafticcs •, or taken up 
with the flavifti attendance on the will, and a more 
flavifh imitation of the manners of a cruel and ca- 
pricious Tyrant. 

Nor, if we may credit the relations of travellers, 
do the northern people any more negleft to exercife 
their reafon than the fouthern : It is conftant, they 
are obfcrved to have founder intelledts than thofe 
nearer the fun : which, being owing to the influence 
of climes, is found to hold all the world over. 
Notvvithftanding this, the ifllie proved juft the con- 
trary •, and, as we faid, the Peruvians and Mexicans 
had a Religion, the Canadians none at all. 

Who then can doubt but that this was owing to 
the care and contrivance of the Magiftrate ? But in- 
deed (which makes this inftance the more pertinent) 
the fa£l confirms the reafomng. The Founders of 
thefe two monarchies pretended to be the mcflferigers 

" La Fir de Mohamn:eJy p. 1^7. Ed. JmJ}, 1 73 1. Je reviens 
volontiers a Ja louange de la folitucle des Arabes. Elle a conferve 
chez eux plus longtems, S>l avcc moins de mclaDge, Ic fentinjenc 
niiturel de la veritable divinitv, ^c* 

and 
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and offspring of the Gods ; and, in the manner of 
the grecian, and other LegiHators (of whom more 
hereafter) pretended to inlpiraiion, (fllablifhed Reli- 
gion, and conftitiited a form of worlhip. 

II. But not only the ixijhnce, but the gerius too 
of pagan Religion, (hews the Magiftrate's hand in 
its iupport. 

Firjly From the origin of their Gods. 

Secondly, From tlie ailributes given to them ; and 

Thirdly, From the mode of public wcrjhip. 

Firji, The idolatry of the gentile States was 
chiefly the worihip of dead men ; and thefe, Kings, 
Lawgivers, and Founders of civil poHcy. The be- 
nefit accruing to the State both from the eonfeiralion 
and the u-orfiip of fuch Gods, Ihews it to be a con- 
trivance of the Lawgiver. For, 1. Nothing could 
be a greater excitement to good government than 
to fliew the Magiftrace that the public benefits, 
which he fhould invent, improve, or preferve, 
would be rewarded with an immortality of fame 
and glory ? Cicero gives this as the original of the 
civil apotheofis, " Itmay beeafily underftcod, that 
*' the reafon, why moft Cities profecuted the me- 
" mory of their valiant men with divine honours, 
*f was to fpur up tlieir Citizens to virtue, that every 
" the moil deferving of them might encounter 
" dangers witli the greater chearfulnefs, in the 
" fcrvice of his country. And for tliis very caufe 
*' it was that, at Athens, Erecthcus and his daugh- 
** ters were received into the number of the Gods "." 
2. Nothing could make the people fo oblervant of 
their Laws, as a belief that ihe makers, framers, and 
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admininrators of them were become Gods ; and did 
difpenfe a peculiar providence for their protedlion and 
fupport. 

The records of antiquity fupport this reafoning. 
The Egyptians were thefirft people who perfe6ted 
Civil-policy, and eftablifhed Religion : And they 
were the firft, too, who deified their kings, law-, 
givers, and publick benefaftors ^ ; as we may col- 
left from the paflage of Herodotus^ quoted above, 
which fays, they were the firjt who built altars^ and 
ereEled statues and temples to the Gods : For the 
crcfting ftatues wa*:, by this hiftorian, efteemcd a 
certain mark that the worfhipers believed the Gods 
had hur,7an natures \ as appears from the reaibn he 
gives v;hy the Perfians had no Jtatues of their Gods, 
namely, becaufe they did not believe as the Greeks^ that 
the Gods had huj72an natures ^, that is, they did not 
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AXXw; ^' l)i. TUTuv I'jriyslei ytfic^cn (paca-iVf vTroc^^otrrocq few ^rmu 

m Ej'iy; to, ^ou7ihti<i yiyoiivah KcCisi Toy Aiyi/WJor, Diod^ Sic^ 1. 1. p. 8* 
Steph. Ed. 

P n? lM2'j ijjLc] coximy on a* ca^^wTro^vioci; Ivofjucrov raq "&*»?, xu^m^ 
cl "E\>,r.vec, {Ivcti. Clio, a 1 3 1 . f^'alla explains the word avQ^waropviai 
by ex horrnnibus orios ; and, I think, rightly. But our learned 
Str.tiley, in his notes to the Perfians of jE/chyluSf underf(ands it 
othciwifc : and that it rather fignifies hu?nana forma praditos, I 
fuppolb it appeared harfh to him, that any one could imagine the 
Ciods h:A human raturcs\ but the meaning is explained above. 
Yet the ingenious writer of the letters concerning mythology^ p. 
217. fides with our country-man, and underftands as^^w^ro^wf^ fa 
fjgnify, — made lil:e a man — or, cf the JJ:^pe and figure of a man. 
But if we regard the literal meaning of the two flmples which 
make up this compound, we cannot avoid underftanding it ta 
fjgnify, being of umn^s iiaiure. How then does this learned writer 
fupport his cnticifm ? By a pafTa^e from Hecataeus : who, on 
pretty much the fame occafjon, ules (as he fuppofes) ayfi^&wro/iAop- 
<poc, in the place of avC^iTo^t;-/!?; and cl\9^^'7r6iJLo^^oi, he thinks, all 
will agree, mud figniiy, cf ihe fhape and figure ff a man. No, 
not if his own method of interpretation be right: for, if a^^ 
'^5c!^^T?, (transferred from the literal, to the figurative fenfe) muft 
iignity of mzin^sform, then dv^^co'Troixn^tpo^fo transferred, mufliig* 
nify ofma/i's nature. But it is no: true, that Hecataeus ufes avO^tf- 

believe 
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believe the Gods were dead men deified : This, as we 
fay, was a praftice, invented by the EgypJia?!s ; who, 
in procefs of time, taught the reft of the world their 
myftery ''. So when arts and civil policy were 
brought into Greece by Cadmus and Cerei (the firft, 
though a Pbenician by birth, being an inhabitant of 
Thebes \n Egypt; arid the other, though coming im- 
mediately from Sicily, was yet a natural Egyplian) 
then, and not till then, began the cuflom of deify- 

triii^^pac in the place of H>9oj»fo$viiV. The propofiiions of Hero- 

doias and Hec;;[xu9 arc difFctcnt, and thcretbre we may well (ap- 

pofe thefe two words, in ihe predicaie of each, to he different. 

lieradotng, fpeakJng of the Persiahi, fays, they had no lUcues 

of their Gods, becaufe they did not believe, wiih ihe Greeks, 

that the Gods had iuman na/uni [m9fun-g^uEB{]. And Heatsiis, 

fpeakiag of Moses, fays, he permitted no image; of the Gods, 

becaufe he did not hold, with the gentiles, that God had a liu- 

man form [ouG^umifiapfsi]. And their ufe of difiercnt words, as 

we (hall BOW lee, was with accuracy and difcernment ; for they 

were a fler ting different things. The cjuefiion between the Pi r- 

Jians and the Gr/ih, [who worlhjpped many gods in common) 

"_ was, whether (hefe Gods were frirraieri of human nalurt, cbSju- 

v^fui'a; ; that is, whether they were dead men deified. But the 

-guellioD between Mo/ei and the Gentiles, was, whether the God 

6f the univerfa had a human form, liflaararofiajpos ; not whether 

til godi had human naiBrir, for thefeGods, the Jews had nothing 

r *p do with J they worlhipped only the cue God : and feveral of 

r the Gentiles, who had Tome knowledge of this one God, ima- 

ined be might h;ive a bumai farm. So that we fee, the ufe of 

lefe two terms, on the fame occafion, is fo far from (hewing 

tthcir fignification to be theyamf, as the learned writer fuppofe?, 

r that the occafion dcmonftrably fhews their fignification to be 

Tint. Let me only obferve, it appeared fo evident to Eiife- 

, that the cuflom of making the ilatuej of the Gods irv-A«- 

Miferm was an indication of their original from mortality, that 

e fays, Z yi t(.i af.y,!)ii -K^-/^ 0a^ ^ xit^afi, ^miax- 9"-^' '^fiiU, 
^ii)(j( atifSLi fia^ufZi yiywitxt Tt); iiiKa^itHi. EuH^f' apoiE^- Bt y- 
1 nfDJmfSgsJB'ni )'i a'laJiairM agii rn' a20« ffa^BHiai, i^ tt,i tm fii- 
•c |«;0- fiajunriF, oTi nl •ma'>Mara\u run jSa^a^uv, i^mpi'tiif St $s>ii- 
■ pj ATTYIITTOI, (uaj ut i^ nl Jioiwoi urajftsSsi OHSjirtr^., Seh's 

15 ttinjoHiti TfiJ i9iJi* lOf^yha; Ti TOTB5 It tm>\>tur aitiuf ayafiwi Byu- 
■( SfHt o5wi«B.n. I'hitB Bibl. ~apud, Esfth. Pritp. E-va^g. 
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ing dead men •, which foon over-ran all Greece and 
the Tti\ of Europe'. 

2. T'he at tributes a fid qualifies qffignei to their 
Qods^ always correfponded with the nature and ge- 
nius of the government. If this was gentle, be- 
nign, companionate, and forgiving 5 goodnefs anil 
mercy were mod cflential to the Deity : But if fc- 
vere, inexorable, captious, or unequal ; the very 
Gods were Tyrants \ and expiations, atonements, 
luftrations, and bloody facrifices compofed the fyt 
tem of religious worfhip. In the words of the great 
Poet, 

*' Gods partial, changeful, paflionate, unjud, 
*' Whofe attributes were rage, revenge, and luft,, 
** Such as the fouls oi cowards might conceive, 
** And form*d like tyrants, tyrants would bcUevcV 

But 3 . ^he mode of public worjhip was ^lone fufR- 
clenc to betray the Mover of the whole machine. 
The obje5i of what we call Religion^ being God, 
confidered as the creator and preferver of a fpecies 
of rational beings, the fubje^l of it muft needs be 
each individual of that fpecies. This is that idea of 
Keligion, which our common reafon approves. But 
now, in ancient paganifm, Religion was a very dif- 
ferent thing : It had for its fubjecl not only the na- 
tural matiy that is, each Individual ; byt likewife the 



^ Sir Ifaac Newton, who, probably, had not this matter in 
his thoughts, hath vet a remarkable pafTage to this purpofe in 
his chroiolooy of the G erks : ** Idolatry (fays he) began in Chat" 
** H/ea and Egyp', — The countries upon the ligns and the 'NiU 
•' being exceeding fertile, were firft frequented by mankind, an4 
** grew firll into kin^dimis; and tuf.refore began firft to adore 
** their dead kinps and queens : — Every city iet up the worfhip 
** of its own founder and kings, and by alliances and conquefts 
** they fpread this worftiip, and at length the Phcenicians and 
^* Egyptians brought into Europe the pradlice of deifying the 
«* dead/' Pag. i6l. 

* EJjay en Man. 
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{irt'Jicial msn. Society j by and for whom, all the 
puMic rites and ceremonies of it were inftituted and 
performed. And while that part of pagan Religion, 
whofe fuhjeSi were individuals, bore an inferior part, 
and was confefTed to be under an unequal Provi- 
dence, the confideration of which brought in the 
doftrine of a future ftate for the fupport of God's 
government ; the other, whofe fubjeit was the arti- 
ficial man, Society, taught a more equal provi- 
dence, adminiftred to the State. The confequence 
of which was, that Religion and Government ran 
into one another ; and prodigies and portents were 
as familiar as civil edids ; and as conftandy bore 
their /hare in the public adminiftration: For the 
Oracles, without wliich nothing was projefted or 
executed, always denounced them as national direc- 
tions, declaranve of divine favour, or difpleafure; 
in which ■panrculirs^ as fuch, were not at all con- 
cerned : So that to accept or to avert the omen ; to" 
gratulatc the mercy, or deprecate the judgment, the 
conftanc method was the revival of eld rites, or the 
inflitution of ne-.v. A reformation of manners, or 
enforcement of fumptuary laws never made part of 
the ilate's atonement to the Gods. 

The oddncis and notoriety of this fait fo force- 
ably ftruck Mr. Bayle's imagination, that, miftaldng 
this for the whole of Paganifm, he too haftily con- 
ctuJecJ, that the vsorjhip of felfe Gods in the ancient 
world, did net at all influence morals': And from 
thence formed an argument to fupport his favourite 
quefrion in behalf of atheifm. This was a ftrange 
conclufion: For though it be indeed true, that 
the public part of pagan Religion had no influence 
on morals, it is utterly falfe that the private part 
had not: For in the doctrine of a future fiatc» 



' P"'/eti/fivt'/rt/ariKretmtte, Scc. AnA Repn/e aax SlatfiUm 
_ ^a» Pmvittcia/. And Cmiinuaiion dii Pf/ni diverfa, Stc. 

which 
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which was the foundation of, and infeparable frort, 
this founder part of pagan Religion whole fubjcd 
was the individual^ the merit and demerit, to which 
rewards and punifliments were annexed, was virtue 
and vice only. This will be proved at large in the 
fourth fcdion of the prcfent book : Though I am 
ready to allow, that the nature and admiitiftratidn d 
the public part of pagan Religion did lead indiviin" 
ah into many wrong conclufions concerning the 
efficacy of exterior afts of worfliip. 

But what fcems to have occafioncd Mr. Bofk^s 
mifiake (befides his following the Fathers, who ifi 
their declatjiations againft paganifm have faid a great 
deal to the fame purpofe ") was his not reflcaing 
that ancient Hiftory only prefents us with one part of 
the influence of Paganiim, that which it had on the 
Public as a body : The otbfr^ the influence it had 
,on individuals, it paflTes over in filence, as not its 
pro vi lice. 

Whoever now confiders the genius of Paganifm 
in this view, (and unlefs he confiders it in this view 
he will never be able to judge truly of it ') can hard- 

" Yet St. AuJIin himfelf cnnnot but own that the Mysteries 
however (of which the Reader will hear a great deal in the 4th 
Scdt. of this Book) were principally inllituted for the promoting 
of virtue and a good life, even where he is accufing PaganiJmWk 
general for its negle(!il of moral virtue : '* Nee nobis ne(cio quos 
** fufurros paucifliraorum auribus anhelatos & arcana velut rcligi- 
•' one traditos jaclent, quibus vitc2 probitas caftitafqne difcatwr.*' 
— C/'v. Dciy l.ii, c. 6. — *' lidem ipfi Dsemones— pcrhibentor itt 
V adytis fuis, fecretifque penetralibus dare qu^dam bona praccep- 
*• ta de moribus quibufdam velut ele<Slis facraiis fuis — Proinde 
•* malignitas darmcnum nifi alicubi fe, quemadmodum fcriptum 
** in noftris litteris novimus, transfiguret in angelos lucis, nooim' 
** plet negotium deceptionis. Foris itaque populis celeberrimo 
•*flrepitu impietas iuipura circumfonat, & intus paucis caftitas fi- 
** iDulata vix fonat : prasbentur propatula pudendis, & iecreta 
*• laudandis : decus latet, & dedecus patet," &c. c. 26. 

* What is here faid of the genius of paganifm well acconn's 
for a circumftance in ancient hiftory, which very much embarafit5 
the modern critics. 1 hey cannot conceive ho^ it happened, 

9 ly 
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ly doubt but that the civil magiftrate had a great 
hand in modelling Religion. What it was which 
enabled him to give this e^raordinary caft to Pa^- 
nifm, is not difficult to difcovcr : It coold be no- 
thing but that popular difpofition arifiag froni, and 
the neceflfary confequence of, thofe general cocioos, 
which, b^ his contrivance and encouragement, had 
overfpread the heathen world ? i. That tbeie weic 
local tutelary Deities, who had taken upoa them- 
fclves, or were intrufted with, the care and proieC' 
tion of particular Nations and People ; ^of whxh, 
more hereafter.) 2. That thofe great benefadors of 
mankind, who had reduced the fcattered tribes and 
clans into civil Society, were fcccofrc Gods. ^ 
and laftly. That their fyftems of Laws and cifiI Io- 
ftitutes were planned and digefted cy tie cifrrr i on 
of the legidator's patron-Deity ^. 

On the whole then. The for^(»xig coofideradoos 
of the prefervation of Religion in gaiczzi ; tbc aijix 
of the pagan Gods ; their atlritntes ; aad tiic wudt tf 
public worfbip^ will, I am perfuaded, ioclioe trje 
reader to think that, for the uTts^rfalitj ^f rtH^^/m 
hel'ief^ the world was chieSy in<ieb:£d to cbc cinl 
Magiftrate; how much Ibever Ae iikgpaiate or 



that the befl ardent hifior'ans, 'alio vr.i.^r^'xA » »*t!I »5[^ bv 
longed to the catarc of a C .mpotdcc, zac. 'mym *> 0?^ tn^rj 
fort of work its doe form, and firesr beSiej futt £noK i^\ 'fdtpg 
fuperiiitioii, (hoold aboani £> mock sc osx^jma ^ v^j^mn 
rites and ceremoniea ; and in relad^.ris of c«b^,i, pr>^-1^# «kI 
portents. Many an idle hy"y7tSt£s hz^ !>«-: f'vatAi t«> «r4r a 
{blution of this difficulty ; and mssj z ttd'/ym wofc "^'/at^A <♦ 
jullify theie ancient hiilcnaxu, cpo^ »e?r K^oden ^C^at^ ISfll 
now a plain and eafy anf^er iLzy bt ^re* v^ :*^ T^/ /tf^/ <^ 
pagan Religion was To ii:erft'ore2 %c,'JA tut Xn^^^kJixyAA. 'i vtiAev 
that it became efential lo civi: h aorr. Aj&d 3*v<r ?»»'ib foerr^ i( 
may be Tuppofed to ha/e deforrncd aocimi £';r/, /«t 0««; C 4^, 
and Philofopher giin by what c:%gtt&% tk/t ^i^^.y ^ •iu^ f'v^^' 
clan ; the greek and ro.-nan :/d^fj:j \^>fi% t^ /r^>&V^/// W^ i^ 
concerns the /a^./V //ir/ of pagaa reiigiv©; 
> See th« begIr,D'lDg of the flca klikm. 
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unnatural conftitution of particular States, or the 
defeftive views of particular Lawgivers, contributed 
to deprave the true Religion of nature ; or, if you 
will, the patriarchal. The learned St. Aujiiny who 
excelled in the knowledge of antiquity, (eems to 
have been determined by this way of thinking, 
when he gives it, as the refult of his enquiries j 
that the civil Magiftrate had a large (hare in pagan 
fuperftition. His words are thefe % ** — Which in- 
•• deed feems to have been done on no other account 
•* but as it was the bufinefs of -princes, out of their 
•* wifdom and civil prudence, to deceive the people 
** in their Religion — princes, under the name of re- 
•• ligion, perfuaded the people to believe thofe 
^* things true which they themfelves knew to be idle 
fables. By this means, for their own eafe in go- 
vernment, tying them the more clofcly to civ^l 
♦^Society.'' 

But it' now it fhould be objefted, that it was na- 
tural for the people, left to themfelves, to run into 
thofe fuperllitions, we may readily grant it without 
prejudice to the argument : For they are always 
iuch notions as are apt to be entertained and che- 
rifhed by vulgar minds, whofe current the wife 
Magiftrate is accuflomed to turn to his advantage. 
For to think him capable of new modellinor the 
human mind, by making m.en religious whom he 
did not find fo, is, as will be fhewn hereafter, a 
fenfelefs whimfy, entertaine^d by the Atheift to ac- 
count for the origin of Religion. And, when it is 
fecn that all thefe various modes of fuperftition con- 
curred to promote the Magiftrate's purpofe, it can 

^ — Qnod utique non aliam obcaufam faftum M*detur, nifi qai9 
liominum principum velut prudentium & fapientium negoiium fuit 
popolum in religionibus fallere — Homines principes ea, quae va- 
ra efTe noverant, rel'gionis nomine populis tanquam vera fuade- 
bant: Hoc modo cos civili focietati vclut aidius alligantes, quQ 
fubditos polfiderent. Dc Civit, Dei, 1. iv. c. 32/ 

hardly 
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hardly be doubted but he gave them that ^nerU 
direftion. The fariicuUr parts of gcnrilc Religion, 
which further ftrcngthcn and conSrm this reafoning, 
are not here to be inMed on. Their original will 
be clearly I'een, when we come to ftiew the fcveral 
methods which the Magiftraic employed for this 
great purpofc. What ttiefe methods were, the 
courfe of the argument now leads us to conlider. 



SECT. n. 

IT hath been (hewn in general, from the ftfect, 
that Lawgivsrs and founders of civil pcJicy did 
indeed fupport and propagate Religion, We (hall 
now endeavour to explain the causes of that effect, 
in a particular enumeration of the arts they employed 
to that purpofe. 

1. The FIRST ftep the LegiQator took, was to 
pretend a Miflion and revelation from fome God, 
by whole command and direction he had framed 
the Policy he would eftablifh. Thus Atitafn and 
Mtttvis, lawgivers of the Egy^liars (from whence 
this cuftom fpread over Greece and JJia) pretended 
to receive tlieir laws from Mercury ; Zoroajler the 
lawgiver of the Bac!r':ans, and Zamolxis lawgiver 
of the Getii, from Vefta ; Zatbraujlcs the lawgiver 
of the Arimafpiy from a good fpirii or genius ; and 
all thefe moll induiiiioufly and profeffedly propa- 
gated the do£trine of a future (late of rewards and 
punithmeiits. Rbadamaiiibus and Mims law- 
givers of Crele, and Lycaon of Arcadia, pretended 
to an intcrcourfe with Jupiter ; 'Triptdemus law- 
giver of the Aibeniam, afFcfled to be infpired by 
Ceres i Pythagoras, and Zaleucui, who made lawi 
for the CrolonijiliS and Locrianj, afcribcd their in- 
ftitutions to Minerva; Lycurgus of Sparta^ profcf- 
fed to ad by the Uiredion of Apollo j and Romulus 

and 
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and Numa of Rome put themfelves under the gui- 
dance of Con/us^ and the Goddefs Egeria *. In a 
word, there is hardly an old Lawgiver on recorxl, 
but what thus pretended to revelation, and the di- 
vine afliftance. But had we the loft books of Id- 
pfiators written by Hermippus^ ^beophrafius^ and 
Apollodorus ^ we fhould have had a much fuller lift 
of thefe infpired (latefmen, and doubtlcfs, many 
further lights on the fubjeft. The fame method was 
praftifed by the founders of the great outlying em* 
piresj as Sir William Temple calls them. Thus the 
firft of the Chinefe monarchs was called Fagfour or 
Fanfuvy the fin of Heaven^ as we are told by the 
jcfuits, from his pretenfions to that relation. The 
'royal commentaries of Peru inform us, that the found- 
ers of that empire were Mango Copac^ and his wife 
and fitter Coya Mama^ who proclaimed themfelves 
the fon and daughter of the Stin^ fent from their fa- 
ther to reduce mankind from their favage and bef- 
tial life, to one of order and fociety. Tuifco the 
founder of the German nations pretended to be fenc 
upon the fame meflage, as appears from his name, 
which fignifies the interpreter % that is, of the 
Gods. Thor and Odin^ the lawgivers of the Wej- 
tern Goths, laid claim likewife to infpiration and even 
to divinity **. The Revelations of Mahomet are too 
well known to be infilled on. But the race of thefe 



• Diod. Sic» 1. i. & V. Eplioius apud Strabonem, I. x. — tefte 
veteri fcriptore apud Suida?:i in [Ai;;c^fc'y] — Arijt, a hud SchoL Find, 
ad X. Olymp, 

^ J then. I. xiv. D, Laertius, 

* Vide Sheringham, De Anglorum gentis origine, p. F6. 

^ Olim quidam magicae artis imbuti, Thor videlicet & Othi- 
nus, obtentis fimplicium animis, divinitatis fibi fafligium arro- 
gare coeperunt.— Adeo namque fallacise eorum efFedlas percrc- 
buit, ut in ipfis caeteri quandam numinum potentiam veneran- 
tes, eofque deos, vel deorujn complicss auu mantes veneficiorum 
auftoribus folennia vota depcnderent, & errori facrilego refpec- 
tum facris debitum exhiberent. Saxo-Gram^ 1. vi. Hiftor. 

infpired 
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infpircd Lawgivers feems to have ended in Genghi-Zf^ 
can the founder of the Mogul empire ^. 

Such was the univerfal cuftom of lie ancient 
world, to make Codi and Prophets of their Srft 
kings and lawgivers. Hence it is, that Pl^a^ 
makes legiJUuicn to have conae irom God, and nor 
from roan^: and that the comfsnt epiihers to 
kings, in Htmer^ are AIorEKEC; ijrn or th: Gdiz^ 
and AIOTPE^EIS hrti or tiaor^ In tU Gcd: ^ 

From this gpxra] precencr to frrfHanns ve zn^ 
coUciS: the fenrimenrs cf the anryrnr l^w^ren i^nr- 
cerning the ufe of Religion to Sodenr. Fcr «s 
mud always have in mind "vhsz Diz»£mL: I^ziljxs 
fo truly obferves, Ihsi ic-ey £d itzz^ vi-: iolj u ie^ 
get a venarat'um U ihdr Iss^:^ lict iie^fi zi it&- 
blijb ibe 9pimm cf the JxpsnwUs£aicj if :i€ Gsd: Toer 
human affairs *. Oae t^sj vcx^rr ri g;> fcricr. 



^ Ih out attr2sae dss icrEuzcibu i ^ la i lu^ tat ; Ic -znsse ^ 
la veneration drs pc » p j gs 2ja jcts ^'dCe -zrwrtc uiLer^ is Itu. »c 
4k>nne de la diriaue. Ccsx csi /limcrHrigic ^ iia sitrrican ^3^ 
rent roeme FiiiiclcBce ce Sefdrs y^yr ;Tair £dr\ie L-eu ia an^r* 
plus modefle, d:t (ss!2r9eit q::.^ csdIc j-ii ^r mi:::^ i^lr^ 

/•^//V d/4f /^ Croix f is ferf^ Hi^ Zicri dsk Grsa^ -?i'j;', — : • 

which tide of to<77;3C*^ a i^^.c given, ^^-yi la'JLjtiiiaji -a the 
place, to fignify iSuu :lica i cr.e ia (jeirsmied »ai ^ j^jv^r, iat 
that he recei%-c$ hii hozc^u and loduMrx^ arini iiai, i^>}'A>Mcc» 

Mila yae^ rata -Ci^-s*:!; t^ r^ J.'.yyr':., s<t z-i'ju.-i.r > r-;; ^Ati'» 
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and fay, that to eJlabHJIj th:s fupermtendency was 
their principal and direft aim, in all their ^rretenfions 
to infpiration« 

The readcrr may obferve, that Diodorus does not 
fo much as fufpcdt them of having a third end, (iif- 
tinft from thcfe two ; that is lo fay, the advance- 
ment of their own private intereft. And this ^th 
great judgment. He knew well the difierence be- 
tween a LAWGIVER and a tyrant"; thoUgh the 
World foon after feems to have loft the memory rf 
that diftinftion '\ Such views became not the for- 
mer j they deftroyed his charafl[er, iand changed hiih 
into his diredt oppofite ; who applied tv^ry thinned 
his own intereft; and this amongft the reft. AriJ-; 
totley in his maxims for fetting up, and fupportingi 
tyranny, lays this down for one, tofeem extremely at- 
tached to the worjhip of the Gods^ for that men have 
no apprebetijiott of ivjuftice from fucb as they take to k 
religious and to have a high fenfe of providence. Nor 
will the pecple be apt to run into plots and confpiraciti 
againjl thofe^ whom they believe the Gods w:ll^ in their 
turny fight for^ and fup^ort ^. And here it is worth 
noting, that, anciently, "Tyrants^ as well as Law- 
givers, gave all encouragemeot to Religion ; and 
endeavoured to ertablilh their irregular Wills, not by 
convincing men that there was no juft nor unjuft in 
aftions ; but by perfuading them that the privilege 
of divine right exempted the Tyrant from all moral 
obligation. Hence may be feen the abfurdity of 

* Quintllian L. VIII. C. 6. de Trop'is fays, that Pajlor Pcpuli, 
though ufed by Homer, is fo poetical that he would not ven- 
ture to ufe it in an oration ; and ranks it with Virgil's — Fokcres 
ptnr.is remigare. What could cccafion fo tlrange a piece of Criti- 
cifm, but that when Quintilian wrote under the Tyrants of Rome, 
the People had loft the very idea of the Kingly Office ? 

titIov T£ ya^ ^oQuvlcci, to 'wa^iTv t* wu^ccvo^juov two ruv roiaruvf tap hiffi* 
^ifAovot vofA,i^uerif sl>ai Ton oi^^ovrx x^ <p^o\[,l^i\,v run SeJy k^ tViQti?Jsvaa'0 

^t]ov> wf 9VfA(i»^iSi ixJ^Hi kJ Ttf J di«f » Politf If V. c. II. 

H^Hes'i 
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Hohhs's fcheme of Politics, who, for the fake of 

the Magillrate, was for eradicating Keligion. But 
the ancients knew becteri and fo too did Tome of (he 
moderns '. 

The qucftion then is, whether thefc pretenfions 
of the ancient Lawgivers were feigned in the firjl in- 
tenticn, for the fake of Society or of Religion ? For 
it is no queftion, but that what we here fliew was 
contrived by the Magirtrale for the fervice of Reli- 
gion, was done ultimately for the fake of Civl] Go- 
vernment. Or in other words, the queflion, I fay, 
is. Whether this pretence to infpiration was made 
TO eftablifh a civil or a religious Society ? If a civil i 
the ends aimed at muft be the reception of his policy, 
or provifion for its perpetuity. I fpeak not here of 
that third end, the ftcuring a vemration, for tbenty 
to -pofisr'.ly 1 and for a good reafon, becaiife this is 
the very thing I contend for -, fuch veneration being 
only to be procured by the influence of Religion ; 
the peculiar mode of which, the pretended inlpira- 
tion introduces. The ends then in qiieftton, are re- 
ception for the policy ; or provifion for the perpetual 
duration of it. 

I. For the reception^ there would be fmall need of 
this expedient, i. Civil laws are feen by all to be 
fo neceflary for the well being of every individual, 
that one can hardly conceive any-need of the belief 
of divine command or extraordinary affiftance to 
bring men to embrace a fcheme for aflbciating, or 
to manifeft the right they have of fo doing. For 
(as the great Geographer fays) Man was horn with 
this inclination to ajfociale. It is an appetite ccmman 
both to Greeks and Barbarians: for, Itivg by niture a 
civil animal, hs lives readily under one common policy or 

' Et non c cora pru necefiaria a parere d'havere che qucJla ul- 
lim» qualiu [religione] perche gli huomini in aniverfale giudica- 
no piu a gli occhi ch« alle tnanii peiche tocca a vedere a ciafcuoa 
- fendre a poclu. Macbiavtl dtl Printife, c. 1 8. 

Vol, I. L law. 
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Uvi ". Befuks feveral of ihefe Lcgifiators gai'e laws 
to a w'tUtng peopltt on ihs klrengtU of tlKir perfunal 
chara&er oi' virtue and wilUoin i mv\ were called 
upon to that office, in which nothing was wanting 
to beget the ncctflary veneration, to him wlio dif- 
charged it. And thout;h it might poiTibly have hap- 
pened to a people to be lb I'ar funk into brutality, as 
t,o be diUnclined towards the lecovety ot a reafun&ble 
nature, like thole with whom it is laid 0>pbeui\a^ 
to deal ; who (being lavages, wiboitt the knawle^t 
ef moral'ty or law) reduced them into fbcieiy, iy 
ricotwneiiding is them ptf.y $0 the Ge,!j, and in^miiing 
thim in the ivayi ef Jupefjiiirn' : yet this was not 
the cale vt' the generality of thoic with wtiom thde 
Lawgivers were concerneLl : and therefofC if *e 
would afTign a caufc cf this [reience to revelashn as 
pjtenfive as the fadt, it muft be that which is hete 
^ven. But, a"", we find, that where Religion 
was previouOy fettled, no infpiration was pretended. 
On this account nciihcr Jiiaco nor Solon, Lawgiver? 
of Athens, laid claim to any : for thfy found Ri" 
gion well iircured by the inltitutions of TriploUtn _ 
and Jon. And we know, that, had p>-iie»titd tn/pis' 
falioM been iDnly, or principally, for the eafier irttfo- 
du£tion and reception of civil policy, the fanguinary 
laws of Draco had rtood in more need of the Tanc- 
tion of a revelation, than any other of antiquity. 
Indeed, Maximus Tyruis goes h far as to fay, thw 
•Draco and Scion prefcribcd nothing in ibeir laws, 
-concerning the Gods, and their wotfliip"; wbk^i V 

'^ m^uKt yii^ tiV". K>i X'AKn Iri tuts k^ TsTi 'E^Xdoi «J Ta!<:Baf- 

Cnzr. I xvi. 

" — -"On So^witt; Ilia; t»( m^^tiTiKt i^ &" *^t t'Ti ti^^ vX'n^| 

" tlu TAB Afltiwoif evHitait Tt fiir vo imij^iHot, vtut it 
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true, would make as much againft us, on the other 
hand. But in this he is miftaken. Porphyry c^\o\.^ zxv 
exprcfs lavT of Draco'^ concerning the mode of divine 
worihip. Lei the Gods and our oian country hereu he 
fublicly Viorjhifped, according to (he eJlabUJhed rites j 
tsben private^, according to every i.iatt's xbiUliej, 
with terms of the greateft regard and reverence; with 
the firji fruits of their labours, and with aiinual liba- 
tions^. Andocides '' quotes another of Svlo^, which 
provides for the due and regular celebration of the 
Eleusinian mysteries, jlcbenipus does the fame. 
And how confiderable a part thefe were of divine 
' worlhip, and of what importance to the very eflence 
of religion, we fhall fee hereafcer. 

2. As to a provifion for the perpeluHy cf natioHat 
laws and injUtations ; This entered not into the 
intention of the old Greek legillation ; nor, if ic 
had, could ic have been obtaiTitd by giving them a 
divine original. Amongft the wild projeSs of the 
barbarous eaflern policy, one might find, perhaps, 
fomeihing like a fyftem oi irnmutahle laws ; IxJt the 
Grecian Lawgivers were too well acquainted with 
the nature of man, the genius of Society, and the 
viciflitude of human things, ever to conceive io ri- 
diculous adefign. Befides, the Egyptian legifl^tion, 
from which they borrowed ail iheir civil wifdom, 
went upon very difterenc principles. It direded 
public laws to be occafioiially accommodated to the 
variety of times, places, and manners. "But had 
they aimed at perpetuity, the belief of a divine im- 
pofition would not haveierved the turn; tor ic never 
entered their heads, that civil initituies became irre- 

', iv. § 21. aMorJing id the emcnJauona of Peill aud 
. — The law is thus introduced, Q^o-ftii eiiii«6- nTt 'AtK- 

( rifMfMnif, Ki^fi®' To( a-aatla Xf^""- 

« Or^f Bjf^MwTtji"'. a/ud Deem C 
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TOCable by their ifluine from the mouth of a God j 
or that the divinity orihe fanftion altered the mu- 
lability of their nariire : the honour of this difco- 
vcry is due to certain modern writers, who have 
(bund out that divine authority reduces all its com- 
mands to one and the fame I'pecies. We have a no- 
table inrtancc of this in the conduct of tycurgus. 
He was the only exception to the general mcthodi 
and ftngular in the idle accempt of making his laws 
perpetual. For his whole fyftem being forced and 
unnatural, the fcnlc of that imperfcftion, it is pro- 
bable, put him upon the expedient of tying thtm on 
an unwilling people. But then he did not app^ di- 
vine authority 10 this purpofe; for, though he pre* 
tended to infpiration like the reft, and had his reve- 
lations from Apcitoi yet he well knew that the au- 
thority of Jpollo would not be thought fufficient to 
change the nature of pofitive laws: and therefore he 
bound ihe People by an oath, to ohferve his policy 
rill his return from a voyage, which he had deier- 
minrd beforehand never to bring to that period. 

Having (hewn that there was no need of a pre- 
tence to revelatiun, for the eftablinmwnt of ««( 
Foley, it lollows, that it was made for the iake 



SECT. III. 



THE SECOND ftep the Legillators took to pn^' 
pggate and eilablifli Religton, was to make the 
general doftrinc of a Providtnce (with which they 
piefaced and introduced their laws) the great farSioB 
of tiicir Ini'.iiutes, To this, Plutarch, in his traft 
again;' Cololes the Epicurean, refers, where he ob- 
fer ves, that Cohtes kmfclf praifes it ; that, 
Jjjjiilulcst the firfi and moft mpertant arliele is ti 
helie' of the Gods And Ja it was (fays hel tbat^ wii 
vewt, wlbs, divinaiiens, and omens, I.ycurgus^ 

tifei 
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tijied ibe Lacedemonians, Numa the Romans, an- 
cient Ion ibe Athenians, and Deucalion all the Greeks 
in general: An.i by hopes and fears kept up among ft 
them the awe and reverence of religion ', On this 
prai^ice was formed the prcc; pt of the celebrated 
Arcbytas l\i& Pythagorean ^ which ftdt, as we (hail 
fee hereafter, gave itfelf up more profefTedly to le- 
giflation j and produced the moft famous founders 
of civil policy. This Lawgiver in the fragments of 
his work de lege, preferved by Stobaiis^ delivers him- 
feif in this manner : ^hejirji law of the Conflituticn' 
Jhould be for the fupport of icbat rda'es to the Gods* 
the Damans and our Parfnls, and, in general, of 
whatfoiiier ii good and venerable '. And in this 
manner, if we may believe Antiquity, all their civil 
InHitutes were prefaced ; its conflant phrafe being, 
when fpeaking of a Lawgiver, AiEKOSMEI THN 
nOAlTEIAN AnO QEflN APX0MEN02. 

The only things of this kind now remaining, 
are the prefaces to the laws of Zaleucus and 
Charondas, Lawgivers of the Locrians and of the 
Cbakidic cities of Italy and Sicily, contemporaries 
with Lycurgus '. Thefe, by good fortune, are pre- 
ferved in Dicdorus and Stubsiis. A great Critic 
has indeed arraigned their authority ; declared them 
fpurious ; and adjudged them for an importure of 
the Ptolemaic Age". And were it as he fuppofes, the 
fragments would be rather ftronger to our purpofe : 
fpr, in that cafe, we muft needs conclude, the very 

,,' f— 'AM.«f*«> ■«( Ti'i i^ KeljiiTj; iKsan! inSaL^iUi -ritr lifiMi aiurct 
iffi K iBi^l 5iii Sa(a, i^ jiryir'/t' i 1^ AvxSffi^ AaiaSatiuiiiii;, i^ tiHftaf 

tin w^ "T^ St** A i>/<riiiat a-fta ic,' fls^iur Ki^o-rifftt-iii- 

' Air Tut lofMY T(i loifi SeB! i^ o'dii^iltaf itj ywiau ilJ uXu; to xaf^ ^ 

litua. wfHT* rifliffStti. Stob. tie Rit. Serm. xti. 
'' Ark. Pol. xii. 

" Di/er/. an ifte Bfjl/f I i/Vha.hrh, -Willi an At/wif U tbp ah- 

jtithnt cf Mr. Boyic. 

learned 
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le:\tncd,SpPHlSTs who forged them had copied from 
the general piafticc of antiquiiy : And that very 
learned tbey were, apjjcars both from the excellence 
of the compofuion, and the age of the pretended 
cpmpofcrs. Whereas, if the fragments be genuine, 
itiey do not fo dircflly prove the uniterfiliiy, as the 
antiquity^ of the pradlice. But as my aim is truth, 
and truth feeming to bear hard againft this learned 
Critic's determination, we muft hold to the common 
opiniot), and examine what hadi been oSered in di(> 
credit of it. 

The univerlal current of antiquity runs in favour 
of thcfe remains, and for the reality of their author^ 
legiOative quality. Arillode, Tlieophiaiius, Tully, 
Diodorus Slculus, and Plutarch, the moli learned 
and inquifuive writers ot their feveral ages, declare 
for their being genuine. However, Tim^^us thought 
fit to deny that Zdleucus had given laws to the U- 
criam ; nay. that there was ever fuch a Lawgivn 
cxlfting. We Ihall be the lels furprifcd at this pa- 
radox, when we come to know the charaiSer and 
ftudies of the man : he was by profeHion an hiftori- 
an, but turned his talents to invent, to aggravaie, 
and expofe the faults and errors of all preceding 
writers of name and reputation. Polybius, Strabo, 
and Diodorus Siculus, three of the wifeft and moft 
candid hiftorians of Greece, have concurred to draw 
him in the molt odious colours. The firil fpeaks of 
bim in this manner : How he tame to be flaui 
amcngjl the prind/a! ivrUers of b'tjiory^ I knaw net. — 
fje deferves neither credit nor pardon of any one \ bav 
tug fo manfefily traffg^effed all the rules of dect 
and daorum in his excffive calun-.nics, fp''i^g'*'g f 
an innate malignity of heart '. This envious r. 
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temper» joined to a perverfity of mind, delighting 
in contradi(5tion, gained him the title of EplTL 
MjEUS, the CALUMNIATOR. And, what is a 
certain mark of a bale and abjefl: heart, he was as 
excefiive in his flattery j as when he makes Titnehon 
gnaur than the greaifjt Gods''. He took fo much 
plcafure in contradicting the moft received truths* 
that he wrote a long treatife, with great fury and ill 
language, to prove that the bull of Phalaris was a 
mere fable. And yet Diodorus and Polybitis, who 
tci! us this, tell us iikewile, that the very bull itfelf 
was exirting in their time ; 'I'o all which, he was fct 
little Ibliciious about truth, that Suidas fays, he was 
nick named rPAOZTAAEKTPIA, a compoftr of old 
v^ives fabUs. PelybiHs informs us with what juftice 
it was given him. In cenfuring the favlli of others^ 
my he puts cnfuch an air cf fevsrity aid confidence, as if 
^ himfelf tmre exempt from failings, and fiood in no 
iieed of indulgence. 2tl are his own htjiories fluffed 
yeitb dreams and prodigies, uith the tnofl wild and im- 
tfebaile fables. In Jhert, full of old wives wanders^ 
mid of the lowejl and hafeft fuperfliiion ^. Agreeable 
to all this, Clemens Alcxandrinus gives him as the 
very pattern oi a fabulous and fatyric writer. And 
lie appeared in every refpect of fo 111 a charafter to 
^r. BayJe, that this excellent Critic did not fcruple 
|o fay, ihat, "in all appearance, he Hal no better 
•* authority when he denied that Zalcucus had given 
f* laws to the Locrians *." To lay all in a word, 
be was the Oldmixon ' of the Greeks i and yei this 

dat in Tm>ra. Tifuu^ S fMi^a wwiS Tl(«^M.'(» tu» In- 

r&- yap it ftii Tai( T«i (BiXa< KsiliiJi^iai; TOia^«^ itctlfaita Jtiij- 
j BToftaffiffii inn-Ian r^ Ts^iLTm iwj ftii^^t 
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is the man, whom the learned writer hath thought & 
to oppofe to all antiquicv, againft Zaleucus'% legiila- 
tion and exiftcnce. It appears the more extraordi- 
nar/, becaufe he himfelf hath furniflied his reader 
with a violent prefumption againft Thnaeus's author 
rity, where he fays \ 7hat Polybius charges him with 
faife reprefentatians rela!ing to the Locrians. He acUs 
indeed, that nothing is now extunt thai Jhews Poly- 
bius thought 1 imieus mifiaken concerning Zaieucus; 
, But fince Polybius quotes a law as, a law of Zakncns^ 
it feems a. proof, in foexaft a writer,, of his being 
well aflfured that, amongft Timacus*s faUhoods .con- 
cerning the Locrians^ one was his denying Zaleuau 
to be their Lawgiver. 

Timaeus's reafons are not come down to us from 
Antiquity : But the fragments of Polybius % men- 
tioning his outrageous treatment of Ariftotle con- 
cerning the origin of the Locrians, fpeak of one. 
Echecrates a Locrian, from whom Timaeus boafted 
he had received information on certain points in 
queftion : Hence the learned Critic, as it would 
feem, concludes this to have been a part of the Lo* 
crian^s intelligence, that there was no fucb man as 
Zileuciis'^. As if, becaufe Timasus relied on Eche- 
crates's informaiion in the difpute between him and 
Ariftotle, therefore Hchccrates muft, of neceffity,. 
fupport all his paradoxes ccncerning that people. 
But admit Echtcrates to have been of the fame opi- 
nion with Timseus, in this matter-. Is he, who, for 
aught we know, might be as fii^gular and as whim- 
fical, in his love of contradiftion, as Timaeus him- 
felf, an evidence to be oppofed to Cicero's ? who 
tells us, that his Clients the Locrians had, in his 
time, a Tradition of Zaleucus\ legiflation *. And 

* Dijfet. I'pon Fhalaris, p. 337. 

* Esccerpta ex Pc^Iybio de Ftrt. £5? iDrViV/, ex 1. xii. 

* P. 336. Divert, upon Phdaris. 

* Di Ligibui^ 1. ii, c. 6* . 

we 
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■we may well prefume, that Cicero, inquifitivc, and 
even curious, as he was in matters of antiquity, 
would examine this point witli care : and, had their 
archives reclaimed it, he had hardly thought it worth 
his while to mention their Tradition. But, fays the 
learned Critic, if Echecrates, in that age, did not be- 
lieve there was any Zaleucus, he ii certainly as credible 
as Cicero'j Locrians, who came fo many generations 
afterwards, after fo many revolutions and changes in 
their Covernmsnt '. This reafoning has fmall force, 
becaufe, from the fame premifes, we may argue juft 
the other way, and fay, that if the Tradition kept 
its ground through all thofe changes and revolutions 
of Scare, it would fecm to have had a very ftrong 
foundation. 

The authoiity then of Timjeus againft the exif- 
tence and iegination of Zaleucui in general, is of no 
weight. Let us next fee what the learned Critic hath 
to urge againft the authenticity of thofe laws which 
go under Zateucush name. His arguments are of 
two forts : the one drawn from the dialeSf, and from 
the u!e of feveral words, which are indeed later rhaa 
his time ; the other, from Zaleucu-^'& being no Pyv 
thagorean. 

I. The words objefled to, are thefe,-r-A(irf(«' 

)L, TTdXiicti — (ViijitjAt;Vifl> — Kotrftou — T^»r^}iatt. This, 
and the fragments being written in the remmon aia- 
k^, inftead of the DorjV, aie, In the Critic's opinion, 
fufficient evidence of the forgery. 

He has employed a deal of good ^ learning, to 
prove the zaords to be all later than the time of Za- 
Uucus. 

Let us fee then the moft that can be made of this 
fort of argument. And becaufe it is the heft ap- 
proved, and readieft at hand, for the detection of 



• P. 136. Difirt. ^pov V)iaWys. 
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foigecy, and fuppoTcd by ibme not a little to af^ 
thcfacrcd writings themfclves, we will enquire into 
in force in general. 

I It mu(t be owned, that an inftrumcnt offered ai 
die writiQg of any ccria'm perlbn, or age, which 
bath words or phrafcs poOerior to its date, canies 
Muh it the decifive marks of foi^cry. A public 
Deed, or Diploma, fo dilcredited, is loft for ever. 
And to foch, was this canon of criticifm firft applied 
with great fuccefs, 1 his encouraged following cri* 
tics to try it on writings of another kind ; and then, 
&r want of a reafonablc dirtintftion, they began lo 
make very wild work indeed. For though in com- 
pofitions of abJlraS fpect^latiottt or of jMtre fancy end 
amufement, this touch might be applied with tole- 
rable fecurity, there being, for the mod: part, no 
occasion or temptation to aker the didtion of fucle 
writings, efpecially in the ancient languages, whi 
fiiffered fmall and flow change, becaufe one fort 
thefe works was only for the ufe of a few leami 
men; and the principal rarity, and often the bfaut] 
of the other fort, confiibd in the original phrafe 
3«t in public and practical writings of L>aw antf 
Religion, this would be found a very fallacious 
teft : It was the matter only which was regarded 
here. And, as the matter refpeifted the wholff 
people, it was of importance that the words and 
phrafcs fiiould be nciiher obfcure, ambiguous, noil 
equivocal : This would neccllitate alterations in xii/i 
ftile, both as to words and phrafcs. Hence it ap- 
pears to me, that the anfwer, which commcntaton 
give to the like objeiSion againft the PtNTATEUcsi 
B founded in good fenfe, and fully juftified by the 
iblution here attempted. The Religion, Law, ai * 
Hiftoryof the Jews were incorporated i and, conf 
quently, it was the concern of every one to under- 
ftand the Scriptures. Nor doth the fuperftitious rC' 
gard, well known to have been long paid to thV 

wurdit 
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v)ordi^ and even Utters of fcripture, at all wcaTceii 
the force of this argument: for that fnperftition 
arofc but from thfe time when the maforei doflors 
fixed the reading, and added the vowel points, I 
have taken the oppominity, thefubjeft afforded me, 
to touch upon this matter, becaufe it is the only ar- 
gument of moment, urged by Spinofa, againft the 
antiquity of the Peniateuch j on which antiquity the 
genera! argument of this worli is fupported. 

The application of all this is vtry cafy to the 

cafe in hand : The fragment of Zakticus was patt of 

a body of Laws, which the people were obliged toi 

UnJerftand ; fo that a change of old woids and ob- 

folete phrafes would be necelTary : and to make tbU 

an argument again'! the antiquity of the fragment^' 

Would be the fdme good reafoning as Co fiippofe, that 

the remains of the Twelve Tables, or the earlier law? 

in our common Statute books, were the forgeries of 

later times, becaufe full of words unknown to the 

llrefpeflive ages in which thofc laws were compolcd 

vand enr-fted. But, indeed, the change of oblcurc 

Kwords, or obfolere phrafes, for others more clear 

Kind intelligible, was a common praftice amongfl: the 

■Pagan writers. Porphyry, making a colleftion of 

Bfaeathen oracles, profefles to have given them juft as 

Bme found them, without the leatt alteration ; except, 

Kftys he, changing an obfcure word, now and then, 

■ for one more clear; a pra<^ice, which, for its fair- 
^refs and frequency, he ranks with amending a cor- 
fcfupted word, or reforming the metre ^ But this 
■licence was not confined to the Ancients i for, being 
R;encouraged by the reafon of things, it was likely 
•enough (as is, in fa£t, the cafe) that all times fliould 

■k^'' tit*! taya n 9iJ( (idJfu^Biua. lif ajit art ^orHniia, Sft a^^er 

■ «k> ^naii^wt »ot,m't«i' ■{ fii va At|« jifiaijiyji'jK. AJjWa. i nPOS 
KTO i:A*E£TErON-METABEBAMK'A, n li lulfor ifAiiifM dnv7<r,^a,- 
^E-tfa. i n t^i ftv «^k r^'t m^&mt ffvUiniiluf ^ily^tt^tti Perfii.- apud 
^■Suleb. Pfxp, Evang, lib. iii-. cap-. 7. 

■ sfTord 
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^SEord examples of it. One of the editors of Freif- 
fia-lj fpcaking of his author's text, fays, " (ogchanc 
*« Ic ftilc, & ancienne nnanicre d'efcrire iJe noftre au- 
" tcur, je nt douce point qu'il n'ayt efte quelques 
" autrefois change & aucunement renouvcile felon 
*' Ics temps'." All the Editions of Jomville's life 
'of St. Louis bear tellimony to the fame prait3.icci 
which was fo general that Pafquier fays, " s'ii y cut 
*• un bon livre compofc par nos Ancctres, loriqu'il 
** fut qucftion de le tranfcrire, Ics Copiftes Ic copi- 
** otent non felon la nai'fe langue dc 1' Aoteur, ains 
^ felon la leur V* 

As to the change of diakdy the great Critic thui 
exprcflcs himfelf : The laji argumtnt I /hall offer 
agaitiji ike Laws of Zaleucus, is tbti, that iht Prt' 
face of thctSi which Stobxus has produced, is -writlea 
in the eemmon diali£lj whereas, it cu^bt to be in she 
Doric, for that was the language of the Locri.— Tir 
lawiof Zaleucus therefore are cammeniiiiiusi becaaft 
tbey are tioi in Doric '. 

What hath been laid above will Ihew this argu. 
ment to have fmai! force ; but it is urged with a pC; , 
culiar ill grace by the learned Critic, who, in hk 
dtffertation upon Phjlaris, hath difcovered, ^aj 
Ocellus Lucanus wrote tlic treatife Of the fia:ure t 
the uiiivcr/e in Doric'^-: and from thence rightfi 
concludes, it ought to he acknowledged fcr a genuii^ 
werkf which bilherlo learned men have doubted ej 
from this very hufmefs of its being -writ in the cOfnJ 
men dialeif. For we so'W fee thai every word of tk\ 
true book is faithfu'ly prcferved ; the Dorjc being cjtgi 
changed into the ordinary languogey at 'the fancy .( ' 
fona copier". Now, furely, the ra(h luipicions i,^ 
ihofe learned men in the cafe of Ocellus Lucanus^ 
fliould have made him more cautious in indulgina 

' Dtnii S-ibvagt, Avtrli/miHl aux LtSeuft. 
^ Rech. L. vlii, c. 3. ' P. 135. and j^S. 

■ P. 47" ■ ^' 45- 
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his own. He fhould have concluded,' if this liberty 
was taken with books of mere fpeculation, it was 
more likely to be indulged in works fo neceflary to 
be underftood as a body of laws-, efpecially when he 
had obfervcd (after Porphyry) that the Doric is al- 
ivays clouded wtlh obfcurity *. 

Hence, doiibtlefs, trans- diaU^ing was no rart 
praiftice. For, befides this inftanee of Ocellus Lii- 
canus, we have another, in the poems going under 
the name of Orpheus : which, Jamblichns fays, 
were written in the doric dialect. But now the frag- 
ments of thefe poems, left us by thofc who did not 
write in Doric, are in the common dialed. It is plain 
then, ihey have been trav.s-dialeile'd, 

2. The learned Critic's other argument for the 
impoftore runs thus : The Report of Zaieucus being 
a Pythagorean, was gn'ihsrcd from feme pajpiges in 
the Jyjiem of hws ofcriBed to hiin, for where elfe 
could ikey meet with it? fo that, if it can be proved 
he was mere ancient than Pythagoras, thisfalft fiery 
ef hi) being a Pythagorean being taken from that' fyf- 
tem, muft convi£l il of being a cheat''. He then pro- 
ceeds to prove him more ancient than Pythagoras; 
which he does, on the whole, with great force of 
learning and reafoning, though his arguments are 
not all equally well chofen. As where he brings this 
for a proof that Zahucus was no fchotar of Pythago- 
ras, " Becaufe he afcribed all his laws to Minerva, 
' from whom he pretended to receive them in 
^« dreams: which fin the learned Critic's opinion) 
^ has nothing of a Pythagorean in it. For Pythago- 

• ras's (cholars afcribed zvtvy thing to their mafter: 

* it was always auTe; i^ot with them, hefaidit. Thcre- 

• fore if Zaieucus had been of that fociety, he would 

* certainly have honoured his mafter, by imputing his 
Maffs to his inftruftions ''." But this argument is 
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of 00 wnght : for, i. Froni what has been bH 
fbove of the gciuu) of ancient leglQalion, ic appearii 
Xbac the general pra(5tice required, and the nature of 
the thing difpofed the Lawgiver to afcribe bis lawi 
to the tnlpiration of fome God. a. As co the famoui 
aures ^x, it was not peculiar to the Pythagoreans, 
but common to all the feifis of Gretce^ jurare in vtr- 
k0 magifiri. A device to keep them diftinft and fe- 
parate from each oEher -, and a coinpendious way of 
arguing amongfl thole ni liie famcfchool. Ic woulii 
ibcn have been ridiculous to have urged its auihor.iy 
pi ^nj put of the feft ; more fo, to the common 
people i and muR of all, to them, upon public and 
pra£kical matters j the »--^ti( rP* being ufcd only in 
pcunts of fpeculation, and in the fchools of philofo- 
phy. Indeed, lb unlucky is this argument, that, 
on the contrary, the reader will be ape to cdliclude, 
that this very circumftancc of Zaitucus's afcribing his 
laws to Minerva, was one of the things cbac gave 
jife and credit to the report of hts being a Pythago- 
rean, And, doubtlefs, it would have much weight 
with thofe who did not carefully enough attend to the 
chronology. For Zaleucuit in this, might be 
thought to follow both the example and the precept 
4oS Pythagoras, who himfelf pretended to be infpired 
by Minetva; and taught it to his fcholars as l' 
mo& efficacious way of ellablilhing civil juftice, 
frcpagale the opinion of the Gods having an inli 
intercoutfe tcith mankind '. 

But notwithftanding the defedl of this argument, 
the learned cHtic, as we faid, proves his point with 
great clearnefs, that ZaUucus was earlier than Pytha- 
goras : and, in conclufion, draws the inference 
above mentioned, in thcfe terms : ifusas gener^ly rt- 
farud Zaleucus wa & Pythagorean i it is provtd 
iffns not. Jbit will refute the tosk itjetf. For ij, 
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intimaliori was given in the book^ that tbe atuhur wot 
a Pythagorean, tbe mpofiure is evident. " Andjst it 
,*' I'j Iiard to give any ether riaforty that- Jhould indues 
*» ihe later writers to call him a Pychagoreaou". Soat 
impo^ry therefore^ made a fyjlem of laws under tbi 
name of Zaleucus, and in it gave a bread hint t/iat ht 
Kas a fcholar of Pythagoras. ' 

Here he refts Iiis point. Jf, then, it he ^not hari 
to give another reafen^ that jhould induce tbe Istef 
■writers to call him a Pythagorean, his long difcou|;fe 
to prove Zaleucus the earlier of the two, is of no 
kind of ule to convict the pretended laws of impof* 
ture. I have already hinted at another not impro* 
bable reafon, which was his having the fame inlpiring 
Goddefs with Pythagoras : And this will be much 
ftrengthened by the oblervation, that Minerva be- 
came the peculiar patronels of the Pythagorean 
Lawgivers, on account of the affiftance fhc had 
given to their mafter. To which we may add thefe 
further circumftances, that the laws were in Doric 
(and fuppofing them genuine, ihey ceftainfy were fo) 
which idiom was peculiar to the Fythagoric fchool' ; 

• This we are told by JamhlUhit: bis words, are, 7-iyRou tiS^ 

Kuj}. Ei. Dr. Bentley undcrliacda them to fignify, thai ii/try 
me jkeuU u/e hii onvn molher-iimgut. And, indeedi without reSiOc 
ing the context, one could fcaice avoid giving tbu Jeofe to the 
paflagc. VizzANiui, — that tviry int Jktuld uje ths mother-lBngvg 
ef Cmiota 1 vvhicb was the Dork. Of tiifi, the learned Critic 
fays, which ii iht Irui, ferhapt all icmpeteiil rtaHeri •mill x'ol be of 
tni ainii, p. 3 (!6. But I believe there will be no great difierence 
of opinions amongll thofi: who weigh ihc following reafons : u 
JamWichus adds, to yi% ^mffinii i^>v.i>.u}j^v ; by which I undec- 
fiand him to mean, that Ibc Pj-thaporic fia did eel afprcut ef a 
fsreign er firaiicr dialiB, For If Tie meant, not the feS in ge- 
neral, but the particulars of \vhich it was compored, the feveral 
provincial Gmk! who entered iDto it, no diak& could be called 
jforeigH to one or other of them : if he meant tbe Seft, which we 
may fuppofe had a diaUa peculiar and conf«rated to the Com- 
nuuity, all, but thai, wisfirei^a to it ; and the exprcllioa be- 
comes proper and pertinent. 2. Jambliibait in the Uaxe placfi, 

and. 
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and, that the whole proem of Zaleucafi laws wit 
Ibrmed agreeably to the precepts of Pythagoras ia 
this matter j who direfls, that, next after the wor- 

tcDt us, that Pylhagoras v»IueJ the Daric above the othet gred 
DialeSst as moll agreeable to the la>us of hannony, Tiii I'l am- 
k) }Uxu1oi noffMHsi irui : Now haviDg made the ellence of IK 
Ibu) to be harmony, it was no wonder he Ihoutd chnle a dial;fi, 
which he fuppofad approached nearcll to its nature; thai the niad 
tnd tongoe might go together, 3. Pythagoras fetnti hen » 
luve imitated hii inaller Orpheus, from whom, at we (hill fw 
licmfter, he borrowed much of his philofophy ; for Jambirchu! 
IcttsBs. that the old writings that weat under the n.imc of Oi- 
pheus. were compofed in Dorie. 4. But, MIy, a paflage to 
Porphyry'j Lift tf Pyibag^ai, feems alone fuAicieiit to tJenroiM 
this nuiter: Porphyry giving the canfes of the decay of the^' 
tbagoiic philofophy, alSgns this for one, that thfir awt^txana 
vjtrt •curiutm ia Doric. 'Eint^j fia ts i^ r* yiJ^s/i^ia AwjUi 71- 
j^i<f9ai, p. +9- A"!/. EJ. Thti is t"he cleareft commeni on At 
^vwds in queftion, and determine* ibem 10 the fenfe cootendat 
for. One would wonder, indeed, that To learned 3 Critic couM 
take them in any other. But the fecret was thij. Dr. BtiuUf 
lianng pretended to difcover, that Ocellui Lucanus did not wiitt 
ttis booK in the common diakfl, 31 it is now extant, bat in Dttkt 
(Dijftrt. ufn Pbalarir, t^c. p. nj.) hi) ad«rfaries (DiJ/irl.tf 
mudnti, P' 54-) charge him with having Ilokn thia dilcovery froin 
FiKJum'm. 'i'his, Dr. Bcniiey fl.itly denies ; (Dijftrt. dtffki. p. 
384J But the only proof he gives of his iococence, is. that ik 
Steele paflage, tjuDted above from Jam blichus, 00 which both he 
and fieauJiiBJ had founded their ififcoveries, is differently tranf- 
latedbyihem. " The thing, as 1 faid it (fays the Dr.) is ilius;W 
•' FyihiigBrioBi enjoined all the Gritks that entered themrelvcf inio 
■■ the locicty, to ufe every man his mother tongue (fWrji xf*'^"' 
*' TJi salfta.) OeeUts, therefore, being a Diritta of Ltuetna, tnult 
•' have wn't in the Diric. This 1 nmk to be Jamblichusa ipean- 
" ing. But Vhcxatiht hds leprcfented it thus : that they enjoined 
*' alt that came to them to ufe the mother'tongue of Cioicni, 
*■ which «vas the Dorii, — Whether yixxaniat or 1 have hit upon 
•' the true meaning of Jamblichus, perhaps nil competent reaaen 
" will not be of a mind," The diffidence of this concluGon 
would make onefufpcft the Or, was now convinced, that^ixM' 
Msi'i was the right meaning. Vet, I will venture to£^( ikat 
the words of Jamblithus, as (juoted by Fixscjaiat withoM tl ~ 
context, would have been underflood by every man, Dciltcd, 1 " 
Bentley was, In Greek, in the dif^rent fenfe he has (^' 
ihem. From whence I conclude, that, when Dr. Beotley « 
his DifftfiaUtn « Ptalani, he hid fcen the words of junbl 
no whetc but ia yhLSJtniut, 
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ftip of thcGods, Damofii and Parent worlhip fhould 
be enjoined'. Now, later wricers, leeing tht;fc two 
vifible marks of a Pythagorean, might, (without 
further reflexion, be reafonably difpofcd to think 
ZaUucus of that feft. But, as the learned critic has 
well made out, from fure chronological evidence, 
that this was a miftake, we muft ftek for fome 
other caufc of the uniformity ixtween them -, which 
I take to be this : Zaleucus, when Pythagoras flou- 
rifhed, was in the higheft repute in Greece for legil^ 
- lation ; which might incline this philofopher to imi- 
tate him, both in his infpiring Goddefs, and in the 
proem of his laws : fo that pofterity only miftook 
the copy for the original. This they might very well 
do ; for Pythagoras and his fedl had foon cngrofled 
all the glory in the praftice of lawgiving : and this 
leads me to another probable caufe of the common 
opinion of ZaUucui's being a Pythagorean : The 
charafter of this feft, as will be leen hereafter, was 
fo great for legifladon, that after-ages thought no- 
thing could be done to purpofe in that way, which 
had not a Pythagorean for its author. So, befides 
Zaleucus, the ancients (uppofcd Charondas, Numa% 
Zamolxis ', Phytius, Theocles, Elicaon, Arlftocra- 
tes, nay the very Drojds % the legiQators of Gaul, 
and, in a word, all the eminent Lawgivers who lived 
any where about the time of Pythagoras, to be 
inftruifted by him. But will the learned Critic fay, 
that, therefore^ all thcfc Lcgiilators were imaginary 
perfons, and did not give laws to their feveral cities ? 
This notion, arifing from Pythagoras's great charac- 



'. Ti/. Pjtl. c. XXX. 
* Qaineiiam ubtuot propter Pyiba^Brtartim admirationem, Nil* 
m quoque regem Fjitbagirtam a pofteridribus exiflimaium, 
'. T,/c. Qifp. hb. iv. c. I. 
f Rtrad, lib. iv. *■ Ammian. MarceU, lib. xv. c. q. 
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ter and reputation, was nurfed up and impfovcd b; 
his followers themfelvcs, to beget honour to thdr 
maner ; as in fa6t, appears from federal parages in 
Jamblichus's life of that Philofopher. So thaic was 
there no more in it than this ; as ^akucus^s Inftiti»' 
tions were in great repute, we might very naturally 
account for the miftake. 

Bur, laftly, it is, indeed, very true, (as die learn- 
ed Critic fufpedtcd) that the principal gromid qftbe 
report of ZaJeucus being a Pythagorean, was fnm 
fame paffages in the Jyfiem of laws afcribed t^ bim. He 
is only too hafty- in his conclufion, that thcKfeit 
ibefe muft needs conviSl the fyjlem of a cheat. Whit 
hurriai him on, was his fuppofing, that no fiich r^ 
piort could be gathered from pajjages in the fyftem^ but 
fuch as mud be an intimation that the auelwr was a 
Pyibiigorean: and that (here is na difference beitweeor 
giving and taking an intimation. If, then, this re^ 
port might be gathered from paiTages virhicb con- 
tained no intimation^ and if the reader might under- 
ftand that, to be fuch which the writer never intend- 
ed.; the confequence will be, that the credit of ihefe^ 
fragments will remain unftiaken, though, we grant 
the learned Critic his whole premifcs, ^d all the 
f jdts he contends for. ; 

It Icems, then, to be certain, that the report of 
Zale'Jcus's being a Pythagorean arofe principally from 
a paflage in his fyftem of laws. And it is not diffi- 
cult to difcover what it was. Zaleucus in his preface 
fpeaks of an evil genius or Dctmon^ AAIMilK 
KAKOI, as influencing men to wickednefs. .This, 
though a notion of the higheft ^ antiquity, whofe 
origin and author are much difputed, yet became ac 
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length the diftinguifhing doiStrine of the Pythago- 
l-eans, Plutarch, fpeaking of Pythagoras's opinion 
of the firft principle, fays, that that philofopher cal- 
led the Monad, God, and Duad, the evil genius''. 
Which Duad the Pythagoreans ufed extremely to vi- 
Jify, as the caufe of all evil, under the name of the 
BAD PRINCIPLE, as Plutarch would make us be- 
lieve'. The application of this doflrine f fiippofe 
Pythagoras might borrow from Zaleucas, and here 
again pofterity be miftaken only in the originai au- 
thor. However, we may coUeft from the fame 
Plutarch, that that opinion was cultivated by all the 
ancient Lawgivers. For this learned man, wiio fa- 
voured the notion of two principles, the one good, 
the other evil, atfetfts, I obierve, to draw every an- 
cient writer, who but mentions an evil daman, into 
his own feft. In his treatife of ICs and OHris, he 
fpeaks to this purpofe, '^ That it was a moft ancient 
*' opinion, delivered as well by Lawgivers as Di- 



OJn tlSa fin TW> nANY nAAAIIlN rSr mn^t^l'a eta.yK^5«fUt 

t-axyitv aiUiia, i^ a^afAtHit TX' a^nm' tit fuj i-ajAiima^if aWloini li 

Pi„x. kita Diimii. 

'■ nufiiTWiK Tut afX"' *^' *"' (Uiwa Sici, kJ t' 

KAKON, vnf't iji ir> tJ u^.km i "' - ~ ■ 

p. 1624. E. S. 

* Oi fiit Tluiayafixei Sid aTiiiitnr sto^Tw xsntf^fttirii TU /ai a- 

yu,i„. TO J'll.M, TO ?»fiir;o.* »u Si KAKOT, rit ATAAA, tJ- tJsrii- 
go», tJ ^ijo;isioi| TO lro!(*7^u^ll^^ tA a^iHi to rrifo^iJiif. tJ ixrwop, 
TO a{ir[piii TO ffwiinif" «ri TaOra^ «fX*! y£"'««'t usMioi/ii'iaf. 

pi;i 11. kJ OEIP. p. 660, Si. Ed. I fuppole ihe reafon, why 
tivii was amongll the ill nam^s fald to be given by the Pythago- 
leans, to the hoi principle, waj, becaufe, in iheir fuperllitioua de- 
ftgnations of [he various quaJiiies of numbeis, this At«; is very 
heavily loaded. "On n' ftei MONAX xaiai lit HnTnla k) to ^'''^P' 

M 2 1* vines. 
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^' vines, that the world ^^s neither made by Chance, 
*^ neither did one Caufe govern all 'things, without 
" oppofition\'' 

This notion therefore, delivered in the proem of 
Zalcucus^s law, might be very well faken for an /«/i- 
mation cf the (tutbor^s beifig a Pythagorean, and yet, 
not being fo givtn^ it has not the Icaft tendency to 
difcredit the compilation. 

On the whole then, I prefume^ it appears, that 
the credit of thefe remains (lands tin(haken by any 
thing the learned Critic has advanced to che contra* 
ry ; and that we may fafely produce them as of the 
antiquity they lay claim to. 

T hus Zaleucus begins his preface : ** Every in)ia» 
** bitanc, wJiether of town or country, fhould firft 
** of all be firmly perfuaded of the being and exift'* 
•* cnce of the Gcds : which belief he will be readily 
^* induced to entertain, when he contemplates (he 
•• heavens, regards the world, and obfervcs thcdif- 
•* pofition, order, and harmony of the univerfe ; 
** "whieh can neither be the work of blind chance, nor 
" of nran. Tliefe Gods are to be worlhipped as the 
'* caufc of all the real good we enjoy^ Kvery^onc 
** therefore (houki fo purify, and poffeft his'lmind, 
•* as to have it clear of all kinds of evil ; beii^ pcr- 
** fuaded that God is not honoured by a wicked pcr- 
•* fon, nor acceptably fcrved, like miferable man, 
" with fumptuous ceremonies, or taken with coftly 
•* facrifices, but with Virtue only, and a conftant 
" difpofuion to good and juft aftions. On which 
*' account, every one fhould labour all he can to be- 
** come good, both in pradice and principle, where- 
'* by he will render himfelf dear and acceptable t^ 
*' God J fhould fear more that which leads to igno- 

•**uJ? WT fltjw >ci a?. ',»'>' fiv )C, ocftV'oe^inl'jv aict>^i^rui rur axtTOfAocrtd to' flra ij, 

y miny 
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** miny and diflionoiir, than that which leads to lofs 
*' of wealth and fortune; and efteem him the befl: 
" Citizen, who gives up his worldly goods, rather 
^*lhan renounce his honefty and love of jufticc ; But 
'* thofc, whofe headftrong appetites will not fuffer 
" them to be reftrained within the limits of thefc 
" things, and whofe hearts are turned with a natural 
•' bias towards evil, whether they be men or women, 
" citizens or fojourners, fiiould be lold, to have the 
•* Gods always in mind, to think upon their nature, 
*i and of the judgments they have in ftore for wicked 
•* men ; 10 fel before tbem/ehes the dreadful hour of 
" death, a period they muft all arrive at ; when the 
" aevicry of evil aUiem paji wHlfiize the finner with 
*^ remorfe, accompanied with the fruitUfs wifh^ ibat he 
" bad fubmilted bis aSiions io the ruks efjuftke. Every 
"one, therefore, fiioukl lij w,itch over his beha-i- 
*' our, as if that hour were-fliU.frefext with him, and 
*' attended all his niotions : which will be the way 
*' to keep -up in hinifelf an exaift regard to right and 
^* juftice. But if the wicked demon be in- 

** STANT TO INFLUENCE HIM TO F.VIL, let him 

** fly to the altars and temples of the Godsj ^s the 
" fureft afyliim from that crucleft and wickedeft of 
" tyrants, Evil, and implore their aififlance to drive 
" her far from him. To this end,- let him alio have 
*' recourfc to thofe, whofe reputations are high for 
" probity and virtue ' ; whom he may hear difcourfe 
•' ^f the happinefs of good, and the vengeance at- 
*' tending evil men''." 



' Meaning the men fet apart for the fervice of relii; 
t'lrgil delcribej in his El^ljum, 

Quifjue facerdaiee cadi, dum vita manebaE; 

Quique pii vates & Pbcebo digna locuti. 
Tiich not only lliews (he Leniflator's" ftnfc of their uli 
le neccfliiy of thar prafiifing what they teach to oiheu. 
'' Ta; jwfloiKHflM n' vitit t^ rii X'^C"* '^'fi't ■a^ti-tn 

M3 
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One would wonder, that any man, who had at- 
tentively confidered this admirable fragment, could 
think it the forgery of a Sophift. It is plain, the 
author of it underftood human nature and fociety at 
another rate. He hath not only given us an exad 
portrait of natural Religion; but, in applying it to 
the State, hath explained the ufe and fubferviency of 
its parts to the three great clafles of mankind. He 
hath recommended the intrinfic excellence of virtue, 
and compliance with the ff^ll and example of the 
Gods, to thofe who are of fo ingenuous and well- 
framed a nature as to be always difpofed (o embrace 
truth and right : to others, of a lefs heroic turn of 
mind, fuch who idolize their honour^ he holds put 
fame and ignominy, as the infeparable attendants of 
good and evil adlions : and, to the common run of 
more intraftable and pcrverfe tempers, he preaches 
up the dodrine of future rewards and tuntjhment$^ . 

ayavtiifj ru¥ xa.oe, AAyov yiivuzixv* Exscrop av ty^iVf Kj voLoa^xivw 
^»»' tfir Tinf avTtf '\>vy^^Tt^ va,P,u:it rav xaxav xaOapaV aJf « TifAocrai ^ik 

a?j0'X''fXSiiuyf xxdct/xsp |/.&;^6:;tc^ utOccJTrf^^ cOJ^ aoslri ttl 9ireo§uP£(ra 

rcc l^r.fMOc^ fjLaWof ruv ft? aJ^^ww 

^nv Tov rr^v aa-ictf 'BTfo'iZfA.iVov fjixTO^i . 

41 ft>j puhov 'Sj^lq Tuvrcc Trl» l/u^v iTfTrilcrSat, t»5» ff ^Lvyit tynffa 
ivx^mnv QT^oq ao4.v»a:' ud r,fA.iv 'Z;xcr.\ytVju* fBuak Totj TcmroK «7oXi* 

9ifjLf2F6>lii;v T(iK ccalxoi^' xj TiOia^jst 'SJ^o c(jbf^dTu9 TO? xaipop TbTOr, If S 
iViTai Tc ri7.<^' tKcifu} t7.<; u'iru.>.Xa,yr-q ry ^y, -aracrt yap I/X5r*«]«» lu* 



XfX u7r<,l^i'7Tr, 7VV citikyv «;/a;». Apud Stobjeihn, Serm* xiii. 

• Some ha'.o afiVaed not to underftand, where it is, in the 
foregoing pa/ikgc, that Zalcacus inculcates this doOrinc. The 

I will 
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1 will only obferve, it appears to have been from 
hence, tbat Pomponatius borrowed the bcauiiful 
paifage, which is quoted at large, in the firft book 
of this diicourie. 

ThDs Zaleucus. And much in the fame falhioo 
does Charondas introduce his Laws. 

Ill imitation of this practice, Plato likewife, and 
■Cicero both preface their Laws with the (aoflions 
■of Religion. And though thefe two great men were 
.not, ftriitly fpeaking, Lawgivers in form ; yet we 

pliM, methtnkfj wa! tot harti to find : ic is, where •viirfeJ latn 
are bid rt/.r.6e/are r6em/r!-ari t&i dree^iful hnur aj iiath. For how 
flioiild a piaure rf this feeneaUorcBlen to virtue, or deler [liem 
/rom vice, but as itopeofttl tfieU a view nf thofe rewards and 
punifhnieni} ihfy «re juft goin^ to receive. Hence, too, wtf 
leam ivhat ihofe h'-pts endftm^ were, which Pluiarch, in the psf- 
fagc p. 16+, fayi the ancient laiegit-cJ-i impreffed upon the minds 
of the people, to keep up the awe aud reverenca of feligiun:, for 
vPIaio aiTiirefl us it was (bur general praflice. to inculcate the dif- 
tinflion between foul aad body.; and to leath, that, at ilieir fe* 
paration, (he Ibul furvived the body ; and this, fays he, we ftiould 
biilieve upon their word, onlefs we would be thought to be out 
of our Tenfes. — •a^vta i' al j^ iMi NOMO0ETOT,i;i taub' ^jMi 
i'xi"i afffjj //.i OTosiio'B'ww »${MEC f»iw>Tai. Dt Lrgg.hh. xl. But) 
jii hii next boolc, he inrorme us, njore at latge, why the accienc 
Lawgivers inculcated that diflmiiieri. It wa?, in order .to build 
upon it the belief of a futurifiati tf rtivari/s and pimijk7n-nls : 
■for he iiyf, the Lawgivers were to be believed, when they leach 
;ihe total difference between foul and body, thai the fgrmer is 
'immortal, and that when it is on the point of departing for the 
Tcgions ofimmonali y (where it muft give an account of itscon- 
dufl in the body) the good man will meet deatii with courage 
and conllaocy, and the evil man with ajfrighi and teriour. An^ 
then takes occalion to mention the panifhnienis rsfeivcd for the 
Jatler ; •aiAto^mt i Iri t^ tiifi.j>6irn ^iu> ts' ti aM«, hj ?iyult ^nxiii 
crvpdlSb i7i<u TO 'am ^loi^igwrat' — jii it otla i^^i iKartt utiu; a'^Avalu 
i>>ai, ^vx^* hri"l*a.{iiUi!iJ, hcl^o. haf oMtJ; asiiVat fwa>1a f^y^t, a»- 

futjia (piimigii^iiTiitirrv^&- tti KXUfit nftUgkl/^Tut iy'tytilt Tt^t fSa ilt 

i>B>Jk £i«. And here lu me obferve, that E^laio, in the woriis 
■!u i»>afl~ SaMnAiw, &c. feem) to have had .the ytty paiTage of 

Zaieucus inlli? eve, rififo-Sai wjo of«f*a™i tit ««■{»> tbtof, &c. . 

fiut thii cavil bad been obviated, SeU. 1. of iiiit>. Sccuud Book, 
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are not to fuppofe that what they wrote in this fci- 
cnce, was like the dreams of the Sophifts, for the 
amufement of" the idle and curious. They were both 
well pra*3:i!cd in affairs, and deeply converfant in hu- 
man nature ; and they formed cheir fpeculativc Infti- 
tutes on the plan, and in the fpirit and views of an- 
cient Icgiftation: the foundation of Plato's bcir^ (he 
/iiiic Lawi ; and the foundatior. of Cicero's, (he 
Twelve Tables : .who himfclf takes care to warn us of 
this parlicuUr. ** In imitation of Plato, the moft 
*' learned, and, at the fame time, the wifeft of the 
** philofophcrs, who wrote bcft ' of a republic, and 
** likewife, feparately, of the laws thereof, I think 
*' it will be proper, before I give the law itielf', to 
*' fay fomewhat in rccommendaiioo of U : which, I 

' I read here, with Turnebus, jiu prinetpt dt rtp. ton^riffi. 
Lamb'n objcfls to ihls reading, becaufe we gatVisr from AfiHoJc, 
Ch«[ Viale ivai nai the fir fl ivho turtU efa npuhlit j he fuppofiag 
principi fjgnified pimui, whereas h means uptimus. This wn 
Tully's opinion of Plaio. a may be gaihered, from many place: 
in his writings And in this tente I urncbut, wiihoot doubi, 
underftood ihe word; t fenle himiliar to hit aathur, as in Fir. 
lib. iv cip. 49- " in qua [fnfria] multis virtutibus Ic beneGdis 
" Hornit phinckps " But the word primiu itfelf ii fomctiniti 
ufed in /*<"• fciiieof/fi»f'/'Ji « in Virgil, 1 
Prima quod ad Trojam 

e " Ut priafijuam ipfam Ugim recitem, de ejns legis '/W/ 
" dicam." This pairage is not without iis difficult- If by Lix 
be meant ihfe whole fyAem of his laws, which the tenor of the 
difcourfe leadj one to I'uppofe; then, hyLAUS, the rietmmiMi/a: 
thn of it, we are to underiland his fliewing, as he does in th! 
following chapter, that the Gods intetefted ihemfelves very much 
in the tibfervaDce of civil laws; which implies, that they were 
indeed their laws: and (o Tuily calls them, in the \'^ chapter of 
this book: " lea principem legem illara, ii ultimam, meDiemeile 
" dicebsni omnia ratione ant eogentis, aul vetaniis Dei i ex qua 
" ilia lex quam Dii humano generi dederunt, reflc ell lavda- 
"ta." And ihe /hewing (hat civil laws came originally from 
the Gods, wa* the highefl recommendation of them. Bat if by 
LEX we are to underC.and only the/rfi law of the fyftem, whitl 
begins, ■' Ad Divosadeotitocafte," &c. then by lal-s is mcart 
hii Oicwirg. as he does likewile in the following chapter, the uTij 
aad fervice of religion lo civil fociety. 

')., J'obferT^ 
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*' obferve, was the method of Zaleucus and Charon- 
*' das. For their fyftem of laws was not an exercifc 
" of wit, or defigned for the amufemcnt of the in- 
*' dolenc and curious, but compofed for the ufe of 
*' the public in their feveral cities. 7befe, Plato 
*' imitated'^ as thinking this likewift to be the bufi- 
** nefs of Law ; to gain Ibmewhat of its end by the 
*' gentler methods of perfuafion, and not carry every 
'■' thing by mere force and fear of punifhment ''." 

Here, we fue, he intimates, that Plato and him- 
felf had the lame view, in writing laws, with Za- 
leucus and Charondas j namely, the lervire of a Pub- 
lic. The diiFerence between them was, that the two 
Originals were er.iployed by their country -, and the 
tW0 Cypieflii generoufly "undertook an office they 
were not catl-'d to. 

How^:vcr, Plato and Cicero are the greated: autho- 
rities antiquity could afford, and the molt deferving 
to bs heaid iji this matter. Plato makes it the ne- 
ceffary introduftion to his hws, to eftablifh the being 
and proi'idence of iht Gods by a" law againft sacri- 
lege. And he explains what he means hy facrilege, 
in the following words; *' Either the denial of 
" the being of the Gods; or, if that be owned, the 
"denial of their providence over men ; or, thirdly, 
" the teaching, that they are flexible, and eafy to be 
** cajoled by prayer and facriflcc '.'* And after- 

* SriJ, ut vir dofliffimus fecit Plato, atque idem graviffiraui 
philorophorum omnium, qui princep^ <J(^ rcpublica confcripfit, 
idemgue reparacimdekgibus ejus, id mihi qts^q elTe faciendum; 
uf priufqoam ipftm legem re-iiem, de eju- I'-gis bude dicara. 
Quod idem k Zalcucum & Chatondam fecilic video i cum qui- 
dem illi non (luJii S; deleflatioiiis, fed reipuWii-a caufa leges ci- 
v^tatibu! fuis fcriprerunt. Qiios iraiutus Plato, videlicet hccqua- 
que legis pQiavit efle, perfuadere aliquid, noa orania vi ac minis 
XOMre. pi Ltg^. lib, ii. cap. G. 

■ , dttiB ■■ }f Ti Tail T«ir> waj-jjui, ij Tars u^ vjn/ftir^ n ii 

"' i »^x«(;ir«ciffi(u'«i(. Vt iJ^f. lib. X. 

•» wards j 
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wards ; '^ Ic is not of fmiil conieqtKnce, that what 
^ we here reafon about the Gods* fliouldt by aK 
«< means, be made probable ; as, that they a&e ; 
«« and, that they are good \ and that their cooara 
«' for juftice takes place of all other human conGdcr- 
^' acions. For this, in our opinion, feems to be the 
«' noUeft and be^l prejface that can be made to a 
<* body of laws ^/* In compliance with this declara- 
tion, Cicero's Preface to his laws, ia conceived in the 
following terms : *^ Let our citizen then be firft of 
«' ail (irmly perfuaded of the gpvernment and domi- 
«« nion of the Gods ; that they are the lords and mat 
^ ters of the world ; that all things are difpofiul by 
^^ their power, dire&ion, and providence \ and that 
<^ the whole race of mankind is in the higheft maa- 
•^ ner indebted to them ; that they are intimately ac-^ 
*< quainted with every one's (late and condition $ that 
«^ they know what he does, what he thinks^ with 
*< what dirpo(itk)n of mind, and with what degree of 
^< piety he performs the ads ai^d offices of religion ; 
^' and that, accordingly, they make a di(lin£tion be- 
** tween the good and bad. The mind being im- 
** bued with thefe opinions, will never deviate from 
** TRUTH and UTILITY* And what truth is more 
** evident than this, that no one (hould be fo fiu- 
** pidly arrogant, as to fuppofe, there is Mind and 
** Keafon in himfclf, and yet none in the -^eayens 
*• and the World; or, that thofe things, whofe ufts 
•' and directions can fcarce be comprehended with 
*' the utmoft ftretch of human faculties, may yet 
" perform their motions without an underftanding 
** Ruler? But, He whom the courlies of the hea- 
^' venly bodies, the vicifTitudes of day and night, 
*' the orderly temperature of the fealbns, and the 

c^^tiov ya^ TUTo rtfuv w)^ avaPiuv 7m fO(4M» x«M<fty Tf xj aiptrot w^ol^, 
f(»oii it un* iu* ipiu* 

'■ *' vaiir 
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*' various bleilloftfe •which the earth pours out for our 
.*' fuftenance and plcafure, will not excite, nay com- 
" pel to gratitude, is unfit even to be leckoned in 
" the number of men. And fincc thinf,s endowed 
*' with reafon, are more excellent than thofe which 
" want it i and that it is impiecy to fay, any parti- 
" cular is more excellent than the UfiiverJal Nature j 
" we muft needs confefs this Nature to be endowed 
" with reafon. That thefe opinions are iikewife ufi- 
'^ fill, who can deny, when he confider-s what ttabi- 
" lity is derived to the Public from within, by the 
" religion of an oath ; and what fccurity it enjoys 
*' from without, by thofe holy rites which aiBrm na- 
** tional treaties and conventions: how c0Jcacious the 
*' fear of divine punifhment is, to deter men from 
" wickednefs ; and what purity of manners muft 
" reign in that Society, where the immortal Gods 
" themfelves are believed to interpofe both as judges 
'* and witneffes ? Here you have the Proem of the 
*' law -, for ib Plato calls it '." 

' S'li igitur hac a principia perfuafum dvibu!, domiooa elTe oiji" 
nium feram ac mod era tore a Dfos, eaque quae gerantur, eoium 
geri vi, ditiooe, ac numjne, eofdcinque oprinie de genere homi- 
niim merer) ; Sc qualis quifque lit, quid agai:, quid in fe sdaihtitt 
qua menK, qua [Metate colac reHgiones, imueiij pionimque & 
impiorum habere ratiorem. His enim rebus imbuts mcntes, haad 
fane abhorrebuitt ab utili, & a vera kntentia, Qaii! elt enim ve. 
rius, qnm nem'tnem ejr^ nponereiam ftoltearroganwm, uc in ie 
ratianem & mcntem putet in;fle, in ccclo mundoqcie oon putei I 
ant ut ea, tjus vix ruinina ingenii ratione coniprehcndac, nulla 
ratione moveri puiei? Qpem vero aftromnn orditifs, cjuem die- 
rum noaiumque vicidiiudiiies, qitem menrium teniperatlo, quern- 
qiie ea, qua; gignontur nobis aa fruendum, n6n gratum cffe co- 
gant, hunf hoaiinem oianino ntimeiati tjai decec I Oumque om- 
nia, qua; rationem babcnt, jrrxitent lis, quK fint rationis exper- 
lia, ne'fali^ueficdicere ifllaiji rem ijra: Hare nature omnium rcrum; 
rat onem inelle in ea canliienJuin eR. Utiles efle aujem opinrones 
has, quit negei, cum intelligat, quam muUa firraentur jurcjaran- 
do, iquantiB lalutia iiat fcedertim reiigioses, quam mukos divini 
fopplicii metus a fcelere revocant; quamque {anfta {n Tocictaa ci. 
vlum-^Qter ipfos, Diis immonalibus interponti; tum judicibus tum 
'■"^ibus. Habes legis procemium ; fic enim hoc appeilat Plato. 
lege.lih. ii. c. 7. 

6 And 
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And then foUow the laws themfelves 
which is conceived in ihefe words : '* Let ihofe who 
<* approach the Gcxls, be pure and undefilcd-. Is 
** their offerings be reafoned with piety, and all ot 
*• tenration ol pomp omitted : ihe God himleJf will 
*' be his own awcnger on tranfgrefibrs. Let the 
*' Gods, and thole who were ever reckoned ia tie 
" number of Ccleftials, be worfhiped : and tbofe 
** likewife, whom their merits haveraifed to heavenj 
" fuch as Hercules, Bacchus, ^scl-lapiw, 
" Castor, Pollux, and Romulus. ■ Aod letcb- 
*• pels be eredcd in honour to tbofe qualirics, by 
*' whole aid mortals arrive thither, fuch as Reason, 
•' Virtue, Piety, and Good-faith"." 

SECT. IV. 

THE NEXT fiep the Lcgifiator toolc>,nas to 
fwpport and affirm the general ddSripe of a 
Providence, which he had delivered in his laws, 
by a very circumflanlial ar.d popular method of ia- 
culcating the belief of a future ^ate of rewards ad 
punijhminlt. 

Thi'i was by the inftitution of the Mysteries, 
the mod facred part of pagan Religion ; and artfully 
framed to flrike deeply and forcibly into the miods 
and imaginations of the people. 

I propofe, therefore, to give a full and diftinfl 
account of this whole matter: and the rather, bc- 
caufe it is a thing little known or attended (o: the 
Ancients, who wrote exprefly on the hiyfliries^ fudj 

" Ad divot adeonto cafte ; pietatetn adhibeoto ; opes amovRi* 

tt: qoi fccut fixit, Deus ipfe vinien erit. Divoi, & cos qii 

cccleflcj Temper habin, crilumo : & ollc, qnos endo ctslo neriu 
locavctunt, Herciikm, Libuum, j£fto!apium, Ciftorem, Pol- 
lucem, QuirinuRi. A3 otia, propter <]<:£ dator btHiuni adfcen- 
fu9 in cCTiuni, meniem, viiwwm, pieutem, fidem, Ciiuaique 
laudtua dclubra Tubio. Dt trgj. lib. ii. c S. 
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as MeUnchius, Mcnander, Hicefius, Socades, and 
others, not being come down to us. So that the 
modern writers on this fubjeift are altogether in the 
dark concerning their •orlgine and end ; not except- 
ing Meurfiiis himfelf: to whom> however, 1 am 
much indebted, for abridging my labour in the 
fearch of thofe pafiages of antiquity, which make 
mention of the Eleusinian Myfieries, and for 
bringing the greater part of them together under 
one view ". 

To avoid ambiguity, it will be proper to explain 
the term. Each of the -pagan Gods had (befides the 
public and open) a [ecret wotjhip ° paid unto him : to 
which none were admitted but thofe who had been 
feleftcd by preparatory ceremonies, called initia- 
tion. This jecra isjorlhip was termed the Mys- 
teries. 

But though every God had, befides his open wor- 
Ihip, th.tfei.rit likewife j yet this latter did not every 
where attend the former •, but only there, where he 
was the patron God, or in principal elteem. Thus, 
when in confequence of that intercommunity of pa- 
ganifm, which will be explained hereafter, one na- 
tion adopted the Gods of another, they did r^ot al- 
ways take in at the fame time, the fecrei zi'orjhip or 
Myfieriss of that God : fo, in Rome, the public and 
open worfhip of Bacchus was iti ufe long before his 
Myfleries were admitted. But, on the other hand 
again, the worfhip of the ftrange God was Ibme- 
times introduced only for the ikke of his Myjler 
rie;: as, in the fame city, that of Ifis and Ofiris. 

» E/e-./tJa: fivt de Cntru Eh«Ji>:a faerc. . , 

.* Sirabo, in hii tenth' Look of his Geogiaphy, p,7i6.G(on. 

MT2'riKI!l, TAX iE EN *ANEPn,- i^ liS r, fJffn hii' iTralU'" 
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Thus ftood the cafe in general s ' tha partio^ar exce^ 
tions to it, will be (ten in the fequel of this difiem* 
tion. 

The firft and original Mufieriis^ of which m 
have any fure account, were thofe of Ifis and Qfi* 
ris in Egypt; from whence they were derived • 
the Greeks % under the prefidencf of variooi 
Gods% as the inftitutor thought molt for hit pv- 
pofe: Zoroafter brought them into Perfia; Cad- 
mus and Inachus into Greece at large ^ ; cSrphcus 
into Thrace; Mclampus into Ai^is; Trophaoioi 

P Diocl. Sic. lib. i, Eudoxas (Ud» as Plutarch infbnm wl 
Aat the Egyptians invented thi^ fable coacerniag Jupiter ^aum 
or the Supreme God»— That his Legs being unieparated, nn 
ihame drove him into folirude; but that Ifis (plit and divided 
thcm» and b/ that means fet him at liberty to walk about tk 

World. <^r.(T\ «■•§» TO Aio^ ruoo|oj, fi,tAo\ayt7» 'Ahyv^iw^^ «( TV» 

|iU« ^uT^i&u. 'H Of lai^ iioirefAa<ra ttcu ^s^caa'a, rd Lu^rairmiS 
ff'ttfjMTou d^ivoocA, Tr.if TToenxv va^Ecr^iy. De I/l £«r Chfr, Till! 

moral of the fable is plainly this, as we fhall (bo more plaalf 
hereafter. That the first cause was kept unknown, tiUdK 
Egyptian Msftertes of Ifis revealed him amongil their m»ff((%\ 
which M\Jiertes were comniunicated to the Greeks, and, thro' 
theni, to the refl of mankind. But the Image under whidi 
the fable is conveyed, vas caken from the form of the Eeyptian 
Statues of the Gods, which the workmen made with their Lmj 
undivided. When the Greek Artifts firft (hewed them how P 
ibrm their Gods in a walking Pofture, the attitude fo alarmed 
their Worfhippers, that they bound them with Chains, left tHcf 
ihonld defert their own Country. For the People imagined (hit 
their Gods, 6n the leaft ill humour or difguft, had a ftran?epro- 
pcnfity to ftievv them a fair pair of heels. 




^i^<^- tU Ta T>)5 Ar,5, xj Ta ^k-.vvaa f^SiuTidnJCiu og/I«. ThcodoretUS, 
*Tberapeut. u 
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into Bceotia } Minos into Crete-, Cinyras into Cy- 
prus 1 and Erechtheus into Athens. And as in 
Egypt ihey were to Ifis and Ofirisj fo in Afia they 
were to Mithras ; in Samothrace 10 the Mother of 
the Gods ; in Bceotia to Bacchus; in Cyprus to Ve- 
nus ; in Crete to Jupiter ; in Athens to Ceres and 
Prol'erpine ; in Amphifla to Caiior and Pollux; in 
Lemnus to Vulcan, and fo to others, in other places, 
the number of which is incredible". 

But their end, as well as nature, was the lame in 
all ; to teach the doftrine of a future state. In 
this, Origen and Celfus agree ; the two nioft learned 
writers of their feveral parties. The firft, minding 
his adverfary of the difference between iht future life 
promifed by the Gofpel, and that taught in Paganilm, 
bids him compare the Chriftian dodtrine with what 
all the fedts of Pbilofophy, and all the Myjieriesj 
amongft Greeks and Barbarians, taught concerning 
it': And Celfus, in his liirn, endeavouring to (hew 
that chrilUanity hid no advantage over paganifm in 
the efficacy of ftronger fan<ftions, exprefles himfelf to 
ihis purpofe ; " But now, after all, juO: as you be- 
" lieve eternal punilhments, fo do the Minifters of 
•' the facred rites, and tlKife who initiate into, and 
" prefide in the Myjlerits"." 

' Poflalat (]uitlem nagnmdo materiic stque iplies dtfenfinni* 
«Siciaiii, ul: funiliicr cfcierag tu^piiudiiiHiB Ipoties perfEquamur: 
vel ijius produnc aetiquiutis hUlQiisr veLlii}'lV'''3 '^'^ continent 
farra, qui'bus initiis somen eft, k <juiE noii umnitus vulgo, fed 
paucorum lacitulTiiiatHjiis tradi licet. Sed SaaVrvm iiin»m-ri ri* 
tus, aique affixa de/ormitaa fiagulia, corporaliter pCohiboc univer- 
fa n(i3 exequi. Arnob. adv. Gmtii, lib. v. p. i6S. 

ITHPinaH. Orig. coKt. Ct'/. lib. lii. p. i6o. Sp, £J. 

•> TH> tigwi iciirui i^rf^rrai ri>urjci TE i^ juiiri>[uyi<'i Ijb, viti. p, 40S. 
And that nothing very heierodox was taught io the myReriea 
Concerning & fuiare llace, I collcft from the anfwer Origen make» 
i» t. f!ru«, who had preferied what was tauglit in the M^iitriii of 
Sacchus on ihat point, to what tiu ChriAiaii Keli^n rev-Fakd 

They 
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Thcjf continued long in religious reverence : fotnt 
vrere more famous and more extenfivc than othen; 
to which many accidents concurred. The moft noted 
were the Orphic, the Bacchic, the £L£DsiitiAK, 
the Samotkraciak, the Cabiric, and the Mr- 

THRIAC, 

Euripides malics Bacchus fay, in his tra gedy of 
that name ', tluc the Orgits were celebrated by all 
foreign nations, and that he came to introduce them 
amongfl: the Greeks. And it is not improbable, 
but feveral barbarous nations might have learned 
them of the Egyptians Jong before they came ioB) 
Greece. The Druids of Britain, who had, as wd! 
as the Brac!.mans of India, divers of their religioui 
rites from thence, celebrated the Orgie: of Bacchus, 
as we learn from Dionyfius the African. And Stra- 
bo having quoted Artcmidorus for a fabulous ftorf, 
fubjoins, " But whac he fays of Ceres and Prefer- 
** pine is more credible, namely, that there is an 
*' ifUnd near Britain, where they perform the fame 
•* rites to thofe two Goddefles as axe ufed in Samo- 
'* thrace \" But, of all the Myster i es, thofe which 
bore that name, by way of eminence, the Eleosi- 
NiAN, celebrated at Athens in honour of Ceres, were 
by far the mod renowned ; and, in courfc of time, 
eclipfed, and almoll fwallowed up the red'. Tlieir 
neighbours round about very early praftifed tbft'; 
MyfterUs to the negleft of their own: in a little time 
all Greece and Afia Minor were initiated into them; 
and at length they fpread over the whole Roman 
empire, and even beyond the limits of it. ** I infift 



CODceming it — rr^) fi!, ?> r«F Bu^(w» n3S.Zi tin Ti't in «illn>,- 
fJ^^, iiTj fMjSiU Twbir^ lib. iv. p. i6j, 

* Acl. II. 

•ni. KoeTt U^owihItiu. Straboni' Cto^r. lib. Iv. Thf talatt of 
Uiefc bamoibrician nm U cjipkined afterwardi. 

*' not 
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*' not (fays Tully) on ihofe facred and auguft rites 
*' of Eleusis, where, from the remoteft regions, 
*' men come to be initiated ''," And we are told 
in Zofimus, that '* thefe mod holy rites were then 
** fo extenfive, as to cake in the whole race of man- 
*' kind '." Ariftides calls Eltufis, the canmon temple 
of the earth'. And Paufanias fays, the rites per- 
formed there for the promotion of piety and virtue, 
as much excelled^aJl other rites, as the Gods excelled 
the Heroes ''. 

How this happened, the nature apd turn of the 
People, who introduced thefe Myjlsrissy will ac- 
count for. Athens was a city the moft devoted 
to Religion of any upon the face of the earth. On 
this account their poet Sophocles calls it the facred 
building of the Gods ', his figure of fpeech alluding 
to its fabulous foundation. Nor was it a lefs com- 
pliment St. Paul intended to pay the Athenians, when 
he faid, "Av^js; 'AflKiaio., kxth. ■adurm mj SuffiSxifJiovtfi- 
fBj U|i*af 5iu^u\ And Jofephus tells us, that tb^ 
Wire uuiverJaUy ejtamed ihe taoji reHgious people of 
Greece '. Hence, in thefe matters, Athens became 
the pattern and ftandai'd to the reft of the world. 

In difcourfing, therefore, of the mysteries in 
general, we Ihali be forced to take our ideas of them 
chiefly from what we find praftifed in the EUaJtr,iiin. 

T Otnllio ElEu!Isam fanftam illam .vaugnftatn; lAiinitlan- 
tur gentct orarum uliimi. tiat. Dea--. lib. i. 

* "On* i» luagi Ti tip;; ynj t.'jui^ tw 'Ii^fl'»■^Vll iiy*'''*' AilIllQiS 

Ek,f.,u.\ ■ ,..■/;.' 

* O! yaf Bf;(aijTi^of ran 'EWj-«l-( Ti^fri^'*'!> 'E^HowIm t^ilin 
tirin It iv^GuM Biai, T'Tihti ijyot »7tf(uTi;a>> 0™ ■«! ts; Sis; iti- 

v^S>> ijuut. Pliciius. In this eleganc fimlliiude he fcems phioljr 
W allude iti rfie^Jffrf of the )wj>?mrt; whicli, as we (ball fee, con- 
fifled in an explanation of tlie erjj« e/ttrB--wiirpi{i, and ibfc m- 
ture of tbt dtiry. 

' EUSre. oa. ii. ft. i. AQHSnN TflN QEOAMHTnN.^— 

* AA.^poft. xvii, zz. 

' — ^liiCifjHW! tii '^^Vfit xita!\ti tJ'/ant. Cent, jff. lib. ii. 

iVsuL ' ' N Not 
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Nor need we fear robe miftaken ; the end oi ajl 
being die fame, and all havinij their comitioil outv 
NAi. from Kgypt. 

To begin wuh the general purpofs! and defign of 
their Infticution. Tiiis will be underi^ood, by 
Ihewing what they cotnmunuaud promifcuoufly to 

T' f.;;|ort rhe d.)6lrinr of a providence, which 
they t ii^ht, governed the world \ thry inforced the be- 
lief of a FUTURE STAT h of rcwanis and punifhments', 
by every fort of contrivance. But as this did not quite 
clear up ihe intricate ways of Providence, they add- 
ed the doilrlne of a metempsychosis, or the belief 
of a tr*or ft ate: as we learn from Cicero, and Por- 
phyry **; the latter of whom informs us, that it was 
taught in the Myjlenes of the Perfian Mithras. This 
was an ingenious Iblution, invented by the Egyp- 
tian Lawgivers, to remove all doubts concerning 
the moral attributes of God*; and fo, by adding a 
prior to a future ftate^ to eftablilh the firm b.Jicf of 
his ProvidL^nce. For the Lawgiver well knew how 
precarious that belief was, while the moral attri- 
butes of God remained doubtful and uncertain. 

In cultivating the do6trine of 2l future life^ it was 
taught, that the //////rz/cJfhoiild be happier in thatftate 
than all other mortals : that while the fouls of the 
profji.e, at their leaving the body, ftuck fall in mire 
and likh, and remained in dar^nefs, the fouls of the 



8 [Myiieiiisj ncquoibluin, &c. — Sed etiam cumspE meliore 
mor.iln:m. 'J\:Ii lU Ug^. lib. ii. c, 14. 

■*>«»' & >u<^ v^xv.i\)t £5.;:aa.:' c. Tiii Ta M.j^a /xtTTcpioi;. De Abji^ lib. 
iv. § 16. 

* So Tullv. Ex quibus humsnse vitac crrorxbus & aeromnis 
^t, ut internum vfe;ercs ilh live va:cs, f.ve in facris Initiisqus 
tracendis oivir.cc mentis intcrprctes, qi.i r.os ob aliqua fcelera fttf- 
ccpia in vitr. Japcriorc, pcrnarum Icer.carum caufla, natos efle dix- 
ciufit, al'ou.d viJifTc vidcantur. Frrgm, ex lib, de Pbil-fopbia. 

Initiated 
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Jjiitiated winged their flight dircfftly to, the happy 
jnand<!, and che habitations of the Gods ^ This 
doiflrine was as necelTary for the fupport of the My- 
fteries, as the Myfieries vierc for the fupport of the 
do6lrine. But now, left it fliould be mi^akcn, that 
inltiatian alone, or any other means than a virtuous 
life, intitltd men to this future happincis, the Myf- 
terici openly prochiimed it as their chief bufmcfs, to 
rcftore the ibul to its original purity. " It was the 
" end and defign of initiation (fays Placo') to reUore 
" the fouho that ftate, from whence itftll, as from 
" its native ft;a: of perfedtion'." They contrived 
that every thing ftiould tend to Ihew the necefTity of 
virtue; as appears from Epifletus. " Thus t\ie My- 
'■'■ Jleries become uCeful; thus we feize the true fpirit 
" of them 1 when we begin to apprehend that every 
" thing therein was infticuted by the Ancients, for 
" inftruiition and amendment of life"." Porphyry 
gives ui fome of thole moral pre^ epts, which were in- 
ibrced in the Myfteries, as to honour their farenls, to 
offer up fruits to the Gods, and to forbear cruelty to- 
•wa'ds animals ". For the accompliflimcnt of this 
purpofc, it was required in the JJpiranl to the Myf- 
teries, that be fliould be of a clear and unblemithcd 
Charafler, and free even from the fufpicion of any 

>^Phto !n WdT^s-rr— AriaiJes Eienftaid l^ epu.i Suij-W'r, 
firm. 119, tfr. Sibel. Jrijl. ia Ranii^ Diog. Laeft. ia -vita 

' Z«TO( Tu« TiXrtuy if", ii( TiAoj atoTayiit ri; 'tt'X*! '*''''' '^' ^ 
■ti' aifvnif hiciiraiit jmSoJoj, u; aw "■fX'ii. la I'hiedtnt. 

" OtT»( ufitifLo. ylriTBi Toi jt,\iTyi(fa.' Stu<; ■!; tfaSttAm if;jifii5a" 

tBuJ^iZt. Apod Arrian. Dijert. lib, iii. cap. 21. My reafon for 
tran{ld(ing nV ^ii>WUi> in this manner, W35, becaufe I imagiitpd 
the author, in this nbrcure exprellion. alluded lo ihe cuHom in 
ihcMyftcticB of c»l!ing thofe who wereiniiiated ody in the leifer, 
mirtu; but [KoCe, in ihe gieater. 'E^lai, 

Jib. ilf. ^13.' 

N 2 noiOr 
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notorious crime ^ To come at the truth of lus 
Charafter, be was feverely interrogated by the Pricft 
or Hierophant) imprelTiog on him the £unc fcnfe 
of oblig^on to conceal nothing, as is now done 
at the roman Confelfional ^ Hence it was, that 
when Nero, after the murder of his mother, took a 
journey into Greece, and bad a mind to be prdeoc 
at the celebration of the Eleufiman MyfierUs^ the con- 
Icience of his parricide deterred him from attempting 
it% On the lame account, the good emperor M. 
Antoninus, when he would purge himfelf to the worid 
of the death of Avidius Caflius, choie to be initiatcdi 
into the Eleufiman MyJlerUs'\ it being notorious,- 
that none were admitted into them, who laboured 
under the juft fufpicion of any heinous immorality. 
And Philoflratus tells us, that ApoUonius wtf 
defirous of being initiated in thefe Afjficries ; but- 
that the Hierophant refufed to admit him, becaufe 
he eReemed the Afpirant to be no better than a Ma*^ 
gician ; for the EUufinian flood open to none who did 
not approach the Gods with a pure and holy wor(hip'« 
This was, originally, an indifpenfable condition of ho* 
tiatiofiy obferved in common, by all the Myftcries; and 
inftitLted by Bacchus, or Olins himielf, the firft In- 

^ OvTc» ya^ ra, r ay^axa^scfui Jyai rcT; ^vrai; u xnuu tecceSmi' 
Hffiff cToF Tar? X'*V*^ f^' A^^'X^ tlisn, Libanius Dec\ xix. 

P As appears from the repartee which Plutarch records, in his 
Lacfnrc opothfoms of Ly/ander, when he went to be initiated inio 
the Saxnochracean myfleries ; '£» oi "LaM^eaxr. x^rrn^iz^ctjufu ocVy 

w^i^^T »» c» Tirro KtKitaarrn^ 11 ta;! GiMi, TbrTi ht cr-.nTi ; E-sxfurr.ct* 
^XftMW 9% Tijf GfibTy Zt; rc^ni. lyr., ixx: Ji;» M.CJ yuTctr^.^iy xaxt-fot; ifiu 
far <7nniba»x'i rai — Why iririation mtn t.^ei'e Mylicries is cailed, en- 
quiring of the oracle, will be fecn aftervvsrcs, 

s Peregrinatione quiuem Gnrcis, Eleufiniis facri?, quorum 
initiadooe impii Sc fcelerati voce prasconis iubmcverentar, intci- 
cffe ron aufus eft Sccicn. Hra «^V cr. c?.p. 5^, 

' JuL Capit. Fifa Amt. Pkil. and Dion Ce.T. 

Dt Vita Ap^lUmi Tywunjii^ 1. iv. c. 18. 

venter' 
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venter of thtm; who, as Diodorus tells us, initiated 
none but pious and virtuous men '. During the «- 
Uhralion of the Myfterics, they were enjoined the 
greateft fantfticy, and higheft elevation of mind. 
" When you facrifice or pray (fays fcpictftus in Ar- 
" rian) go with a prepared pur,ty of mind, and with 
*' difpoficions fo prev;ouny ordered, as are requiied 
" of you when you approach the ancient rites and 
" Myfieries'." And Proclus tells us that the Myf- 
terics and the Iratiaiions drew the fouls of men from 
a materia!, fenfual, and merely human Hfe, and join- 
ed them in communion with the Gods". Nor was 
a lefs degree of purity required of the Initiated for 
their future conduifl ". They were obliged hy fo- 
lemn engagements to commence a new life of Ilriit- 
eft piety and virtue ; into which they were entered 
by a fcvere courle of penance, proper to purge the 
mind of its natural defilements. Gregory Kazianzen 
tells us. that " no one could be initiated inra the 
" Myjieriei ef Mithras, till he had undergone all forts 
*' of mortifying trials, and had approved himfelf 
" holy and iriipaflible^'* The confideration of all 
this made Tertullian fay, that, in the Myjlerlcs, 
** Truth herlelf took on every fhape, to oppofe and 
*• combat Truth'." And St, Auftin, "That ihede- 



TsiV iDViCi'mTbi BiSjaiVuii^ fixBiot ^isioiTKUf^. Lib, ili. p. IjS.Sl 
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(tiKir TB yJiifiTi, OTi ItfaZi t!^OMirtTai kJ lijori roaAiiuor?. .AniaO. Dif- 

Jin. lib. iii." cap. %\, 

fuSt T«( -l^z-i(, li o-uxiii-lu. Tc^t 9Eors. In Rcmp. tlaf. lib. i. 

* K.ai T^t foirn^Mii B'lisflils i^i(ti;y jcj Tr? «a/ t fiui- *jlni( Waifii- 

«u;. Quid^ini apud Sopairum, in D!v. S!»tejh 

J Jiiis i\ AiW5»i Ttfjro-Sai tj^stS MiTfu Tf^i^«(, ■: ^^ J.c;«ia- 

* Omnia advcrrus veri[aiein, de ipfa ve;i;;.ie conflmfla eiTc. 
^fel. cap. 47. 

N 3 " vil 
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** yil hurried away deluded fouls to their dcftrudiw, 
•* when he promifed to purify them by thofc cer^- 
•• pnonies, called initiations*." 
' The Initiated^ under this difciplinct and with thcfe 
promifes, wcreeftecmed the only happy ^mongft men. 
Ariftophanes, who fpcaks the fenfe of the people, 
pnakes them exult and triumph after this ^manner: 
** On us only does the iwn difpenfe his bleilings; 
^* we only receive pleafure from his beams: wt> 
*' who are initiated^ and perform toward^ citizens 
•' and ftrangcrs all ads of piety and jufticc^" And 
Sophocles, to the fame purpofc, *' Life, only is to be 
** ha4 there : all other places are full of miiery and 
•* eviP/* ' *' Happy (fays Euripides) is the man 
** who hath been initiated into the greater AJyJleries^ 
•* and leaus a life of piety and religion **/* And'thc 
longer any one had been initiated^ the rnore hooiour- 
ablc was he deemed % It was even fcandalous not 
to be initiated : and however virtuous the perfon 
otherwife appeared, he became fufpicious to the peo- 
ple : As was the cafe of Socrates, and, in after-times, 
of Pemonax''. No wonder, then, if tjie fuperior 
advantages of the Initiated^ both here and hereafter, 
fliould make the Myjleries univerfally alpired to, 

■ Diabo!um animas deceptas illufafque praecipitafle, quum poU 
licereiur pu»-;»ationem animas per eas, quas TEAETAX appeliant. 
' DiTrh.itate,\\h,\V\. c. ic, 
Moyct; yap >:/xri ^^»^ 

Ore* y.tu.'jr,[Xifj , £v- 
ert^T^ re ^iTr/:(yi'iv 

Kal rtq QJiui> Ch-rus in Ranij, a£t. i. 

Ei^i;', ^if'iCtv ayirtvr.i. Beech, 

*' f Lucian, / //. DeTK, 
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•And, indeed, they foon grew as comprehenfive m 
the numbers they embraced, as in the region3 and 
countries to which they extended : men, women, 
and children ran to be initiated. Thus Apuleius ^ 
defcribes the ftate of the Myfteries qven in his time : 
' ** Infkiunt turbas, facris divinis initatas, viri fcemj- 
** naeque, omnis a?tatis & omnis dignitatis.'* The 
Pagans, we fee, feerhed to think imtiation as necef- 
fary, as the Chriftians did baptifm. And the cuftom 
of initiating children appears from a paflage of Te- 
rence**, to have been general. 

" Ferietur alio munere, ubi hera pepererit ; 
«« Porro astern alio, ubi erit puero natalis dies, 

*' Ubi INITJABUNT.'* » 

xNay they had even^the fame fuperftition in the. ad- 
miniftratipn of it, which fome Chriftians had of Bap^ 
tifm, to defer it till the approach of death •, fo the 
honeft farmer Trygaeus, in the Pax of Ariftg- 

' )phanes : 

Af ** yap /^UTiOJvat jwg xTfli' TgOvtjxayaj. 

The Qccafion of this folicitude is told us by the fcho«- 
liaft on the Ran^e of the fame poet. " The Atheni- 
*' ans believed, that he who was initiated, and in- 
*' ftruded in the Myfieries^ would obtain celeftial ho- 
** nour after death : and therefore all ran to be 
*' initiated \^^ Their fondness for it became fo great^ 
that at fuch times as the public Trcafury was low, 
the Magiftrates could have recourfe to the Myfuries^ 

8 Met. lib. XI. 

^ Phorm, aft. i. ic. i. And Donatus, on the place, tells us, 
the fame cullom prevailed in th? Samothracian myfteries : ** Te- 
•' rentius Apollodorum reqaitur, apud quern legitur, in infula 
•* Samothracum a certo tempore pueros initiarf, more Athenien- 
«* fium." 

A«7^ yap Ix^arci 'maq 'ASnyato'ir, u<; rd fAvr'^^ix ^t^a;)^6r-K> 

N 4 fts. 
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as a fund to fupply the exigencies of the State. 
^^ Ariftc^iton (fays the commentator on Hermog^- 
^' nes) in a great fcarcity of public money^ procuied 
*• a law, that in Athens every one fhould pay a ccr- 
*' rain fum for his initiation ^." . . 

Every thing in chefe ivites was myfterioufly coib 
dudted, and under the mod folcmn obligations to 
fecrecy \ Which how it could agree to our rcpre* 
fentation of the Myjitries^ as an inftitution for the 
ufe of ttie people, we (hall now endeavour to 
explain. 

They were hidden and kept fecrct for two rca- 
fons: 

I. Nothing excites our curiofity like that which 
retires from our obfervatlon, and feema to forbid 
our fearch. Of this opinion we find the learned 
Synefius* where he fays, " The peupk will dcfpiib 
^'^ what is eafy and intelligible, and therefore they 
•• m\jA\ always be provided with fomething woo- 
** derful and myfterious in Religion, to hit their taftc, 
** and ftimulate t'lcir curiofity"." And again, " The 
*' ignorance of the myfleries preferves their venera* 
** tion 5 for which realbn they are entrufled only to 

{r$S fA,u7ff^sn. Syrianuj, 

^ Cum ifjnotis hominibus Orpheus facrorum ceremonia? aperi- 
rct, niijil iihuA ab his quos imtiabat in primo veftibolo nift jafJf- 
jurandi r»eceflititem, & cum terribili quadam audloritate rcligio- 
nis, exrgit, ne yrofanh auribus invents? ac compoiitae religiohis 
fecret.i prcderentur Firniicus in limine Lb. vii. AflroL — Nota 
fiint hsEC Gr caf fupciflitioni' Hierophantis, qoibus inviblabili 
lege intcrdi^lum tjat, ne hsec at 3ue hi.'jufmodi Myflcria apud eos, 
qui ui- facfis ininime initiati tll»;nt, evulgarent. — Nicetas in Cr^- 
gorii NazlaiXehi O ai, tic ra y.yiec^xra,. This obligation of the 
initiated to fecrefy was the reafon that the Egyptian hieroglyphic for 
them., was a graflioprer, which was fuppofed to have no mooth. 
See Hi. ra; oi!o tiieru-^ lyp '•, i b, i i . cap. 55, 

*" Tj di ^o^o. ktxccyi/^ui/ilsn o or,fi^' oiircn yup Tc^ajgia^* To thc 
fame purpofe, Nicephorus Gregoras, HiJ?, lib. v. *!» ya^ 

•* the 
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I *' the cover of night "." " The veil or mift (fays 
' *' Ckmens Alex.) thro' which things are only per- 

I *' wi;/fti;oif/ri!H, renders the truths concained under it 
*' more venerable and majeftic"." On thcfe principles 
the Myjle-ies were framed. They were kept fecrer, 

I to exciie curiofity : They were celebrated in the night, 

I to imprefs veneration and religious horror'': And 
they were performed with variety of fhews and re- 

I prelirntatioiis (of which more hcreafccr) 10 fix and 
perpetuate thofe impreffions^. Hitherto, then, the 
Myjlcries are to be confidered as invented, not 
to deter, but to invite the curiofity of the people. 
But, 

II. They were kept fecret from a necelTity of 
teaching the Initiated Ibme things, improper to be 
communicated to all. The learned Varro inafrag- 
rarnt ot h:s book Of Rdigions, prelerved by St. 
Auguitm, tells us, that " Thcte were many truths, 
"which it *as inconvenient for the St;ite to be ge- 
" ncrally known i and many tilings, which, though 
*' falfe, it was expedient the People fliould believe; 
" and that therefore the Greeks fhut up their mys- 
".TRiiiES in the filenee of liieir facred inclo- 
" fures /." 

Liiro it PTt^idetiiitt. 

° oTAtK Ti xj ««>&' 'iiru, ha t'n>! ■ma^aialt.vjtfi.ajei; iTAflaitfTw, jtii- 
501a* Tl xj nfU'-TiJon JiiK-.tji TBI a'A7)fliia». 

f Euripides, in the Bacchaiiti, afl. ii. make! Bacchus fay, 
that the orgies were ci^lebraCed in the night, becaufe daxknels has 
fomeihjng foletnn and augult in it, and proper to £11 the mind 
with facred hnrror, 

'I Aig ^ fa i*vnfM It AAAHrOPIAIX XiyiTai, npa; txirT^Ti^ii i^ 
pfimii, limit " IKOrni, icj NTKXr f^m Ji iij ^ ajL^uyofia tJ 
vtnf 1^ t^ niSi. Dcm';t, PhB\ereai de E/eeuiioni, § no, 

' Multa efle vera, qm vulgo fqire non fit utile; muliaqiie, 
qax, Limetd fiKa fint, aliier exiflimare populum expcd.at. £t 
idco G-«r«> Teletas ac MYSTBiciA taciiurmtate parieiibusijiie 
cj^ii&t Civ.Dti, lib. iv. cap. ji. 

Now 
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Now to reconcile this feeming contradt6Uon^ io 
fuppofing the Myfteries to be inftituced to invite the 
People into them, and, at the fame time, to keep 
them from the People's knowledge, we are to ob» 
fcrve, that in the Eleuftnian rites there were two 
celebrations of the Myfteries, the greater and the 
LESS •. The end of the lefs muft be referred to whit 
wc faid of the Inftitutor*s intention to invite ithc 
people into them ; and of the greater^ to his inten- 
tion of keeping fome truths from the people's know- 
ledge. Nor is this faid without fufHcient warrant : 
Antiquity is very exprefs for this diftin&ion. We 
arc told that the lejfer Myfteries were only a kind of 
preparatory purification for the Greater % and might 
be eafily communicated to all". That four years* 
was the ufual time of probation for thofe gretilff 
Myfteries ; in which (as Clemens Alexandrinus ex- 
prefly informs us) the secrets were depo(ited^ 

However, as it is very certain, that borfi die 
greater and lejfer Myfteries were inftituted for the be- 
nefit of the State, it follows, that the doctrines 
taught in both, were equally for the fervice of Socie- 
ty ; only with this difircrence 5 fome without incon- 
venience might be taught promifcuoufly, others 
could not. 

On the whole, the fecret in the lejfer MyHerics was 
principally contained in fome hidden rites andjhewsia 

BwrS? Btfyatl^^. Jnteq>. Grace, ai^ PJut, Ariftopbanis. 
ScboL ad Plut. JecunJ. Arijiopb, 

"* -—Cum epoptas ante quinquennium inftituunt. ut opinionem 
fufpendio cognitionis aedificent. Tertul. adv. VaUntinianos. 

* Mil* ravra ^i er* tou fxix^a fjivrn^ix, h^xa-fcuXicc^ rm tJcefitJ-w 
f^foWa, t^ vrffrnx^aa-fuvyii ruv ^iT^o^iujy* to. o\ fjnydXce, tptp) Tm ffvur 

T* w^affACblx. Strom, v. . ^ 

t5 
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be kcptfrom the open view of the people, only to invke 
their curiofity : And the fecret in the greater^ fntnc 
hidden doihmes to be kept from the people's know- 
ledge, ior the very contrary purpolc. For the Shews 
common both to the greater and iejfer myfteries, were 
only dtfigned to engage the attention, and raifc their 
devotion. 

But it may be worth while to enquire moife parti- 
cularly into the HIDDE>r DOCTRINES of t'^t grcaliT 

Myfieries : for lo religioufly was the fecret kept, 
that the thing feems ilill lo lie involved in dark- 
nefs. We Ihall, therefore, proceed cautioofly, and 
try, from the obl'curc hints dropped up and down in 
Antiquity, 

" Pandere res aka terra & caligine merfas." j 
Firft, as to the general nature of thcfe bidden doe- 
trhes, it appears, they muft needs be fuch which, if 
promifcuouily taught, would bring prejudice to the 
State ■, Why clfe were they fccreted ?. and, at the 
fame time, benetic, if communicated with caution 
and prudence; Why elfe were they Caught at all ? 

From their general nature, wc come by degrees to 
their particular. And firft, 

1. To the certain knowledge of what they were 
rot : which is one fiep to the knowledge of 
what they were. 

They were not the common doflrines of a Pro- 
vidence and future ftate ; for ancient teftimony is ex- 
prefs, that thtfe doflrines were taught promitcuoufly 
to all the initiated ; and were of the very clfence of 
rhefe Rites. — Thefe doctrines were not capable of 
being hid and fccrettd, bscaufe they were of univer- 
credit amongft the civilized part of mankind. 
fThere was no nce.-l tn hide them; becaufe the com- 
;inon knowledge of them was fo far from being detri- 
Vinental 10 Society, that, as we have Ihewn, duciety 
could not even rubfiH: without their being generally 
known and believed. 

a. Thefe 
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2. Theft ferret doctrines could not be ihc 1 
phyfical fpecuUtions of the Philofophers concerning 
the Deilyy and the human joul. 1. Becjufc this woiilil 
be making the hidden dLiirines of ihe fchodi of f hi- 
lofophy, and of the myfierm of Religion, one ami 
the lame -, which they could not be, bccaufe their 
em!3 were different: the tnd of pagan Phiiufopby 
being oYily Truth; the end of pagan Religion, only 
Utility. Thcfc indeed were their profefTed ends. But 
Both being ignorant of this impotUfjt verity, ihit 
^Tutb and gtntrcdUlUxty do cci'idd^ ', they Both, in 
many cafes, miffed fhamefully of (heir end. Tiw 
Pliiiofophcr, while he neglcdled uliiuy, falling into 
the rr.olt abfurd and fatal errors concerning the w- 
tore of God and of the Soul * : And the Lawgiver, 
while fo little folicitous oi Irutby encouraged a Pgty- 
fheifm very mifchicvoits to Society. However, as we 
ihallnow fee, he invented and fucctfsfully emptojeji 
ibcfc Myjitriis to remedy thediforders arifmg from it— 
a. Bccaufe revealing fuch metaphyfical (pecuIaiJonMra 
the members of civil Society, with what caution ft 
ever, would be injurious to the State, and prodm 
live of no good to Religion ■, as will be fecn wtx 
we come, in the third book, to examine what ihi 
metaphyfical fpeculations were. — t^. Becaufc foch fi 
culations (as we fiiall then fee) would overthrow cv| 
ry thing taught to all, in the Alyfteties, conccra 
ing a Providence, and a future (late : And yet we a 
lold by the Ancient', that the doflrines of a Pro*| 
dence, and future flate, were the foundation of tl 
TtiOtefecvi! ones, after which wc are now enquiring, i 
I have been the moie particular in refutilB 
this notion, that the fecret doftrines of the Schaek 
and of the Myficries might be the fame j becaufc"B 
find it to be an error, into which fome, even of t^ 
moft knowing of the Ancients, were apt to hUlM 



J See B. Ill, Sea. : 



' See B. 111. Sea. 4. 
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"What mjfled them, was, i. That the Schools and 
Myfteries both pretended to reficre the foul to its ori- 
giual purity and per/e£f ion. Wc have feen how much. 
the Myftiries pretended to it. As to the Philofo- 
phers. Porphyry, fpeaklng of Pythagoras, tells us, 
that " he profefled philofophy, whofe end is to free 
*' and vindicate the foul from ihofe chains and con- 
*'■ finements, to which its abode with us hath made it 
" fubjeft: '." 2. That the Schools and Myfteries 
had each their hidden doftrines, which went under 
rhe common name of AnOFPHTA 1 and that, which 
had a common name, was underftood to have a com- 
mon nature. 3. And chiefly, that the Philofopher 
and Lawgiver, being frequently in one and tiie fame 
perfon, and, confcquently, the Inftitutions of the 
Myfteries and the Schools eftablilhed by the fame 
hand, it appeared reafonable to think, that the aVsp- 
fwlei, in both, were the fame; they not diftinguifh- 
ing the twofold charafier of the ancient Sage, whiclx 
ftiail be explained hereafter''. 

JI. Having, from the difcovery of the general 
end and purpofe of thefe Seckets, feen what 
they could not be, we fhalt now be enabled , 
to find what, in faifl, they were. ,^ 

To begin with a paflage of Clemens Alexandri-' 
nus. — *' After thefe (namely, luftrations) are th^ , 
•* LESSER j^y?frfi!J, in which is laid the founda- 
' TiOfj of the hidden doS/rinesy and preparations for- 



what is to come afterwards ', 



l-rom a know- 



■no) 



ledge of t.\\c foundation, we may be able to form 
idea of tUe fupc-rjlruifure. Tliis foundation (as hath 
been fhcwn) was the belief of a Providence, and fut- 

Xui 1<n4Tai> i!f[f^i/t-7t kJ <milff[iur tit KcStMtxi'e'^t"'^ If-" >^- Zfrli 
Fi'a PylUg. -■ , 

* See B. Iir. Sefl. z. 

' MtlfE tkZtx il In Tii fOKfi fUif^ta, ithmnitj,^ Tin awiSt^ 
ffijmyii, K^ ^iTBj'.a T« ■cjo ^Brn^ifcj. Slrem, i. 

4 ture 
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nirc ftatc ; and, its confequencf on prii^ioe'^ induce- 
ment to a virtuous life. But there was one infu- 
perabie obftacle to a life of purity and holinefs, dc 
vicious lexamples of their Gods. Ego homuncio 
HOC NON FACER EM ^ ? was the abfolving Fonntdi» 
whenever any one was refolved to give a loofc t© 
his appetites". But the milchief went ftill farther; 
They not only thought thcmfelves exculed by the 
example, but even drawn, by a divine impulfe of 
their Gods. When the young man in the Aulularia 
of Plautus apologifes to Euclio for having debauched 
his Daughter, he fays 

*« Ueus mihi impulsor fuit, Is me ad ilhm 

" ILLEXIT^ 

And by a paflage in his Amphitruo, where be 
makes Mercury joke upon the office of a Parafitcin 
the defcription he gives of his own obfequioafnels 
to his father Jupiter, we fee it was grown up into 
an avowed Principle. 

** Amanti [patri] fupparafitor, hortor, ado, ad- 

" moneo, gaudco. 
*' Siquid patri volup' eft, voluptas ea mihi multo 
" maxima eft. 

•* Terence, Eun. ad. iii. fc. v.— Euripides puts this arguoKDt 
into the mouth of feveral of his fpeakers, up and dowD his trage- 
dies. Helen, in the iv«'» aft of rh 'FrojaM dames, (ays, " How 
*• could 1 refill a Goddcfs, whom Jupiter himfelf obeys?*' Ion, 
in his play of that name, in the lat er end of the firft a6t, fpcaks 
to the fame purpofe : and in the v^^ ad of Htfcu/cs Furens, The- 
feus comforts his friend by the examples of the crimes of the 
Gods. Sec likewife his Hippolytus^ aft. ii. fc ii. The learned 
and ingenious Mr. Scv\ard, in h:s traft oi the conformity hefvoeeu 
popery and paganijm^ has taken notice of a difficult paiTage io this 
tragedy, which he has very ably explained, on the fyjl^eni here 
delivered of the dcteftion of polytheifm io the facred Mvfieriiu 

«}^i»cf a,'7ri^iTaiy ^loTi o^u9 uvrac 'm^oaiciiutya* J^iOQ. I^licar. apttd 
Eufcb. Pr/Tj), E'vang. lib. ii, cap. 8. 
. ^ Aft 4. Sc. 10. 

" Amat 
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" AmaCj fapii : rede facit, animo quando obfit^ 

" quUur luo*. 

He then addrelTes himfelf to the au:^icnce, and tells 
tticm gravely, that men, in like manner, after the 
example of Jupiter, fliould indulge their pallions, 
where they can do it decently. 

" Qiiod omnes homines faceie oportet, dum id 
" modo fiat bono." 
And the licentious titcs, in the open worlhip of their 
Gods, gave ftiU greater encouragement to ihcfe coij- 
clufions. Plato, in his book 0/ Laws, forbids drink- 
ing to excels; unlefs, fays he, during the feafts of 
Bacchus, and in honour of titat God ". And Ari- 
ftotle, in his Poliiia, having blamed all lewd and 
obfcene images and pidures, excepts thole of the 
Gods, which Ueligion had fanftified. When St. 
Auftin ' had quoted the E^o hamundo hoc mn fa- 
cercm^ to fhew his adverfaries what mifchief ihefe 
ftories did to die morals of the people; he makes 
the defenders of Paganifm reply, that it was true j 
but then (fay they) thefe things were only taught in 
the Fables of the poets, which, an attention to the 
MYSTERIES would rciflify : '* At enim non tradiintur 
'- iftasACRis deorum, fed Fabulis poelariim\" 

For the Myfieries profeffed to exact nothing diffi- 
cult, of the initiated ', which they would not af- 
fift him to perform. It was neceffary, then, to re» 

t Aa. iii. Se. w. » Lib, vi. J C\v. 

Dei, L. II. Cap. 7—?. 

^ Tliii ihe /V/i<r could not deny ! but obfen'CS, however, tliat 
in the them cerrupijlau of ihe Mjptriti the remedy wai bfcoine 
pbrcotchc Jifeafe: '" Nolo diccre Ula HrsriCA quun ilia 
" ihicarica ciTe lurpiera.'' 

pat. in Of'C. S^ajt. Kabaine aJAii furrtpa w^iliAio-Sii,- i^ viurfi, 

Sopat. ibiiiem, 

medy 
3 
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medy this evil -, which they did, by Hrilcing u ih: 

root of it. So that, fuch of the Tmtiated as vcc 

judged capable, were made acquainted with dr 
whole deluflon. The mvstagocue caught dm^ 
that Jupiter, Mercury, Bacchus, Venus, Man, and 
the whole rabble of licentious Deities, were only 
DEAD MOKTALS-, fubjcd, id life, to the famcpif- 
lions and infirmities with ihemfeWesi but havtog 
been, on oiher accounts, Benefadors to mankiDd, 
grateful Poilerity had deiBed ihem ; and, with ttidr 
virtues, had indifcreetly canonized their vices. The 
fiibulous Gods being thus routed, the fuprcme caofc 
of all things naturjlly took their place. Him ibef 
were taught to confldcr as the Creator of the Uni- 
verfe, who pervaJicd all things by his virtue, and 
governed all by his power. But Jiere it muft 
be obfcrved, that the difcovery of this fupremt Caxft 
they tnide to be confiltcnt with the notion o/ locil 
tutelary Deities, Beings fuperior to men, and inftriof 
to God, and by him let over the feveral parts of hll 
creation. This was an opinion univerfally holden 
by learned Antiquity, and never brought into ql]^ 
ftion by any Theiit. What the «V«'j;/r7* overthrew in 
their reformed theology, was the vulgar polytheifm. 
the worfliip of dead men. From this time, (be ini- 
tiated had the title of EnOHTHJ;, by which was 
meant one that j'cn ihirgs as they erf, and wilin! 
dijguije\ whereas before, he was called MTITHS, 
which has a contrary fignification. 

But, befidcs the prevention of vice, their bring- 
ing the Initialed acquainted v.ith the national Gc3s 
bad another important ufe, which was to excite ihcm 
to HEROIC VIRTUE, by (hewing them what honours 
the benefadors of nations had acquired, by liie free 
cxercife of it. And ilits (as will be Ihewn heieaftff) 
Wds die chief rcafon why Princes, Staiefmcn, ami 
Leaders of colonies and armies all afpired to be par* 
takers of the CR eater MvsTERiEf. 

Thus 
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Thus we fee, how what was taught and required 
in the leffer Myfteries^ became the foundation of 
ififtru£tion in the greater : the obligation to a 
good life tbere^ made it neceflary to remove the er- 
rors of vulgar polytheifm here ; and the doftrine of 
a Providence taught previoufly in thofe^ facilitated 
the reception of the fole Caufe of all things, when 
Anally revealed in ihefe. 

Such were the truths which Varro, as quoted 
above, tells us it was inexpedient for the People to 
know : for indeed he fuppofed, the error of vulgar 
Polytheifm to be fo inveterate, that it was not to be 
expelled without throwing Society into convulfions. 
But Plato fpoke out : he owned it to be ** difficult 
•* to find the Father and Creator of the univerfe : 
** and, when found, impoffible to difcovcr him to 
f* all the world'." 

Befidcs, there was another reafon why the In- 
ftitutors of the Mypries^ who were Lawgivers, 
ihould be for fecreting this truth. They them- 
fclves.had the chief hand in the rife of vulgar 
Polytheifm ". They cpntrivcd it for the fake of Ae 
State; and to keep the people in awe, under a greatei: 
veneration for their laws. This Polytheifm, the poets 
had depraved, by inventing or recording vicious fto- 
4ries of the Gods and Heroes, which the Lawgivers 
were willing fhould be ftiflcd *. And they were only 

^ Toy p.u Hv tvot)f7^i' J^ isfetli^ci Tb^i TV •arftvld; i«^7v Ti &I«V9 k) ivpoflkK 
i*( vdtvlccf aBvfciio9 Xiynf, In Titn^to, 

0^ See the fecond SeQion of this Book. 

" Plato has a remarlcable pai!ag6 to this ptl^fe^ Speaking, 
in the beginning of his xi'^ book Of i^^w/, concerning tlreR, 
and fraady and rapine, he takin notice of the popular ftones ta(d 
of Mercuiy, as if he delighted in fuch things, and patronised 
, 4ho(e who did ; the phtiofopher fays they are not true ; and can- 
tions men from being led away by fuch pretended examples* 
However, to tnake all fure, he takes up the m^od of the iwy/^- 
rmt and adda, that if, indeed. Mercury did, or eocouraged ifuch 
things, he was oekhcr a God, nor of celefUal ortguuLi«*«X0iri» 

Vol. !• . Q fucb 
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fucb (lories, that, in their opinion, (as may be fcq 
in Plato) made polytheifm hurtful to the State. 

Scaevola, that mofl: learned Pontifex, as St. Auf- 
tin calls him, gives this very account of the matttr, 
where he fays. There were three Syftcms concerning 
the Gons, the Poetic^ the Pbilofopbic^ and the ChM: 
the firft he fays was nugatory^ and therefore hurtful 
to the virtue of the State : the fecond incongruous to 
piblic cftablilhments, by creating difordcr and con- 
tufion in the fpeculative opinions of the People} 
fuch as the teaching them, promifcuoufly, thattbc 
Popular Gods were dead men deified. The direc- 
tors of the third Syftem therefore p* evented the mif- 
chiefs of the frjl by fuch a partial communicatiaD 
pf the fecond Syftem, as was neceflary for thatpur- 
pofe ^. 

That this account of the SECREr, in the greitff 
Myjieries^^ is no precarious hypothcfis, (landing on 
mere conjedture, I (hall now endeavour to fhew, 

Firft, from the clear evidence of Antiquity, which 
cXpreQy informs us of thefe two particulars ; That 
the ERRORS OF POLYTHEISM wcrc dctcdled, and the 
DOCTRINE OF THE UNITY was taught and explained 
in the Mijfieries. But here it is to be oWcrvcd, that 




a^a-yj^ojt tnoint, uaa wtti^ avrot ^toi ff^soj'n. an yot^ aA):6f,', ht iltk' 

* Relatum" efyn liieras, dofliiEinam Pont'ficem Scavolam dif- 
-ppttfTe tria genera tradita Deorum; unum a poetis, alteram .i 
^ihiloTophiSy tertiatn a principibos civitatis. Primum genus m- 

tatorium dicit efle — Secundum non congruerc civttatibus, quod 
abcart aliq^ua— quaj obfit populis nofle — Quae funt autem ilfa 
quae prolau in multiradinem nocent? " Haec, inquit;'non dfe 
-^* dcos Hciicu)cm» iEfculapium, Caftorem, PoIIucem: proditur 
.<*.cnim a dodlip, quod homines fuerint, & humanaconditione^e- 
■ ** ftctrinl."— Auguftin, Dg CivU. Dei, lib. iv. cap. 27. 

when 
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1?hen the' Ancients fpeak of Myfieries indefinitely, 
they generally rtiean tht greater. 

It hath been (hewn, that the Grecian and Afiatic 
Myfleries C2Ltnt originally from Egypt. Now of the 
Egyptian, St. Auftin giveth us this remarkable 

account. ** Of the fame nature, too, are thofe 

*' things which Alexander of Macedon wrote to his. 
•* mother, as revealed unto him by one Leo % chief 
*• Hierophant of the Egyptian Myfteries: whereby 
** it appeared, that not only fuch as Picus, -and 
** Faunus; and -Sneas, and Romulus, nay Hercu^ 
** les, and \^fculapius, and Bacchus the fon of Se* 
** mete, anfl Caftor, and Pollux, and all others of 
^^ the fame rank, had been advanced^ from the con* 
•* dition of mortal Men, into Gods ; but that-evea 
*' thofe Deities of the higher order, the Dii majoruin 
*' gentium^ thofe whom Cicero, without naming, 
** feems to hint at, in his ^ufculansy fucb as Jupiter^ 
•*' Juno, Saturn, Neptune, Vulcan, Vefta, and ma*' 
** ny others (whom Varro endeavours to allegorize 
♦^ into the elements or parts of the world) were, in 
•' truth, only deceafed mortals. But the Prieft be- 
ing under great fears and apprehenfibns, while he 
was telling this, as confcious that he was betray- 
ing the , secret OF THE MYSTERIES, begged of 

•' Alexander, when he found that he intended to 

P It is not unlikely but this might be a name of office. Por- 
phyry, in his iv»* book Of Ahftlnevcey informs us, that tlie prieHs 
pf the Myfteries of Mithras were called Lions ; theprieftcfles Liow^ 
ejfei\ and the inferior minifters, Ra*vens, Tyc ^u aCrSv ofiyw» 
/Avr^f Asovlotq xaXiTv* ras ^l ywuTxa^t AsxUoii* rovq ^i tJ9r>)g«T«fla<, 
Koftixaq : for there was a great conformity, in the practices and 
ceremonies of the feveral Myfteriesy throughout the whole pagan 
world. And this conje6lure is fupported by a pa^ge in Eunapl* 
us, which feems to fay,/ that it was unlawful to reveal the namt 
of the Hierophant,— *T« J« 'JiDo^oalfi, xar ImTvov rw ;^oro» ofi<; i» 
wofAa tt twi ^ifjuq yjyuv-^tn Maxtmc-^lt looks as if the corrup* 
tions and debaucheries -of (bme of the Myfttries^ in later time), 
liad made this further provifion iox/ecreej^ ^'" 

' 0% «*com* 
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•* comtnuriKate it to his mother % that he would 
'^ enjoin her to burn the leiter, as iboD as (he had 
•• read it '.** 

1 o undrrffand the concluding part, we are to 
know, that Cyprian (who has a!fo prcferved this cu* 
rious anecdote; tells us, it was the dread of Alexan- 
der's power which extorted the lecrcc from the hie- 
rophant '. 

< t fappcfe this commonication to his Mother, migbf be mid 
aporpofe CO lee her underAaod, that he was no longer the dupe 
Of her fine ftory of Jupiter's inrafion, and the intrigoe of his 4 
vine ohginsil. For hratotlheoes, according to PJutaich« ia]m 
that Olympias, vihen (he brca^ht A'exander on bis way to die 
arrayy in his firft military expedition, acquainced him, in private; 
with this iecret of his birth ; and exhorted him to behave himM 
as became the Ton of Jupier Hammon. This, I lbppofe» Alex- 
ander might bead of to the Prieft, and (b the morder came oaL 
' In eo genere funt etiam 'Ifa qu« Alexander Macedo fcribftad 
jnatrem, fioi a magno antiftite (acromm iEgyptionnn qoodam 
XiONB patefiiAa : ubi non Picus ic Faunas, & ^neas & Kon^ 
JuSy vel etiam Hercules & A.(calapias, ic Liber Semele natos, & 
Tyndardiciae fratrcs, ic ii quos alios ex mortahbus pro diis la- 
bent; fed ipfi etiam majorum gentium dii, quos Cicero in Tof- 
culanis, tactris nominibus, viderur attingere, Jupiter, jnoo, Sa- 
tunius, Ncptunus, Vulcanus, Veda, & aiii plurimi, quos Varro 
conatur ad mundi paries five elementa trau&ferre, homines fiii& 
produ tur. Timcns eniin & ille quail revelata myfteria, petens 
admonec Alexandra m, ut cum ea ma:ri confcripta infinuavent, 
Aammis jubeat concreman, De Crvit, Dei, lib. viii, cap. 5. 

* — metu fux potedatis proditum iibi de diis hominibusa fa- 
ccrdote stCRETuM. Oe laeL yen. But this is a mitiake, atlcaft 
it is exprelled inaccurately. What was extoited by the dread of 
Alexander's power, was not iht/ecret (which the initiated had a 
right to) but the Priell's confent that he (hould eommumcatt the 

^ fecret to another* which was contrary to the laws of the Mxft.riti. 
Plutarch, In his life of Alexander, appears to refer to this ve^ 

^ E^^iftle of Alexander to his Mother, where he fays, — 'A^i'lca^^ 
h E7r»ro\i3 7^o{ Tqy iArtre^a.f ^r,a\9 ytyonitcu rua^ dttru fiAiitiotq ttfrophvUt 

. aq lieaMi>Siu9 ^^acti v^of fjLonjv ixiinv. ** Alexander in the KpiUle 
fays, that there were certain Oracular Myfteries imparted to him» 

] which on his return he would communicate to her under the fame 
feal of fcaecy .'* For at this time the Mj/teries foretold the future, 

' as well as revealed the paft. 

«. But 
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I But Tully brings the matter iiome to the Eleu- 
siNiAN Myjieries themfelves. " What (fays he) is 
*' not almoft all Heaven, not to carry on this detail 
*' any further, filled with the Human race ? B»t if 
" I Ihould fearch and examine Antiquity, and from 
*' thofe things which the grecian writers have deli- 
" vercd, go to thi.' bottom of this affair, it would 
*' be found, that even thofe very Gods themfelves 
*' who are deemed the Dii majirum gentium, had 
*' their original here below ; and afcended from hence 
" into Heaven. Enquire, to whomthofc Sepulchres 
*' belong, which are lo commonly fiiewn in Greece*. 
" Remember, fur you are initiated, what you 

*' HAVE BEEN TAUGHT IN THE MVSTERJtS; YOU 
" WILL THEN AT LENGTH UNDERSTAND HOW FAR 

** THJS MATTER MAY BE carrud'." Indeed, he 

* Alluding to thit of Japiter in Crete. 

■ Qgidf loiiim p'ope ccelttm, ne plure) perfequVi nomie hu- 
inano gcQcie compWum eft,' Si veio fcruuri veiera, 5: ex his 
ca, qiis Icripcores Gr<eciie prodiderunl, erucre coiier; iff! illi, 
majorura gentium Uii qui fiabentur, hinc a nobis proA^di in 
coslum r«peti<iRtur. Quxre, quorum demonnrantur fcpulchta in 
Cr-eda; reminioCSre, q^joscames initiaxus ijo^ tba- 
oanTub ursTERin; Tum d^nique quam hoc'late pa- 
teat, INTELliCEs. /«/£. a/", lib. i. cap. 13. Paul tneji 

Jatlo/tjli, A learned German Divine, in bis book called Fan- 
tbtCK .Egypiiorum, fi've de Diii earuM dmrnfitarim, bjving taken 
it into his head, for fome reafon or other, to contfnJ, that the 
..Egyptian Gods were not ok '</ men JiifiiiJ, thought tightly that 
t:-ij account of ihe Mf/Hfi Hood in bis way. " Inter omnia 
argumen^a (fayi he} quibus utuntur vjri dofli, ad prubandum, 
^Egyptios coIuilTe nominrs. poll mortem diviiiis tionoribus, do* 
raios illud fine dubio primum nieretiir locum, quod ex Mvste- 
Hiis Grxcorum et ipfarum qun({ue ^gyptiotum petiium eli, 
Obiervavit nempe rheolagm Anglos pt<ellaniiirinius, omnique 
doftrioa; generc cuIeus, in iWyileriii Giiecoruin, hinc ctiam loi- 
tiaiis do^tfinsin iraui (.onfuevilTc, Dea^ illos, quM vulgo ailora- 
reiuomnei, le ipfa munales extiii^ bonjki;), idque itltim'^riiis 
fjuiburdam e ClcHKo^B prrqaan oppoitune all^tis dejionllr;ille, 
et extra omncm dubitaiionis aleam pjfuille videwit, he then 
<tuo(ej ihi) ('affage of the lajtalar ijsrfii«H>, anil ihe folhwiog 
fcaia (he £ift book, o/ihc nuiute aftbt Giuii \ and ibua |iroceeds — 
O 3 canies 
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carries it further himfelf ; for he tells us, in ano- 
ther place, that not only the Eleujinian Mfftma^ 
but the Samulrjcian likew.fe, and the Lemma 

Cui quliem Vco ex p-ior:. \dx cZ, ac CDdcada^j^ubeban tor ergo 
em CCS. initiat! Grx^.cr'jm MyHerils credere £So« qucs Grzdi 
colerec car.6'o«, inl.cetn har.c aii^nindo ediroi fuilTe^ inter bo- 
ariees vixiflb et uridem mortem qu qnt C';>rf tiilTe. Ail t:.is k 
ftud wicb the cariJur cf a tr-je fch^lrir. How unlike fo cratmi- 
Icrable chicaoe lately publifhed at heme en tliis qucftion! Where 
things are denied no lefs inconteftible than ill it two aod two 
Biake f lur. However the learned Dodor Jab.mnjki tmA not 
deieit h.s Sjrfiem. Hi firil evaiion \vA\t * re of the force a^-ifiDg 
601D my account of the y*\ft€r:ti is thi , f had rcprefccted 

them as the invention of Legi(!atr,rs; and had (hewn that it was 
the praAice of ancient Lawgivers and Phi!ofbpher9 to teach one 
do^ine openly and ^inncber fecreily. Having got me at this 
advatitsge. Who knows then, fays he. Whether thefe Inftituton 
of tfiC M\Jler es Relieved what they taught? But hear him in liis 
|Own words—** At cjuari n n iromeritu poteft, fueiintne Legi- 
ilatores & Conditcrrs M)fteriorum, de eo. rood cre<]erc voleb^t 
alk>s, ipfi cert-^ perfunfi. Docere nos voluit ir.geniolus ille Auc- 
tor, qui arcana MyS'eriorum Eleufini'^rum nobis non fine fuccefib 
cxplicare conatus eft, iecrifli. tores et Philofrphos veteres permal- 
ta fuis incu^caiTe, ct vel:ementer commendaiI>, quae credebant 
hominibu^ U.re utha, fXVArrSi ea reipir iud'carent eflc fal/a. ^i 
nfftat r.Of creet-re ex li "» '^m numcio fuifie etiam dodrinam in 
J/iyJl^rih traditam ce moriai'bus ad hcnores divinos cvedtis— • 

Proiogcm, Se£l. xiii. Nay I know of nothing that hinders ui 

Jrom tefieti' gt hut comnicn fcnf!- : Which aflures os, that if thefc 
Men praflifcd the method of the Jcul-'e docir:nej one fet of opi- 
nions taught publicly to all. and ar.riher fccretly to a ftw feled 
AnditO'^s, in whom they could particularly confide, the opinions 
helie<ve(i hy them were certsinlv the latter. But he has another 
cvafion, in fupport of his Syftem. Tho' the Grecian Myjterits 
taught the human nature of the National Gods, how does it ap* 
pear that the E^:jpt an M\fler'ei taught the iame ? I anfwer, 
I'rcm the Grecian ^lyjlrrici beirg borrowed from the Egyptian^ 
and from a thoufand teftimonies befides ; particularly from the 
famous traofa^ion between Alexander the Great and Leo the Egyp- 
tian prieft. This tlie learned Writer confiders as a fable, a very 
ready way of getting rid cf difncu'ties which obftrufl oar Syftcms. 
—He endeavours to prove, that in the accounts which Minutiui 
felix and Atheregtras give of this nratter, there were fbme cir- 
cumHarces incontjftent with the avowed hiftory of Alexaoder: 
and from thence he concludes — *• Ita ad conftituendam illam 
Pabcllam> mendacks merifque figmentis opas ent* Sedl. xv. 

taught 
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taught the error of polytheifm, agreeably to this fyf" 
tem 1 which fuppores all the JWy/leries derived from 
the fame original, and Inftituted for the fame ends. 

But if (Mi be ruSicient <o conviA the adventure of impollure, the 
beft atceiled fafts of Antiquity will be in danger ; fuch, for in- 
ftance, as the defeat of Julian's impious purpofc to rebuild the 
Temple of Jeruralem ; to the (roe circumllaiicea of which defeat, 
the Rehiors of it have added many very bbul^us and abfurd. How- 
ever he acknowleges.ihat if Alexander did write fuch a Letter lo 
bis mother, the Faft will admit no fuiiher controverfy. But the 
Letter, he fays, was a forgeryof fomeindifcreet Chriftiao Writers, 
who being notorious Trickneit, and at the fame time got into (he 
general Opinion tha( the ralisnal Giidi cfiht Fagam ivert Jiad 
racn— *hat then f — " Eflne igitur mirum Tenebrionem nefct 
gmm, in eorum giatiam talem Alexandri Epil{oIamcanliaxifre,eam- 
que poilca certatim alios in ufum fuum convertifTe." Sefl, xvl. 
Falfarys. of whatever lime or profeilion, i fuppolc never forge 
but to fupply fame imajrinary or leal want. Thus thefc Chriftian 
Pallaiys (as this learnrd writer obferves) forged fome Siij/line 
Oraelei and books a^ iiermisTri/megiJIm. But why did ihey fo# 
Becaufe they foolilhly imagined the Faith wanted Tome fupporc 
from the Prophecies and doflrices of the Pagans [hfmfelves, 
£ul with regard to the Opirioa that ihcir Gi4t inert deaJ tnin 
. ^ifitj, the Prophane Writings of belt Authority were now full. . 
feNothing therefore can be lei's founded than this fufpicioa. His 
^aext argument agaiall (he amhenticity of the En tli is in* 
, deed a pliarani one. If, fitys he, the ancient Philofophers had 
, known any thing of this £pij!lt, their eternal dilputatioas con> 
)i«erniog [he eifence, nature and origine of the Egy/niiiH Gi^i muft 
-Iwve been at an end. " Si Epiftola ilia, quam Patres laudani. 
>pnuina edict, tum quKllJo de elTeatia, naiura, & nrigine Deorum 
.f^gypiiorum qnx veteres Phildbjjhoi tan'Opere exeicuit, fic de- 
^'Oifa et penitus iinita tuilTet, ut nemim amplius dubiitm fupetelTe 
leiii." Se£l. xvi. Did not the ancient Philofophers difpure 
as much concerning the Eflence, nature and oiigin of the Gri- 
. turn Gail ? And yet this learned Writer confeffes that the Cre- 
tan Mylleries laught that they were dtad mtB dci^.i. He muil 
^Jcnuw little of the temper of the antHcni Philufoplierf, wh) fup- 
l^fes that even an Ojt acLC, whether without or widun the walls 
^f the Kkfitriei, (for oracular Refponces w,erc ^liven thert as well 
^Mat Delphi) could flop them in the t3re.;r uf Difrutalion. Ci- 
•Wto, (we know) wS<i is thcRepretentadve ofthe.iiall, did aotfuf- 
Ar his knowleg^of what the Eliufiniaii Myjlcrii taught, to debar 
J^m from advancing a hundred different tenets and conjcflurea 
jCOnc^rnin^ the efTcnte, nature and oi iginC both of the E^fiian and 

O 4 " What 
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^^ What think you (fays he) of chofe who aflert, due 
*' valiant, or famous, or powerful nien have obtaio- * 
*^ cd divine honours after death ; and that dicfe are 
•' the very Gods, now become the obje& of our 
^' worfliip, our prayers, and adoration ? £i7hem£- 
'* Rus tells us, when thefe Gods d.cd, -and where they 
*^ lie buried. I forbear to /peak of the /acred and au- 

But, oontinaei the learned Do£U>r, <* nore cf the propliaoe 
Writers, Greek or Roman, ever mention this Bpiftle.'* " Non 
certe videinus unqaam aliquem ad hoc oracalam coDfugere, am 
cjui vel leviffifnam mentionem ^cere ; non Varronem — non Ci- 
ctroneai-«-non Di-dorum Siculum-— non PIutarcbum**^-Sed. x?i. 
Nothing indeed is more common, yet nothing is more fbphtftical, 
than to argue againd a fa6l recorded by one fingle Ancient, or bf 
one (ct of Ancienu, becaufe we cannot find it in any other. As if 
we had all Anttauity before us, and did not koow that a few 
fragments only, of that rich Cargo remain, of the Wreck of Bar- 
barous Tiroes, Beftde, the filence ^oo this head) in thofe frag- 
ments we have gathered up, may be naturally accounted for. 
What the Myfltriti every where taught was fo well known to the 
Learned, from numerous and authentic teftimonies, concerning the 
EUnfinian and others, that it was nothing ftrange that neither VarrOi 
Cicero, norDiodorus Siculus (hould take any paiticnlar notice of 
this EpiStlr. 1 do not put Plutarch into the number of the fi- 
lent, becaoie the learned Dr. himfelf is forced to confefs that, in 
the opinion of fome learned men, this Ancient hath alluded to the 
EpiHlcin quedion. The words of Plutarch quoted above run thus, 
^le A under in bis Epi/Ue to bis mother fays ^ that there tvere certain. 
Oracular Mvfieries imparted to h:m, ivhicbf on his retnrny he nuomli 
communicate to her under the fame feal of Secrecy. Our learned 
Dr. thinks otherwife : and that what is faid, in the Epifile quoted 
by Plucarch, means the refponfe of a Common Oracle', while the 
E ijlie mentioned "by the Chriftian Writers refers to what Alex* 
ander learnt in the Myferies. " Verum an dices, obfecro, banc 
efle Epiftolam illam, quam Patres laudant ? Sed in hac agebatur 
de doQrinis Myfttcis 7'heolegi^ jE^yptierum^ ante non auditis, in 
ilia, Sermo tantum eft de di'vinitionibus et pr^di&ionibus fihi divini- 
titjfaSis*^ &c. Sedt xvi. This /lender reafbning, is fpun out of 
his ignorance, that the words, fjutvl/isi^ am^^nTn^f here ufed by Flu* 
tarch, can only fignify Oracles delivered in the celebration of the 
Myfteries. The cal'e was this, The Hierophants of the Myfteries 
bad by this time, to invite cuftoro, cre^ed their Oracles alfo, 
like to thofe at the other public Shrines of the Gods : Of which, an 
atcount is given elfewhere* 

** gufi 
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<■ gu^ rite! of Eleusis — 7 pafs by Samothrace, and 
'*' the Myfteries of Lemnos, whofe hidden rites are 
** celebrated in darknefi^ avd amidfi the thick Jbddes of 
•* groves andforefis "." 



" Quid) qoi sue fortes, ant claros auC potentes virog traduntt 
p ft marum ad Dets •utniffi, eofquE efle ipfos, qiios noa colete, 
pcecari, venerarique foleamua — Ab Euhemero £3* moriti t^ /'f^- 
tura dtmoujiranittr dturxm. Omitto Eliajiaem ianftam illao & 
augullam — Pijetereo Saimihiaeiam, eaquc 
Quz Lemni 

Noflurno aditu occulia coiuntor 

SilveKribus /cpibus denla. D* A'^a/. Dtei-. lib. i. cap. 41.* 
The words [bat follotv, are, " Quibns expticaiis ad rationcm- 
" que revocacis, lerura magis natura cognordtur, quam Deorum." 
Which M. Pluche, in his Hi^iri di. Citl, brings 10 prove, that 
the purpofe of the Mxfteriti was not to expiain the nature of the 
Gods ; and tranflaies thus, *' Quand ccs tnylleres loot expliques 
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" ture des Di^lux, qu'on nous y apprend, que la natore des chofei 
" memes, on des veriics dont nou; avons befoin." p. 4.ot> Hift. 
Ju Cifl, feconde edit. Gut had he attended to the difpute carried 
on in the dialogae, from whence ihefc words of Cicero are 
quoted, he could hardly have thus groJly millaken the fenfe of hit 
auihor. The reader has now the whole paflage before htm ; in 
which it is fajd, that Euhcmerus taught the naiare of the Gods ; 
that ihey were dead men deified; and in which, k is clearly 
enougii intimated, that the Eliafiniax and Samoihraelait Mjpiriei 
taugtit the fame dof)rine. Vet, according to this cranflator, Titl- 
ly innnediately adds, that, " when iliefe M'fiirits are explained 
"and biought back to their true fenfe, it is found, that not fo 
" inuch the nature of the Gods is taught in ihem, as the nature 
*' of things, or ihofe truths which our wants require us to be in- 
" llrufled in." That is, the MyReties did, and they did ncl teach 
(he nature of the Gods. But it is not far fuch kind of prate that 
Cicero has been fo long admired. The words, qkibui ixflicatii, 
ei raUommqae ren'.caiis, &c. have a quite different meaning. Vel- 
leius, the Epicurean, had undertaken to explain the nature of the 
Gods. Cotta, the Academic, fhews, in his anfwer, that, under 
pretence of icachiag the natore of the Gods, he, Velleius, took 
away all Religion ; jult as ihofe did, who faid, the notion of riie 
Gods was invented by Politicians, for the u(e of Society; juft ai 
Prodjcus Cbiui did, whoiaid, men made Gods of every thing 
lliey found beneficial to them ; jull as Euhemerns did, who faid, 
they were dead men deified : I forbear (fays Gotta) to fpeak of 
( is uugirt in the Myjitnti : and then follow the words in 

Julius 
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Julius Firmicus^ fpeaks much to the lame pur- 
fek^ and even more diredly, Adhuc fupetiunt aiiz 
iuperftiriones, quarum fecreta pandenda iunt Liben 
& LibcTSe, quse omnia facris fenfibus veftris fpecia- 
licer intimanda funt, uc in iftis profanis religionibus 

fciaCis MORTES ESSE HOMIMUM CONSECRATASL Ukt 

iuque, Jovis fuit filius, regis fcil. Cretici, &c\ 

\Vhat hath been here (aid^ will let us into the 
meaning of Plutarch's hint, in the following words 
of his traft Concerning the ceafing of oracles. " As 
** to the M^eriesy in whofe reprefentations the tnie 
V NATURE OF DEMONS is clcarly and accurately held 

qaeftion : ** Qiiibus exp1icati«» ad racionemque revocatis» moe 
^* maj^is natura cognofcitur quam deorum.'' That is, '* If yoa 
** will weigh (fays Cotta) and confidcr all theie opiniont, fo !3» 
^ your own, they will lead you to the knowledge, not of the 
** nature of the Gods, which yoa, Velleius, propofed to dif- 
*' courfe of, but to the nature of things, which is quite another 
•* confideration/' Or, in dearer terms, it was, he tells os, Vd- 
leius's drift to bring men from R Ugion to Naturaifjm. This ob« 
iervation is to the purpofe ; and (hew& that Velleius had deviated 
from hi' argument. But what M. Pluche makes him fay, is to 
no body*! f urpofe but his own. In a word, quihus exflieatis tx^t 
relates to all that Cotta had faid of the Fpfcureans — of thofc who 
made religion the invi ntfon of Stateffncn-— of Prodicus Chins— 
of Euhemerus, and rf the Myfieries. But M. Pluche makes it 
relate only to the Myfleries. It had hardly been worth while to 
jnention this Nf. Pluche, had it not been evident, that his porpofe 
jfk this interpretation of Cicero was to difguife the liberty he took 
of tranfcribing the general explanation of the mysteries, as 
delivered in the firH edition of this volume, printed in 1738, in- 
to xht/ejond edition (for when he publifhed the/r/?, he knew no- 
^Dgof the mattei) of his book, called Hiftoirt du C/>/, printed 
1741, without the lead notice or acknowledgment. But for a 
farther account of this piece of plagiarifm, I refer the reader to 
a difcourfe, intiiled Ohfertvath.vs fur rerfUcation que M. PJbhi 
JPhiche aonne des myfteres \£ dela mythologie d:s p yens dans fon Hi}- 
Hire du CitU written with much judgment and folidity, by M. de 
Silhouette: who has intirely fubvericd M. Pluche's fanciful fyftem, 
as well as proved, that he took his idea of the Myfteries from the 
Di*vine Le^aticn, It is in the fifth differtation of a work, inv 
titled DiJJertuiions fur r union dt la religion^ di la morale^ i^ dtk 
folitiqtte, 

» De crrore profan. relig. cap, vi, 

** forth, 
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'* forth, a facred filence, to ufe an expreffion of He- 
** rodotus, is to be obferved ''." All this well illuf- 
trates a paffage in Lucian's Council of the Gods; 
when, after Momus had ridiculed the monftrous Dei- 
ties of Egypt, Jupiter replies, *' Ic is true, thefe are 
*' abominable things, which you mention of the 
*' Egyptian Worlhip. But then, confider, Momus, 
"that much of it is enigmatical; and fo, confc- 
" quently, a very unfit Tubjeft for the buffoonry of 
*' the Prophane and Uninitiated." To which, the 
ofher anfwers with much fpirit, '* Yes, indeed, we 
•' have great occafion for the myste><ie.s, ro know 
*' [hat Gods are 'fods, and monllers, nmn.lers "." 

Thus far in deiedion of the vulgar Pi'lyiheirm.— 
With regard to the other part of the stcRET, the 
Ailfrine of the i'nitv, Clemens Alexandrinus in- 
forms us, that the Egyptian Myftagogues taught it 
amongrt (\\t\T greater jccrets. " The Egyptians (fays 
*' he) did not ufe to reveal their M}jhries indifcnmi- 
" natcly to all, nor expofe their truths concerning 
*' their Gods to the Prophane, but to thofe only who 
" were to fucceed to the adminiftrationof the State : 
*' and to fuch of the Priefts as were moft approved, 
" by their education, learning, and quality \'* 

But, to come to the Grecian Myjlcries. Chry* 
fippus, as quoted by the author of the Etymol. mag- 
nitm^ fpeaks to this purpofe. ** And Chryfippus 
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•* Ciys, that the fccrct doftrines concerning divine 
•• matters, are rightly called TEAETAI, for that 
f^ thefe are the lad things the initiated (hould be in- 
** formed of: The ioul having gained an able fup- 
•• port ; and, being poffeffed of her defires \ can 
•• keep filent before the Uninitiated and PropbancV 
To the fame purpofe, Clemens: " The doftrines 
•• delivered in the greater Myfteries^ are concerning 
*** the UNIVERSE. Here all inftruc'tion ends. Things 
** are feen as they are; and Nature, and the things 
*♦ of Nature, are given to be comprehended *.** 
-' Strabo having faid% thzt Nature diSated to men 
the inftitution of the Myftefies^ as well as the other 
rites of Religion, gives this remarkable reafon for 
his aflertion, ^' that the fecret celebration of the 
•• Myjteries preferves the majcfty due to the Divini- 
** ty, and, at the fame time, imitates its nature, 
•• which hides itfclf from our fcnfes '." A plain 
'intimation of what kind the fecret was. But had 
there been any ambiguity, he prcfently removes it, 
where, fpeaking of the different faculties cxercilcd 
in the different rites of Religion, he makes Pbikfi- 
fby to be ihe objecft of the j\JyJleries*. Plutarch ex- 
prefly fays, that the first cause of all things is 
communicated to thofe who approach the temple 

* 1. e, miflrc(s of hcrfelf. 

pfii f%8V»K «?f*«> ^ tuK^alrifjJfr.q, t^ mfoq aiMmrn^ aunrav ^vvatfJn;' 
fmO' yeif sl^sn to «d\09» Jvf^ Se J» aK^cai rs o^ci, xj iytc^ulU:!; ^cKcSai 
mvTuu Etymol. Aujfor^ in TEAET H. 

' T« ^i fuyaha, «c^< TUf cvfL'Kaa in* h fjua^fa rr» woXcivcToty 
nmrlfjctv ^l x^ «rfi^iMfi*v ntr ^urtv t^ ta w^aifAara* Strom. v« 

^ II ^<nf HT»>i wayopvu, lib. x« 

^ in xp'4^ ^ fwruKVy rut ii^ut ciufcvouT ru ^tToff i/ufMf/Ur^ tm 
^iavt avra ut^uyno'af nfuiw rif a^ar^rctf* Here Sirabo takes in all 
that is (aid» both of the G^<//, and of Mature, id the two preceding 
paflages frons Chiyiippas and Clemens ; and (hews that by nsturi 
U not meant the €9i;wu€al but tbeohgical aature. 

* — «J TO f »\O0^itf« 

? of 
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of Ifis wirh prudence and fanftity ". By which 

I -words he means, die ntcejfary qualifications for Imii* 

It- Wc have feen Tully exprefly declaring, thac the 
'^Uufinian and Samotbracian Myjieries were parcly 
employed in detcding the error of Polytheifm. We 
ihall now find Galen intimating, not.obfcurcly, that 
the doftrine of the divine nature was taught in thofe 
very Myfieries. In his excellent traft Of the ufe of 
tbe farts of the human body, he has ihefe words — 
"' The ftudy, therefore, of the ufe of the parts^ is 

* not oniy of ftrvice to the mere phyfician, but of 

* much greater to him who joins Philofophy to the 
■P art of healing ; and, in order to perfed: himfetf 

" in this Myficry, labours to inveftigate the uuive^ 
^fal Ndture, They who initiate themfclves here, 

* whether private men or bodies, will find, in nw 
' opinion, nobler inftruftion than in the rites eithft- 
' of Eleusis or Samothrace '." By which hp 

fBneans, that the ftudy of the ufe of the parts cf 
mnimals, leads us cafier and fooner up to rile 
knowledge of the first cause, than the nioft vc- 
jcrable of the Myfieries, fuch as the Eleu/tnian and 
iSamotbracicin. A clear imphcation, that to lead 
men thither was their Ipecial bufincfs. 

But this (ecms to have been fo well known to the 

learned in the time of Eusebius, that where this 

writer takes occafion to obferve, that the Hebrews 

■ twere the only people whofe objcA, in their fabiic 

Wmtffd national wcrfhip^ was the God of the uni- 

— wcfia^erai yaj \aaa tJ; iWfmm to tt, tu Jt5a Xiyv r^ la-'tti( uj 
Ts iifs tna^ijJiuiMr Tnc 3i^* l£- kJ 0£. 

rfir}i*li, iij HUT aiTW :^ tt^i.VSat TW T(A««TW. iirmV-,* yifi «( 
tar' iC>^, J(J' «ax a^iflfuc i»Gf*7rs;, ami Ti ftuua^it invriii, 
ij;Hin» Ejntji«i»( Ti iij TaitiifaHiitf ufyin{. Gal. De vfa 

: lib. xvii, p£tit, inilead of^n t>^7u iav^ti rc^t very vage- 
ioillly. art! Ti joint /»cV(. 
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VERSE, be fuits his whole cxpreilicKi, hf one cond- 
nacd metaphor, to the ufages of the Myficries. ** For 
** the Hebrew people alone (fays he) was referved 
** the honour of being initiated into the know- 
•* iedge of God the Creator of all things, and of 
*' being inftruded in the practice of true piety lo- 
f* wards hicn\" Where, EnOnxEiA, which fig. 

^ ^M h -ry '£?^I» ySut -n- EnOOTEIAK arslfGiiVdu vn,- QIS- 
flJ^Z t5 Twt i.>*J mttXa ^ AHM10TPrO£ Qa, II^ -rii ili avrii ilv 
tSt iBinSi'iai;. PrO'p. Evang. lib. i, cap. 9. EufihlHI lij), 
Scrtelure tells us ihtl, tMto JI kJ oJ Ifjo! «afl' «fut( Stia^nrrm %», 

And To indeed it doei even in the general lenoi of its hJHoiy. Bgi 
1 am perfuaded this learned writer had hi-i eye on Ibine patiiailv 
fafiaee ; probably on the wlv'"" chapter of Ifaiah, where the pro- 
phet Toretetling the cortouefls of Q'*/, and tl'c exaltation of hii 
Empire, apoftrophiiw rhe God of Ifrial in this manner, VviU 
ttmu on a Ged tHaT hidest tbtselp, O God ef Ifrael. A 
S^vimr, vet. 1 5. This was faid wilhgreat propiicty of the Cle- 
«Ior of all thingi. the fubjea of [he AnOPPHTA, or Simf, a 
li\l (he Hdy/frUs Thipughouc the Cm/:7( World ; and particulal) 
of thofc of Miihrei, in ih« Country which was the fcene of riit 
'prophecy. That ihtt is the true fcnfe of this obfcure p^ige, sp- 
Bears-from the followbg words of the fame cbapcer, where God 
nimftif addrefleth ttie JewiQi people: / have rri _/pei.n in n- 
CRET, IN ft DARK PLACE o/ ibt lurih : I fa' J Mcl an-t rk 
^Wo/Jacob, Sttiytifintt vaih, ver. iq. This was iaid. loflw 
-that he was taught amongA them in a jiiTecenc tvay froinlhat pai> 
ticipaiion of his Nature to ifrw/ekS.GtniHii, in their Jl/.j?«m; 
odcbraied in fitril, and in dark lubterraneous pkicti ; which not 
being done in order to give him glory, by promoting- hii public 
nd general worship, was done la •vein. Tbefe were the two 
places, (explained by one anothet) which, 1 prefume, fomiOied 
£a/iiiui with his obfervalion, Tift Jir tie Hebrew fiep/e als^ 
^vui re/trvld^ the tcnoKr ef bling iniiialiJ hla ihi AKjiuli^gi if 
Gad ihi Crialor of all Tthtgs, and of htiai hfiruBrd in the frai- 
tiu cf Itue piety tettiardi him. — This naturally leads us to the K- 
planation of ihofe oracles of J/slU, quoted by Ei^thim [Pr^f. 
E'vang, 1. ix, c. X,] (tarn Psrp'-yry; the fenfe of which teiiher 
ihpfe ancient writers, nor our Sir J^hn Morfiam feeoi lightljr to 
luve uodcrilood. The firlt is \a the^ Words, 

Rimm yap a^ lioxd^m, Tfi^ira'Ti woMiif, 

'AlftLVnel 3i 'arm aWff^aloi i!yiya!/Tai, 
A; oi^bIh fUfeirgiW In- a*i>{0M c^^lw t^vaca 
Oi T« l(a^» circ>7(( tfu; ^'ll^I^'Tl}9■ BKi. 
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nifics /itf infpeSfion of the fecret ; GEnpIA, the con- 
templation of it 1 and AHMlOTPrOS, the Creator, 
the fubje(5t of it, are all words appropriated to the 
fecref of the greater J^^fierUs. 

7ht IVaj la till Kuawttdgf afthe i>;w(« Nalurt is mtremiy r^jgej, 
and 0/ diffiialt A/tttU. The Entrance it ffcurid hy hras.fn gattt, 
opening It thi advenlurer ; and the laindixg raads, to he paffcdthrt', 
imfii0!i 10 he df/crib'd. Tbe/e, to the vaji bnejil of mmkini, tvcrt 
firft marked cat ij the EevpTiUNS, 
The fecood is as follows : 

AiRtyi'i&i^ia a.iuLta e£a2f.iiAai. Qua ay-uf. 
Triu ivi/Jcm It/as the kt o/ily of the Chaldeans aad HEBiiEWSf 
•vtba laai/k'p the Gavermr ef the ii/srld, thi/elf-txyitnt Deity, istlb 
pure end hely ritti. 

Marjham, (t>^^a(ino A^xtre Kofehiui, that the gaub THiwawas 
fpoben of in both the QradcE, fays, Certc nuiln ffi comra'atrJiK 
quia cTui piiB;)f>a«i dt ttniui regiinijie fitit de uni(B Oet, riverent 
fHerit & rciii^vm Ur^srum, mn' ilim rella Egypiiorutn exifit- 
ntalio. And again, — fcrutis Aptlh par-um fihi cmftani. {^Camn, 

Chron p. ajj — 6- edit. F'e.'] becaufc in the one Ofade, the 
Eijfiiani arefaid to be ihejfr/J; and in the 01 her, the Chai- 
dtani and Hifrriivi ihe snly People who knew the true God, Bat 
they are very confident ; they treat of different things: 
Thefitft, of the ATnciu/ti:'^? of the true God ; and the fecond, of 
)iK public IV'rplp. This appears by the diliereDi terms in which 
ihe Oracles are delivered : The Mebreiiit, whom the Oracle calls 
Cbaldaam, were well known to be the enly peopJe who puhluy 
mjor/li'i/ji the true God, But the hiew/edge of nim being Ilkc- 
wift taught, tho' to /mu, alt over the Geiiili warM, and only in 
the Mtfttriti, and the Mvfleritt coming, aa we have fliewn, ori- 
ginally from ^^pi, the Oracle fays, that the E^vfii^nif^J} taught 
men tit infuiltdgi if thi di'nine Naiures, But that it waj in this 
vtay, his words plainly iatimaie: 

which exaAly defcribe the cmbarrafied and perplexed condition 
of the /«'/>'«'<</ before they came to the participation of this know- 
ledge. But when the fame Oracle fpeaki of the Hsbreius' kaow- 
' ledge of God, he ufes a very diilerent language, 

evidently refpefliag [he calm and fettled ftate of public worfhip. 
I will only obferve, that the frights and tenors [a which theiaiti- 
ated were expoled, gave birth to all ihofe metaphorical terms of 
Diff'tilty and Danger fo confiantly employed by the Greek writers, 
wlienever the/ fpeak of ihe Communication of the [rue God. 

JoSEPHUS 



JostPHUS isllill mor« exprcls. He teUa Appiom 
chat that high and i'ubiime knowledge, .which fo 
Cencilcs wiiU difBcuicy acuincd unto, in iheiaf 
and temporary celebration of ihcir Alyfients^ -yta^ 
habitually taught to the Jews, at alt times. Aai 
what was this fubhrne knowledge, buc the doftiik 
of the oNiTv ? " Can any Govcrnmenc (fays hejle 
•* flQore holy than this? or any Religion better a& 
*' apted to the nature of the Deity ? Where, in nf 
•' place but in this, arc the whole People, by ik 
V Ipecial diligence ot the Priefts, to whom the ck 
*' of public initrudion is committed, accurait^ 
W,taught the principles of true piety? So tbattt 
•^ body-politic feems, as it were, one great jffad^ 
" conftantly kept together, for the celebrationjof 
•' fome facred AJyJlcrns. For thofe things which the 
•* Getitiles keep up for a few days only, that w, (to- 
** ringthoftfblcrnnities they call Mysteries andnn- 
*• TiATioNs, wc, with vail delight, and a plenituds 
-■' of knowledge, which admits of no error, fully^ 
*'joy, and perpetually contemplate through tk 
•' whole coiirle of our lives. If you a(k (continots 
•* he) the nature of thofc things, which in our facred 
*' rites are enjoined and forbidden ; I anfwer tlicv 
•' are fimple, and eafily underftood. The firft in- 
•' flruftion relates to the deitv, and teaches tha: 
**■ God contains all things, and is a Being every 
" way perfeft and happy: that he is felf-exUteot, 
•* and the sole Cause of all cxiftence i the bed(t| 
'* ning, the middle, and the end of all rfiin^'j" 
&C. 
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Notbing can be more explicit than the teflimony 
of this learned Jew. He not only alludes to the 
greater Myjieries, by the direft terms of ratrn? and 
^urj]'fia, but ufiTS federal exprcffions relative to what 
the gentile M^ftagogues taughi cherain; fuch a> 
ixMipvXoi (puXaVliH i hmvrctt, reterring to the unBt- 
nefs of the doftrine of the unity for general in- 
ftru^tion : fuch as f^irii liroxxtif niToi'^r, in concradic- 
tion to what they taught of the labours, pain, and 
difficulties to be encountered by thofe who afpired 
to the knowledge of the firft caufe : fuch as « tX»7i^ 
ytufif*!!!. in coniradidtion to what they taught of the 
great intricacy and obfcurity of the queftion : and 
fuch, again, asoOwfEX" raJ wavlm, the charafterif- 
tic of the AHMIOTPrOZ of the Myjieries. 

Thus, I tKink.it appears, that the AHOPPHTA. 
in the greater myjieries, vzic the dcteflion of iheori- 
gine of vulgar Polyibeifm " i and the difcovcry df 
the doflrine of the Iffiity '. 

fUff-K, b Ti'?^ vanTui. Ceal. Ap. lib. u. cap. zz. 

■" What hath been Taid will give light lo a firangc fiory told 
by Thucydides, Rutarch, Cornelias Nepos, ]o!lin, and other!, of 
a debauch and night-ramble of Alclbi^dcj, juft before his exp«> 
dition to Syracufe. Id ivhich, they fay, he revealed to, aud a&ei 
over with, his companions, [he Mi/erjVj 5^ C/r«.- thathe afTuraed 
the office of Hienphant, and called fooic of thofe he initiated Mii- 
r«'. and others, 'ETri^rrai: and that, laltly, they broke all the 
ftatues of Hermes. Thefe are meniioned by the Hiftorians a* 
diHinfl afUoDs, and unconnefled with oneanother. But now we lee 
their relation, and how one arofc from the other: for AldbiaJ«i 
having revested the origine of Polytheifm and the duftrine at the 
Unity to his companions, nothing was more natural than for men, 

f belted with wine, (o run forth, in a kind of religioi]: fury, and 
break the lUtues of their idols. For, what he atled over, wat the 
cclebialion of ibe grtairr Wijlmti, as appears from Plutarch's call- 
ing them the MtfitHn ef Circi, (he picfidine in xhep-ealer, as 
Proferpineprefided in the lf£ii-,»Tti from .Akioiades'scailingfomc 
^Enwlai, the name of thole who participated qi ihe g'l.iitr Mt- 
f'^'"' " See thi) account fupported, and the objcfiiotu to it 

clearly confuted, in a well rcafoned traci hwlv priatci. iik(,^Ud> 
jt i>'fenaln n tht in:itm Pagan M.ih> il:. 

Vol. I. i* "' But 
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But now I have gune thus far, 1 wtU venture one 
ftcpfunheri ajid undertake tc gjvc the very trut 
TORY repeated, and the very jivmm Aing, on ihrf; 
Dccafions, to llitr sniliated. In t\\efirji of which wa 
delivered the true originr and progreG of vulgj 
{>OLVTHtiaMi ftnd in the tf/i'</', the doflfineof i 

WNITY. 

For I am much miftaken, if tliat celebnated fn\ 
ment of Sanchoniatho, the Phoenician, rr^iiR: 
by Philu-Byhlius, and prelervcd by Eufebins, c( 
uining a genealogical accounc 'if the firft agn, \t 
not that very uistqrv ; as it was «,ont to be read to 
the imtiated% in the celebration of the Egyptian ami 
Piaritiatt Myjlenes. The purpofc of it I.^ing to 
inform us, that their popular Go^s (whofe chronicle 
is there given avcoiding to their generations) wctc 
only dead men dciBed. .^, 

; And as this curious and authentic ncerd (forliidb 
we Ihall Bnd tt was) not only ferves to illu(tratetH| 
fubje.'it we ace now upon, but ivill be of uic to fup** 
port what is laid hereafter of the rile, progrefs, and 
order of the feveral I'peciss of ancien; idolatry, it 
may not bc improper to give a fiiort extraS of^jfi 
in this place. 

1. He teils uj then, that, " of the two firfl md 
ta!s, Protogonus and ^on, (the latter of wl 
was the author of feeking anJ procuring food f 
foreft-trccs) were bcgoiten Genos and Genea. Th« 
in the time of great droughts, ftretched their \ 
upwards to the sun, whom they regarded as.a C 
and Ible ruler of the heavens. From thefe, 
two or three generations, came Upfourantos luid'l: 
brother Oufous. One of them invented the a 
building cottages of reeds and ruQies i the other ^ 
art of making garments of the Iklns of wild t 
In their time, violent tt-mptfts of wind and. i 
having rubbed the large tranches of the foreft-tr. 
sgainit one another, they took Gre, and burnt up il 

HOpdl 
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woods. 01 the bare trunks of trees, they firft made 
■*cflels to pafs the waters : they confecrated two pil- 
lars to FIRE and WIND, and then offered bloody fa- 
crifices to them as to Gods'." And here let it be 
oblerwcd, that this worjhip of the Ekmtnts and hea- 
venly Bodies is truly reprefented as the first fpecies 
of idolatry. 

II. *' After many generations, came Chrylbr; 
and he liltewiie invented many things ufeful to civil 
life; for which, after his deceafe, he was worlhipped 
as a God ". Then flouriOied Ouranos and his lifter 
Ge; who deified and offered facritices to their father, 
Upfiilos, when he had been torn in pieces by wild 
fcealts^. Afterwards Cronos confecrated Muth his 
fon, and was himfcif conjecrated by his fubjedts, ^" 
And this is as truly reprefented to be the second 
fpecies of idolatry -, the worjhip of dead men. 

III. He goes on, and fays, that " Ouranos was 
the inventor of the Bjecyha, a kind of animated 
ftones, framed with great art '. And that Taagtus 
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OjiFut ii( UfOXJC vifii Tf' 
^Aiiii. THToi yxf, ^<»Tii (lt» iiifu^ai ^tm afatu «V|)ier-— itrs pnm Tiv 
't^fCHiBt aticr,iTin Tb'por, Ks^vCaf t( Immniriu an-o Ka^a/u*, KJ BfiiU't 

^juT& 'm hfjiXTon ^i Krjjiwi cnXAaSrj' Syifiuv net. larjiiaiut if yiri/ti- 
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^ftmtiec! allegoric figures, charaflcrs, and images oT 
the celeftial God^ and tleincnts'." In which h deli- 
vfrcd the thihd fpecies of idolatry, /fata- and bri'tl 
'voorpif. For by tlic animated ftoncs, is meaitt ftotwl 
cut ihto & human ftia;e'; brute, unformed ftonrt 
•being before this invc-mion confccratc^J and adoreiL 
As by laautub's invention of allegoric figures, i 
infinilated (whac was truly the faft) the origin: of 
lirute worfhip 'from the uie of hieroglyphics. 

This is a very ITiort and impcrfcA extract of the 
■Fragmtni ; many particulars, to avoid tedioufnefs, 
are omitttd, wh;ch would much fiipport what w 
■arc upon, prticutarly a minute detail of the princi- 
pal arts inventfd for the ufc of civil ];fe. But whrt 
has been feleflcd on this head wll afford a ^ 
comment to a celebrated pafllige of Cicero, quoted, 
in this feSion, on another occafion — As the twoiia- 
poTtaBt doi^lrines, taught in fecrett were the deiec 
don of P'Jyikeifm, and the difcovery of the Vniljt 
fe, the two capital dodrincs taught rriore opcn^; wen 
the origin of Society with the arts of life, and the 
exiftcnce of ihe foul after death, in a ftate of reward 
or punifhrncnts. Thefe latter doftrities TuIIy hitlA 
at in the following words : "• — mihi cum multa evi'- 
" mia divinaque videntur Athente peperiffc — tu«. 
*' nihil melius illis Myjieriis, quibus ex acresti int- 
** manique vira exculti ad humanitatem Sc mitt 
*' gati fumus : — neque folum cum Ijetitia vivcnS 
*' rationem accepimus, fed ctiam cum fpe melio( 
*' moriendi"." The Fragment explains what TiBlj 
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i^m, Kfwa n <^ Aayii.S., kJ rat AsiwJ. hiilwstK/a tu; fijBff -nn tt 
^il» x^^xi^^, Ac. 

' So when the Egyptians firfl faw the Grecian artifts fepara 
■the legs of rheir Jiafues, they put feiters on ihem, to preveoi thi 
junning away, 

" See Oil/, L'?_. book iv, § ^. 
* Di Ltgg. lib. ii. cap. 14. 
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meant: by men's being drawn by the M;^ene3 from at$._ 
irralienal and Javage life, and tamid, as it were, and 
irekm to bumaniiy. It was, we fee, by the informa- 
tion given them, concerning the origine of Society, 
and ihe Inventors of the arts of i.ifi ; and the re- 
wards they received from grateful Poflerity, for 
having made themfelves Benefaflors to mankind. 
Tiilly, who thought this a flrong excitement to pub- 
lic virtue, provides for il in hi> Liws: — " Divos & 
*' cos qui ca=:kftes femper habiti, cc^unto : & olios, 
" quos endo cslo merita bcaverunt Hcrculcm> 
** Liberum, ^fcidaptum *." &c. 

The reafbns which induce me to tVmlc this Frag- 
ment the very Hiflo'^ narrated to the 'EtcVIw, in the 
celebration of ihe -:reale'- Myfieria, are tlicfe : 

I. Ir bears an exact conformity wiib what the An- 
cients tell us that Hijio'j contained in genera], name- 
ly, an inftruftion, that all the nationai Gols, as well 
thofc majarum (fuch as Hypfi.>us, Ouranos, and 
Cronos; as thofc minoitim genliun, were only dead 
men deified: together with a recommendation of the 
advantage? of civil life above ihe flate of nature, 
and an excitement 10 the mcft corfiderable of the 
initiated (the fiiwm.nihm z-ir.s, as Macrobius calU 
them) to procure it And (hcfc two ends ar fervrd 
together, in the hiftory of the rife and progrcfs of 
idolatry as delivered in this Fragment. In tfic date 
it gives to the origine of idolatry, they were isflrucled 
that the two firii mortali were not idolaters, and con- 
fcqijcnily, that idolatry was the corruption of a better 
Kcligiom a inaiier of imponancc. where the pur|jofe 
was to dircredicPiilytheifm. TheHiHory ftitws us too, 
that this had the common faie of all corriptions, of 
falling from bad to woHe, Irom 'Umeviary worlliip to 
human^ and from humau to brutpl But this was tiot 
lOUgh \ it was aecelLry too to expofe tlie tinr&ilon- 
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*blenefs of all ihefc modes of fuperftition. And 
this could be only done by fhewing what gave bin! 
to the leveral fpecies's, we are told, that not any oc- 
tfulc or meraphyfic influences of the heavenly or ele- 
mentary Bodies upon men, but thtir common phy. 
fical effeils felt by us, occafioned the firit worlhip ra 
be paid i.inlo them : that no imaginary Divinity in 
the minds of patriarchs and heroes occafioned Pof- 
terity lo bring ihem into the number of the GocTsi 
but a warm lenfc of gratitude for what they had in- 
Vented for the introduftion and promotion of civil 
life : and that even bnile-ivorlhip was brought in 
without the leail confidcration to the animal, but ai 
its figure was a fymbol only of the properties of tlie 
two other fpecies's. Again, in order torecocnmcntf 
civil life, and to txcite men to promote it's advan- 
uges, a lively pii5lLire is given of his miferable con- 
dition; and how obnoxious he was, in that (late, t? 
the rage of all the elements, and how impcrfcflly, 
while he continued in it, he could, with all his in* 
duftry, fence againft them, by food of acorns, by 
cottages of reeds, and by garments of lliins: a mat- 
ter the Myjieries thought fo nectlTary to be imprefled. 
that we find, by Diociorus Siculus, there was a (ccni- 
cal reprefentation of this fiaie exhibited in their 
SHEW?, And what ftronger excitement had heroic 
minds, than to be taught, (as they are in this Frag- 
ment) that public bt^nefits to their fellow-creatui 
were rewarded with immortality. As all thefe chin|^ 
therefore, fo cficntlai to the inftruftion of the JMyJ- 
ttries, are here taught with an art and difpofition pe- 
culiarly cjlcuiated to promote thole ends, wc have 
realbn to conclude, that this Hillory was compolcct 
for the ufe of tiie Myjliries. 

1. My fecond reafon for fuppollng it to be thi 
very Hiftory, is our being told, that Sanchoniail 
tranfcribed the account from fecret xecords, kept 
the penetralia of the temples, and written in a facr 
facerdoti 
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faccrdotal charadcr, called the Ammonean'', from 
the place where they were firft depofitedi (which, 
as Marfiiam rcafonably fuppofes, was Ammonno, or 
Thtbes, in Egypl^} a kind of writing employed, as 
we have (hewn elfewherc, by the Hierophants of 
the M^Jlfriei. 

j. Thirdly, wc are informed, that this facred 
commentary was compofed by the Cabiri, at the 
command, and by the direction of, Thoih '. Now 
Thefe were the principal Hlerophants of the Myfle- 
rits. The nameCABiRi is, indeed, u fed by the An- 
cients, to fignify indiflertnily three fevcral perfons j 
the Gods, in whofe honour the Myfienes were infti- 
tuted^ the iMiTiTUTORS of the Myjleries; and the 
principal hierqphants who officiated in them. In 
the firft fenfc we fiod it ufcd by Herodotus, who 
fpeaks of the images (of the Cabiri in the Egyptian" 
temples "i and by the fcholiaft on Apollonius, who 
tells us, there were four famothracian Cabin, Axie- 
ros, Axiokerfa, Axlokerfos, and CafmiJus; that is 
to lay, Ceres, Proferpine, Pluio, and Mercury. 
P^ulanias, in his Booties, ufcs ihe word in the fe- 
cond fenfe, where he makes mention of the CabiH 
Prometheus and his fon vEtn^us, to whom was 
comniiticd the fjcred dcpofic of the Myjhn'es by 



Ceres ". 



And Strabo uies it in the third fenfc. 
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naihi KABEIPOI. K^ lyiii&- aurut a^iJ^of 'Aovhrn^, 
* KajXirDi— ij-iASi Jl icj if rif KaCitfw to If o», " 
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nrfiefir he fpekkt of the;CtrAf^' 'as Mi rt fli iri- iil^ Ar 

facred Afyftirfes*. It is no wonder theife Ihqald, be 
tKis diBt^rence amongft thb enciencaF in dieirtecdumr 
of thele \\ i^jhta. C^'^/n was a facied kopcMrtiofii 
which was transit rred fcom> tKc'Gf^of fche Myfterics»' 
tl^ough tjie Inftitittiirs of them, down co^the AA»-- 
j?^j who oifciatdd w rlicm; And in thw laf^ibife 
it isufed- by Sanchoniacho. The lame lind of cot 
fufion, and proceeding Trom th^ fame catiie^ we find' 
iff the ancient accounts concerning the' founder ii 
the Ekiifinian Myfieriey^ as we ftiall fee* . heicaftcr; 
Some afcribing the inftrtution to Ccres-c>^•Tript^^' 
lemus, the G^ds in whcfc 'honour they * were ceic* 
-brattd ; otheis, to £re(flheus, who^ indeed, found- 
ed them : and others agarn^ to Eumolpus and Mo*' 
fanis, the firft w^o miniftred there in the office of 
Hierophants. 

4. But, fourthly and laftly. We are told, tbat 
whcA this genealogical hiftory canie into the hatw' 
of a certain fon of Thab'ron, the firft Hien^haot 
on record ^mongft the Phoenicians, he; after having . 
corrupted it with allegories, and intermixed phyfical 
aad cofmiral aflfcdions with hiftorical (that is, made*" 
tho^one fignificacive of the other) delivered it to 

THE PROPHETS OF THE ORGIES, AND. THE HIERO- 
PHAKTS IF THE MYSTERIES; who left it tO thrff 

fuccefiors (one of which was Ofiris) and to the Ini-' 
tiaced *. So that now we have an exprefs teftimony 
for the fad here advanced, that this was the very 

* — ^yir fjthf Tb J ecvra^ tok Knfijei th? Ko^aila^ t^ KABEIPOTX 

TJiXiCft x^ fAt'fgflK *^*^oc% dviuf Wfc^ a»kihii liu^t^a^ %ar«?^W 
lib. X. . 

«»af«|a? wst^ioujct To^ OPriflZI x) TEAETflN xM^^^jatn nP04'H«^ 
TAIS. c* ^ Toy TV'pot av^i\y sx ttch^c^ iTnvoSfleif tol^ avrmr iuJiimmf 
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hifiory read to the EnoilTAI in the celebration of 
the great Msftmes. 

Bur one thing is too remarkable to pafs by uo^ 
oblerved : and that isi Sanchoniatho's account of the 
cof niption of this Hiftory with aUegori:s and ihyfical 
affeSltons, by one of his own countrymen i and of 
it's delivery, in that (late, to the Egypcians, (fof 
Ifins is rhc fame as Ofiris} who corrupicd it Hill 
more. That the Pag^n Mythology was, indeed, 
thus corrupted, I have Ihewn at large, ia- fevcra! 
parts of this work: but I believe, nut fo early as is 
hire pretended; which makes me fufpcct that San- 
chuni itlio lived in a later age than his interpriter, 
Fhilo, adifins to him. And what conBrms me in 
tliis Ilifpirion, is that mark of national vanity and 
parniii'v, common to jfter-limcs, in making the 
Jlrj'dries of liis own country original, an : conveyed 
fioni ir'h'jenitia to Eg pt. Whereas it is very cer- 
tain, trey c-imc tirft from Fgvpt. But of this elfc- 
■where. r^owtv(;^, let the reader fak- n tice, that 
the queflio ■ concerning the antiqaUy of Sancho.ia- 
tho doc^ not at all affeft our inference concerning the 
nature and ufc of this Hiftory '. 

We 



r A criticirm of that very knowing and fugacious writer, &- 
ther Simon of ifie Oratory, will (hew the reader how groundleft 
the fufpiciona of learned men are concerning (he gennineoefa of 
rtiis Fragment. Fa;her Simon imagines ihat Porphyry forged the 
hiftoiy of Sanchoriaiho, under the name of a iranflation by Philo 
Bybliut; and cnnjeflures that bi« purpofe in fo doing wai to 
fupport Paginirm ; by talcing ftom it, ics Myihelegj and AlUgtriit, 
which the Chriftian wiiters perpetually objefled to it, " 11 fe 
" pent faire — pour rcpondreaoK objeflions qu'on Icur faifoit dn 
" loutes parts, furcc, qae leur Theologie etoit une purcMytho- 
" logic — ih lemonierent jul'quea aux terns qui avoient piccedi 
" lei allegories & les f^ions des facrilicaieutK," BiB. Crit. vol. 
1. p. 140. But this learned man totally miftakes the maiter. 
The Lhriiliana objcAed to Vulgar Paganifm, that the fiorlcs told 
of their Godi, were imm':rJ. To ihis iheir Prieib and Phiiofo- 
phers replied, that iliefe llories were only mpbel^ic AlUgBiiti, 
which veikd all the great truths of Jkeakgy, Blhhi, and Pin- 
,Jkt. I'fae Chriltiani laid, this could not bci for that the AotJei 
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We now come to the hymn celebrating the Unity 
of the Godhead, which was fung in the Eleujiniatt 
Myfieries by the Hierophant, habited tike tiie crea- 
tor, *. And this, 1 take " to be the little orphic 
poem quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus ' and hule- 
bius''; which begins thus; " I will declare a se-. 
•^ CBET to the Iniiiated ; but let the doors be ihut/ 
*• againft the (.irofane. But thou, O Mufeus, the. 
*' offspring of bright Selene, attend carefully to my 
•'fongi for I (hall deliver the truth without dif- 
*' guife. Suffer not, therefore, thy former preju- 
•' dices to debar thee of that happy life, which the 
** knowledge of thefe fublime truths will proi.ure> 
" unto thee: but carefully contemplate this divine, 

of the Ga<i^ lisd i/^hflofiial feuxilatian in fa^, ihefe Godi being' . 
only dead men deilied, who, in life, had like paOions and iniir-' ^ 
mines wilh other liiortiils. For die Irulh oF which ihey appested 
to foch writers as San ch on i at ho, who had given the Hiltory both 
of their moital and immortal ilaciotia and conditicns. How then ' 
could Co acute an advetfjry as I'orphyry, deeply cngased i 
controverfy, fo far miltake'ibe ilaic of tlieqoellion, and gri 
of his defence, us to forge a book in fufpaj t of his caufe, wbiE& 
totally overthrew it ? 

t Lfi\ Tt,7i xitT EAETSINA f.i;rV"' '" t*" ''■("?•■'' 
m yniuapi iKritiviiiriai. Eufcb. Prap. Eiaag. lib. lit. A paflage 
in Porphyry well explains this of liufebiiis, and (heWs by what 
lijnd of perlbnage the Crtelir was re pre fen ted ; and thai this, liks 
all the letl, wai or Egyptian original j and introduced into thefe 
fccrel myftcnej, for the reafon above explained. Tb ft tw AI- 
rrnTIRN kAh loMVii p-on i^..! eif^ttia. T« AHMIOTPrON. 

W1<p» |Sa<fl?uiM orifiJclfiKD,, OTI AOFoIe ATIETPETOr KAl KEK- 
PTMENOI, KAI or fl-ANOE, ^ 5t, ^««»oiS!, -J Jti Bab.r,,^^, nJ 
It, r:tp; iii»rrai' ho i n lelcfS ipiirtf h iy lEl9a^1) KiVta^. Spud 

Eafeb. Pr^p. E'vafe, !)b. iii. cap. ii, 

I" M. Voltaire, iii his remarks on his fine Tragedy r.f (;IyDi. 
pia, haii djiie ire the honour of adranring this eonjeflure into 
ainty ; and what is more, of a kno*n and acknowledged 
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'■On chantflt [fays he] T BjmKi de Orfiel:"—aud ihua 
IS he finds it here.^^ 



(QncI^ 
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" Oracle, and preferpc it in purity of mind and 
*' heart. Go on, in the right way, and contem- 

*' place THE SOLE GOVERNOR OF THE WORLD : HE 
" IS ONE, AND OF HIMSELF ALONE; AND TO THAT 
" ONE ALL TH:SGS owe THEIR BEING. He OPE- 
*' RATES THROUGH ALL, WAS NEVER SEEN BT 
*' MORTAL EYES, BUT DOES HIMSELF SEE EVttRT 
"ONE '-" 

The reafons which fupport my conjecture are 
thefe : i . We learn from the fchoUaft on Ariflopha- 
ues and others, that hymns were fiing in the myfte- 
ries, and what were the fiibjei5t of them. And 
Dion. Chryf. In his Oration De divina Civitatc auc 
Giibernatione, fays exprefsly, that in the Mithriac 
Myfleries the Magi fung an awitil Hymn in which 
the glories of the fupreme God who governs all 
things were celebrated ° — And further fays, that this 
knowledge of the One fupreme was kept a secret 
imongft the initiated Perfians. 2. Orpheus, as we 
have faid, firft brought the Myjieries from Egypt 
into Thrace, and even Religion itfelf : hence it was 
called ©fio-xii'si, as being fuppofed the invention of 
the Thracian. 3. The verfes. which go under the 
name of Orpheus, are, at leaft, more ancient than 
Plato and Herodotus i though fmcc incerpolaced. It 
was the common opinion, that they were genuine j 

Ilaair OfHj,-' iTu i «««(, pMo^ooa ttymi (iii'mf, 
MtvsT', i^ifiu ya^ ih-rAia-t ^r^i ai Ts «T|iii 

£'f, f if jurreyin;;, iiis a/yaa w«i<t rftirirrKi, 
Er )* avToTf otiiVif vitfvneairmt' aH tk bvtm 
EiVe^qw Srniurf Av7t,i Si yi 'aariai o^n^cu^ 
" fiuStc 11 airi^^itTai! TAiTiUf unS May*" ("^itit UStrai Qaoji*^ 

and 
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and thofe who doubted of that, yet gave them ib 
the earlicft Pythagoreans \ 4. The fubytd of then 
ire the Myfterit'^ under the feveral titles of ^ d^icfiii 
pid^wor TfAflai, ifpo? Xoj^, and i f»c fUW xa|ftC«ri|, 
. i'aufanias tells us, tnat Orpheus'd hymns was 
jjng in the rites of Ceres, in preference to Homer's, 
diough more elegant, for the realoiis given above ^ 
O. l^his hymn is addrefled to Mufasus, his difcipk^ 
who was faid, though falfeiy, to iniiitute the Mj- 
fimes at Athens, as his maftcr had done in Thrace'.; 
and begins with the J ormula ufcd by the Myflajgpgue 
^n .that uccafion, warning the prophane to kecfi 
it dii^ance: itnd in the fourth line, mentions tlut 
zew life or regentraiiony to which the Initiated wcrt 
taught to afpire. . 7. No otrier original than fingii| 
the hymns of Orpheus in the Eleufinian Mj^enes^ 
can be well imagined of that popular opinion, ineo* 
tioned by 1 heodoret, that Orpheus inftltuted tbfffi 
J^^xfteries \ when the Athenians had fuch certam R* 
cords of another Founder. 8. We are told thatooe 
article of the Athenians* charge againft Diagorasfbr 
revealing tiiC Myjieries^ was his making the Orplic- 
fpeecby or hymn, the fubjeft of his comtnon convcr- 
fation *. 9. But laftly, the account, which Clemcm 



" Lacrriu^ in Vita Vythag. and Suidas, voce *0^iv<;. 




Or at, xii. 

^j/4cu r.vltv/- evnre-f.L Te /y'lT/iiiv. eftri r<."y •^fiT.v Ir.a. v. *rr. #T«i«^»r .<■••. •■ ^ .. ^u- 

hfivyq* Tifjuriq oe Ik T8 B&iH x^ s^' fzrXfioy iKtifoff i^mcr^. Paujan. lib. XL 

cap. 30. Tub. n,Q. and agaiu, to the fame purpofe^ cap. 27* 
*J Tertull. Apol. 
' See note p. 138. 

' Aiatyofu /bciy yd^ tlxoruq ivtKoc>jif A^r.tuToif fA.r, jxovof roy OP<MIC0N 
lU {^(Tov xuiMifu AOrON, tu r» Iv 'EAiwcra-j, xj t* rait KaCsi^w^' 

lAiicfu fcvr>]'£»a» Athenngoras in Legate 

gives 
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gives of this hymn, feems to put the matter out of 
qucftion : his words are thefc : '• But the Thracian 
" Myftagoguc, who was at the fame time a poet, 
*' Orphfus, the fon of Oeag«-, after he had opened 
'* the M\jlEries, anJ fung the whole theology of 
'* IDOLS, recants aU he had faid, and introducetli 
"Truth. The Sacrcds then tmly-bcgin, ihough 
■* late, and thus he enters upon the matter'." T» 
tmderOand the force of this paffagc, we are to know^ 
that the MyrtaiiOgue explained the rcprefentations \n 
the Myjleri.!; where, as we learn from Apuleios'"', 
the fupernai and infernal Gods pafied in review, T6 
each" of thefc tfiey'ftjng an hymn; which Clemens 
calls th-eibeclegy of images, or tdnh, Th«fe are yet 
to be feen among!! the works afcribed to Orpheu). 
Wlren all this *as over, then came the .inOPPHTA, 
delivered in the hymn in qucftion. Ani. after 
that, tlie Aflcmbly was difmified, wftli tefe two 
barbaroils words, KOFH OMUAa, wtikh fliews the 
Myjieries not to have been originally Greek. The 
learned Mr. Le Clerc well obfcrves, that this feems 
to be only an ill pronounciation oi hots and omphet!^ 
v/hich, he tells us, fignify in the Phcenician tongue, 
watch and ab:}ain from evil". ' ' 

Thus the reader is brought acquainted with the 
end and ufc both of the^ greater and le£er Mvfterieti, 
and lees that, as well in what they hid-, as in what 
they divulged, all aimed at theberieSt of the Stapc. 
To th:s end, they were to draw in as many as they 
■could to their L'cneral participarion j which they did 
by fpreading abroad the doftrine of a Providence, 



*0 !( apmi*- itp^fln: % 



ffiiiiKi £it», i T¥ 0i'ay(« 'Ofpiih fttvi 
tin tli'^ivr ri' Bif^y^iyiaii soTUfo^M 

" AcoclS confiniom tnonis, dcoi inferos. It deot fup«Mt ac- 
3& coram, & adoravi de proximo. Mtt. Vib, xi. 
' Sii/. Ubiv. tom. vi. p. $6. 

and 
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and a future ftate ; and Iiow much happier the Ini- 
tiated Ihouid be, and what fupcrior ftiicities they 
were intiticd Co, in another life. It was on this acr 
count that Antiquity is fo full and exprcfs in thi« 
part. But then, they were to make thofe, ihcy h*"' 
got in, as virtuous as was polTiblci which they di^ 
by difcovering, to fuch as were judged capable \ ' 
«he f'CTety the whole deliifion of Polytheifm. NoH 
this being fuppofed the (halting foundations, was | 
be dune with all poITible circumfpcftion, and und* 
the moft tremendous feal of fccrecy". For thfli 
taught, that the Gods themlelvcs punilhed the j 
•uea'krs of ihe shCfiZT ; and not them only, but I 
bmrers of it iikewife'. Nor did they altogether 
trull to that alone : for, more effcftually to curb afL J 
ungovernable curiofity, the State decreed capital pw* 
nifhment againft the betrayers of the Myjieries, "^ 
inflicted it with mercilcfs fevcrity ^. Ihc cafe \ 
Diagori^s, the Melian, is too remarkable to be omil 
ted. This man had revealed the Orpfjic and E/eu^ 
xian Myjleriis : and fo, pafied with the people for * 
Athcifti which at once confirms what haih been C ' 
of the objcd of the fecret do^rines^ and of the l 
chief which would attend an indifcrcet communioi , 
lion of them. For the charge of Atheism wai 
the common lot of all thofe who communicated their 
knowledge of the ore only God; whether they learnt 
it by natural light, or were afterwards taught it by • 
Mevelation. He likewife dilfuaded his friends from 
being initiated into thefe rites; the confcquence of 

* See cap. 20. of Mearfius's Eltufi'ia- 

1 — Qiisraj forfiiati fans aiuiie, ftudiofe leflor, quid dein^o 
diflum. qoid fafliim? Dicerem, fi dkirt liceretj cognofMro, 
filiceret a»i//'<; fed parem noKim cootraherent aurw t^ im^uim 
ttmirnri/e curiafilalii. Apul. M«. lib. xi. 

^ Si qui) arcanx myderia Cereris facra. vuIpafTel, lege niorti 
addicebaiur, Tm ilii^iUci Ta nvrifia T:S>aiai. Meminit nujuf le- 
Divifione quxHionis, Sam. Petit in le^ti Jtiicof, 



git bopater 
.9' 33' 
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■which was, ihat the city of Athens profcribed him, 
and fee 3 price upon his head'. While Socrates, 
who preached op the latter part of this doctrine (and 
was on that account a reputed Athciil likt'^ife) and 
Epicuru?, who taught the former (and was a real 
one) were fuffercd, becaufe they delivered their opi- 
nions only as points of philoibphic fpecolation; 
amongft (heir followers, to live a long time unmo* 
Jefied. And to avoid the danger of. thofc laws, 
■which fecurcd t\\tjecret of the Myfteries, was per- 
haps the reafon why Socrates declined initiation*. 
And this appearing a fingular atfi;3ation, expofed 
him to much ccnfure'. But he declined it with his 
ufiial prudence. He remembered, that /Eichylm*, 
on a mere imagination of his having given a hint 
of lomething in the Myfieries, had like to have beca 
torn in pieces on the fiage by the people; and only 
efcaped by an appeal to the Areopagus; which ve- 
nerable court acquitted him of this dangetous Chargr, 
on his proving that he had never been initiated. Tbe 
famous EuiiEMEHus, who alTumcd thefameofficeof 
Hierophant to the People at large, with more bold- 
refs than Socrates, and more temper than Epicurus, 
empiowed another expe.iient to fcrcen himfeif from 
the laws, though he felt, and not like the reft) un- 
deferveclly', under the fame imputatioo of Aiheifm. 

7hb 

* Suidai voce ^xyifmf i Mifiu O ' tc etiim Athenagorss m 
leg"''"'*' 

* For that he had a good opioioD of the M J!eriti appear* 
from the Pbieiln of Plaio, 

' K«r>irof«*li( — »Tj ijiinSn fd^ awdf.ta ru( 'E?jiv',an^ LjCS- 
amti, DintenaSt. 

" Clem. Atex. Strom, ii. fc Arift. lib, iii. cap. i. KUeai. Eth, 

* Some inodeni Critkt think, with Thtephilai, cbit Enheme- 
nis wasrighrly charged with Athbism i fame think, turlh Ck- 
mm ^/'x. that he wa; BOI. There ts acirrur-Rance in'tbecare 
which feemsfome decilive. and would incljne one to coadiidi;, 
concerning him, with the generality of the Aneientc IimiIm. 
that the earlier policy of the MiJltrUi and ihe later of the PU^eftm 
fh*Ti cont<wriag to think it esjediem for the Ikke of Kcli^i'm I9 
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Hiis mm gsvc a fabulous relaiton of a voyagpj^ 
the imaginary iOand oi Panchsea ^ a kind of ancietf 
Utopia; where, in a temple of Jupiter, he fouDtli 
genealogical record, which diieovered to him tbc 
binhs and deaths of the greater Gods j and^ in Ibor^ 
every thing that the Hierophant revealed to the loh 
tiated on this fubjeft. '1 iiiu he coo avoided the liil^ 
picion of a betrayer ef the Myfienes. A dwraitef 
iniaonous in Ibcial life. And to this the Son of St 
rac alludes, where he fpeaks of this fpecies of 'n&r 
dclity in general*— " Whofo difcovereth secritI, 
" (fiusTifiji] iofcth his credit, and (halt never 6al 
•' friend to his mind." This, therefore, is (he rtfr 
fon why lb tittle is to be met with, concerning ^ 
AnOPPHTA. Varro and Cicero, the two mod itt> 
(^uificive pcrfons in antiquity, aflurding but a glior 
mering light The Jirjt giving us a fhort accotiB 
of the fja/eotJy of the Segket, without mentioni- 
ing the deiirine -, and titc p/fctr, a hint ot" the iic- 
•trive, without mentkuiing the caufe. 

But now a remarkable exception to all we haw 
been laying, concerning the jccrecy of the Myjitrifi, 
Abtrodes irfeif upon us, in the cafe of the Cretan*; 
who, as Diodorus Sicuius allures us, celebrated tlxir 
Myfteries openly, and taught their aVp^flfilx without 
■leiervc. His words aic.thefc; "At Cnollus ia 
■<• Crete, it was provided for, by an ancient law, 
•* that ihefe Myjhr;es (hould be ftiewn openly to ail: 
** and that thofe ihings, which in other places vii:t 
*' delivered in fecret, Ihould be hid from none who 

keep that truth a fecret which Euhcmerus divulged. He ivk 
by divulging it, overihrew Paganifm, and never troubled himfclf 
lo fubftiiute any other fchcme of Public Worfhip in ii"i tixici, 
might fairly be foppoled lo intend the dcfiruflioa ot' Rciigion in 
genera). 
■' Etifeb. pT/gf. Eva-g. lib. ii. cap. ». . , . 

•^ Tw i^BX* auTB. C»p. Mtvii. V. to. 
4 



•' were dellroiis of knowing then] K" But, as con- 
trary as this ferns to ihe principles delivered above, 
it will be found, on attenrive retleflion, altogether 
CO confirm them. We have (hewn, that tUe great 
ftcTet was the deteftion of Polytheifm; whici. was 
done by teaching the original of the Gods; thtir 
birth from mortals ; and their advancement to di- 
vine honour, for benefits done to their Country, or 
Mankind, But it is to be obfefved, that the Cre- 
tans proclaimed this to all the world, by fhewing, 
and boafting of the tomb of Jupiter himfcif, the 
Father of Gods and Men. How then could they tell 
that as a fecret in their My/leries, wliich they told 
to every one out of them ? Nor is it lefs remark- 
able that the Cretans themfeives, as Diodorus, in 
the fame place, tells us, gave this very drcum- 
ftance of their celebrating the Myjlenes cifenly as a 
proof of their being the firll who had confecrated 
dead mortals. " Thefe are the old ftorles which 
*' the Cretans tell of their Gods, who, they pretend 
•* to fay. Were born amongft [hem. And they urge 
*' this as an invincible realbn to prove that the ado- 
*' ration, the worQiip, and the mysteries of thefe 
" Gods were firft derived from Crete to the reft of 
*' the world; for, whereas, amongft the Athenians, 
*' thofe molt illurtrious Alyjteriei of all, called the 
** Eleufinian, thofe of Samothrace, and thofe of the 
" Ciconians in Thrace, of Orpheus's inftitution. are 
*' all celebrated in secret: yet in Crete"' and 

wufaStSeiiiitmt wi^ sUTuf fii;J»z *giflt7<ir ru> S'^l'^'i' •cx't»:iot» 

yiWKiH. Siiiioii, lib. v. 

rii^i flit at Twi &tui t! tifiiK Tut ma^ at/Ttiii ftyo/ti-jm yanASt^t 

.Vol, I. Q_ ib 
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fo on as above. For it feems the Cretans were pwu4 
of tbcir invention ; and ufcd this method to pfoclun 
and perpetuate the notice of it. $o when Pytba^i^ 
ras, as Porphyry " informs us, had been iDiuaiedifr 
to tlie Cretan eryjleriei, and had coruinued in tk 
Itiean cave three times nine days, he wrote ^isc(l> 
gram o» the tomb of Jupiter, 

"Hit ^»vii» ttuj»i Zokv, ov Ai'oc xix\qirxicriv 
Zan, K>bot» men caii Jupiter t iiti here deaa^iL ■ 
Ic was this which ib much exafpcrated the oifaa 
Grecians againft them; and gave birth to the cam> 
mon proverb of KPHTEX AEl YETITAI ', ^bt Gfr 
tans (irt eternal liars. For nothing could more rf- 
front ihcle fuperliitions idolaters than aflertiiig tk 
fa^, or more difpleafe the politic prote£bm •£ ik 
Myjierits than the divulgiiig it ". 

" D< Vila Pjilag. n. avti. 

' K^Ti; cut i|><ora-' f;' TAP To^giy u ana, oiTg 

K™»i! ;t(«V«>1i- CaUim. Hjmtr. in ytvai. 

And Nonnus ; 

Oil yi^f «i) w;i>ifw £»( YCTdlHtONI TYMBn», 

^d Lucsn ; 

Tam mendax Magni tumulo, quam Cma Tetiantfs. 

ia>.ntl. 
■° Tbe cetebraced French Poet, io a lata work iuiiledi I* 

Fiilofyi'h^e di L' Hifi^i,'., c. 3;. Dis Miprt, dt Crrcs ZlnJH, 
hath done me the hcjiitiur of giving his kpader an exaft abridge- 
mmt ofall ihai is here faid on the fubjcfl of the MyffMK»i Mt 
a< collected fram ihe Dii.int Legaiieii, but as the rcfalt v£ ^ 
■ «n reicarchu in Ai.t;qiiity ; (avu that when lie fpeakfi ofikeU' 

Bock of Viryl, he Tay^ De tres Cavanis hommes ont prijuie 

que Ic fixicroe livre de 1' Eieide n'dl que la pcJiuure de cc q^ii 
fc pniiiquait dans ccs fjjcflicles [des Milleres de Cer*s Ereur,] £ 
fecrecs ic fi rcnommcj : and when he fpcaks of ihc unity of lite 
Godhead revealed in ihefc Myllerics he fayt, Le ra,i(aiil Evequc 
Wa/biiiiO"j quoique trn iiijujli 4ani p.'u/ickri dtfcs dcdfiant Sid*- 
tiii-fii, dgnne bcaucoup de force a lout ce que je •uieni dt ditt 

de la nfccfflie ie cacher le dogme dc I'unitc, &c. 

My BLdaciois dtdjiois I fuppofe sre nothing elfe than my L 
mathing the ignorance and ill faith of thofe mcderns, «yhkhfl 
acd hia Colleague D'Alembert conllantlj' call Tui^PisttO^ 
rufftSf meaning thereby aH kind of Ui^Iitvcrj whit^gi;v«r<j 



The MYSTERIES ttito being of Ko great fervice to 
the ftate, we (bail not be furprized w hear the wifcft 
of the Ancienis fpeaking higlily in their commen- 
danon; and their abieft Lawgivers, and reformer?, 
providing carefully for their fupport. " Ceres (fays 
" Ifocrates) hath made the Athenians two prcfents 
*' of the greatefl confcquence: corn, which brought 
*' us out of a liate of brutahty j and the mysth- 
*' RiEK, which teach the initiated to entertain the 
'* moft agreeable cxpeftaiions touching death and 
*' eternity "." And Plato introduceth Socrates Jpeak- 
ing after this manner : " in my opinion, thefc whb 
-•♦ eflabiilhed the MysTERiss, whoever they were, 
•* were well /killed in human nature. For in thefc 
*' rites it was of old fignified to the afpirants, that 
" thofe who died without being initiiiedi ftuck fad 
" in mire and filth : but that he who was pnr'ificd 
*• and initiated, Ihould, at his death, have his habi- 
** tation with the Gods"." And Tully thought 
them of fuch ufc to Society, for prefcrving and pro- 
pagating the dodrine of a future ftate of rewards 
and puni(hments, that in the law where he forbids 
no6lurnal facrifices offered by women, he makes 3ii 
cxprcfs exception for the Myflmcs of Ceres, as well 
as for the facrifices to the GOOD Goddess. " Noc- 
" turna mulierum facrificij ne funto, priEter olla, 
" qu:e pro populo rite fiant. Neve quern initianto, 
" nifl, ut alTolec, Cereri. Grsco iacro." Which 
iaw he thus comments : — *' M. But now, Titus, as 
to what follows, I would fain know how you can 
give your alTent, or I blame ycu for withholding 
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" it? J. What is that, I pray you? M. Tkt 
** law concerning the noiSlurnai (aciifices of womcQf 
•* J, I aflcat to it, efpecially as there is an rxprelii 
*' exception to the public and folcmn facrlficc. At, 
•* What then will become of our Eleujinian Ri'Stk 
•' ihofe reverend and aviguft Myjieries^ if, indeed, 
" we take away nofturniil celebrations ? fcr «(r 
•' lawi art calcuiatedy not only for the Rematit iil( 
" fer alljuft and well ejlablifl:!ed f elides. A. I thiiJt 
•' you except thofe, into which wc ourfelves hwe 
*' been initiated. M. Doubtlefs I do: .for as^ii 
** my opinion, your Athens hath produced manye» 
** cellenc and even divine inventions, and applj^ 
•' them to the ufcof life i ib has fiie given noihii^ 
*' better than thofc Myjleries-, by which we arc dran 
•' from an irrational and favagc life, and tanied,« 
*' it were, and broken to humanity. They are trtrij 
" called iNiTiA, for they arc indeed the beginnings 
•* of a life of reafon and virtue. From whence «c 
•• not only receive the tenefits of a mcuv comfoit- 
** able and elegant fubfiftcncc here, but arc taught 
*' to hope for^ and ajptre to a better life bereefur. 
** But what it is ibat difpleafes me in noifiurnaJ rites, 
" the comic poets will fhcw you ^ Which libert)' 
•• of celebration, had it been permitted at Rome, 



T The common reading, in wIikIi JI the mJi. a^ree, is. ^bu' 
»iki M'ffhtttil, iFiNOCENTis fattit indUani (crnfc'. Vidoriw 
csnJeAuKd, that. inOead of iniKcmttt, Tullywroie in koctbk- 
RI9, which is ceiuinly right. By the pMx tetHt!, I fuppo^ 
Ckero. meant Ok wriiersof the »(w cohldv. Tie «birfn'b 
hints at. as peipetrated in the A:yfitrui, were of a. libidimw 
kind : whi.:h occilioijed an iiiiiigue proper Tor ihe new comedy. 
And we may fee by Fabritius's ItetUia terniciram tleftrdirtnm, 
Eiii.,Gr4K. lib, ii. cap, zi. how ftequenily ihe wricerc-of the 
new comedy laid the fcene of their pioti in a religicrut leffiral 
or A/)jJ('_r. Plauiuf, who copied from iheai, opens tlie&^efi 
of his JnlJaria in thefe word;, 

~-_ — Senex 

h sdoUreeniii illij; eft avunculm, ■ 

Qui cam Ruprarit noftu Ctrerii vi^iiliis, 
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" what wlckednefs would not He '* have artcmpicd, 
" who came with a premeditated purpofc of indulg- 
•' ing his luft, to a Sacrifice where even the milbe- 
" haviour ' of the eye was deeply criminal ? "' 

We have ken, that the ocher exception to this 
iaw againft nofiurnal facrifices, was in favour of the 
rites performed to the good Goddess, called ihe 

■* ^ By^ il!t is here mcJrt P. Clodius, the mortal enemy of Ci- 
Oeto. So that hit reafoning feema to Ibnd thui — " 1 allow an 
czoeption for the Eleurtniui myilerjes, od Kcount of their great 

ufe to civil life. But yei ibeir celebration in ihe night is atwnd- 
«d with flrange inconveniencies, as appears from ihe comic poet'. 
And had this liberty of celebrating noflumal rites by men and 
women promifcuoully, as in the Eleufinian Myjieria, been prac- 
tifed in Rome, what enormiciei muil we believe fucb a ow as 
Qodius would have committed, who contrived lo violate the 
noJlurnal rites of the cooo cricnEss, to which only women 
were admitted ?" For that the Grecian 'M\pitiii were thus pro- 
mifcuoudy celebrated, appein f'om what Dion^Iius Hal. ob- 
ferve; of the purky oF the early Roman woi[hipi where no coc- 
(urnal vigil {fays he) was kepi promiftuouHy ny men and ivo- 

men, in the celebration of iheir Mjfleritx^- a havii-mix^aa^; h 

f(^r<t &iu», aiJfai eif ymntlit-- 

' The Ancienii eneemeJ iW to be the greaitfl milbehaviour 
of the eye, where the fight of men obtruded, though only by 
accident, upon thofe Mjferiti, which it was only lawful for tva- 
am to behold, 

■ M. At vero, quod feqottur, quomodo aot lu alTcniiare, aut 
ego reprebendam, fcoe quiro, Tiie, j?. (> id tandem id eftf 
M. De noflurnis facrificiis mulierum. •^. Ego vero aiTentior, 
excepto prasferrm in ipfa lege (olemni facrificio ac publico. M, 
f^id ergo agu lacchus Ettmolpidxque noflri, tt aogufla ilia my* 
Deria, tiquii^m facta twfiuroa tolbmai i non cnim populo Ro- 
mano, fed omoibpi tonjj firmilque popijli* leges damui. J, Es- 
eipis, credo, ilia, quibus ipfi initiati fumus, M- Ego vero exci- 
piam. Nam mihi cum mujta eximia divinaque videntnr Athe- 
na; tux peperilTe, aique in vita hominum attulilTe, turn nihil me- 
lius illit myAetiis, quibus ex agrefii immanique vita eicuiti ad 
humanitalem, & mitigati fumui ; initiaque, ut appellamur, ita 
revera principia vita: cognovimus ; neque folum cum Ixiitia vi' 
vendi ratlonem accepirouj, led eiiam cum fpc melioie moriendi. 
Quid autem mihi difphceai in nocturnk, Poi'tie indicant Co- 
mici. Qua licentia Roma; data, quidoam eoilTet ille, qui in Ta- 
ciifidum cogitatam libidinem iaiulit. quo ne iniprudentiam qai- 
^em oculorum adjici f» fuit i Di I^£g. lib. it. cap, 14. 
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public andfelemn facrifice. This was offo%4 P«> !»• 
pulo, for the (afcty of the people. So that Cioeio^ 
ranking the EUufininn with thefe. rices, appeals ta 
have thought them in the coimbec of fuch a^iVm 
celebrated for the public I'afcty. Solon* ch^ funfus 
lawgiver of Athens^ long be&ire. i^m, had tbeiaia; 
bi^^^h opinion of the(e Myjieries, as is ieos^ by tbe 
care he took of their regulation; and fo had Pne> 
textatus, a mod accon^plifhed Roman magiftrate»k)Bg 
after him : For when his roafter, ValentiBian, bai 
divided the Empire with his brother, and projefiol 
a general reform of the laws, and, amongft the icfl| 
had forbid nocturnal sacrifices; he was pei^ 
fuaded by Prxtextatus, who governed for him ia 
Greece, to make an exception for the AQ/leries 4 
Ceres ; Which had been brought to Rome very fl•^ 
ly\ and incorporated into the national w<M-flMp% 
and long afterwards regulated anew by the wife em- 
peror Hadrian^. 

Zofimus tells the (lory in this manner : " Tbt 
'* ibpreme power being thus divided, Valentiniafi 
•' entered on his new command with a more fcrioui 
*' attention to his office. He reformed the Magi- 
•' f J racy, he regulated the Revenue, and, by a ri^ 
♦* exafiion of the Duties fecured the pay of the fol- 
*' diery, which arofe cue of that fund : and having 
•* determined likewiic to new model and promulge 
** the imperial Inftitutes, ieginnif^g, a. they fay, from 
*' the foundation, he forbad the celebration of all 
*' NOCTURNAL ritcs and facrifices J with defign to 
•^ obviate the enormities which the opportunity of 

* As appears by Tully's Oration for Corn. Balbas, and byi 
pafTage in his fecond book, cap. 24. Of tht naturt 9/ the G^ds^ 
quoted above; 2nd likcwife from Dionyf. Hal. Jib. i. cap. 33. 

o Soeccniu^, Vifa Avff, cap, 93. 
V Aorcl. Viftor. in Hadi . 

« thcfe 
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*' thefe fealbns gave birth to, and enfiamed. Bu 
*' when PrECCcxtaciis, a m.in adorned with every vir 
** tue both of public and private life, who then go- 
** verned Greece in quality of proconful, had given 
'* him to underftand that this law would occafion 
•* great diforders in Greece, and even throw the in- 
*' habitants into defpair, when they Ihould find that 
" they were forbidden to celebrate, according to an- 
'• cient cuftom, thofc moft holy Myjleries, which 
** had now caken in the whole race of mankind, he 
*' gave leave to a fufpenfion of his law, with regard 
*' to Thcfc ; 00 condition, however, that every 
'* thing fliould be reduced to the primitive purity 
"and limplicity '," Thus the Eleusinian Mys- 
tbries got a reprieve, till the reign of Theodofius 
the elder, when they were finally abolifhed. The 
terms Prxccxtatus ufed to (hew the ill confequence 
of the fupprefiion, are very remarkable : lie faid, 
the Greeks would, from thenceforth, lead ABIHTON 
ElON, a cemfortkfs lifekfs life. But this could not 
be faid, with any truth, or propriety, of the taking 
away a mere religious rite, how venerable Ibever it 
was become by its antiquity. To apprehend the 
force of the expreffion, we muft have in mind what 
hath been faid of the doctrines taught in thofc Rites, 
[feamelv. 3, Providence, ^nd^z future jl ate of rewards 
W puniJhmentSy on whofc fole account the Rices 



2iijJBj|ur^, Tat luxlifiiiit iiutf'iis Svaias iviitJ^Ta^ii tati fLvm*^^ 
^afaTiifunii (;AneJ'v> fix TU ntaSi tipm yuiirSai gn^ffuM^' iwii 

'kuf iiatr^iirui raS aifiTai^. ■reron iipn tm i6fi«i ABIilTON Toft 'E^- 
uv> «a1arwi" rii BIONi it fti'WmiB buXui^si t« avtajftiia to ai6^u- 
§Ate> yhat ayioJraila fiwificc iea-[i 5itr^it inli^S icir^iri «'»>«T&- 
Btt Ufui- ^fitlia^at Si aJiict kbts tk <£ ^X"( varr^v. Lib. iv. 
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were inftltuted. Now chefe doctrines being ip theoh 
felves of the mod' engaging nature; taught here k) 
the mod interefting manner; and receiving froq 
hence their chief credit *, it was no wonder tnat tb; 
Greeks (hould r^eem the atx)lition of the Mysti- 
itiES as the greateft evil : the life of man beiog, 
indeed, without the comfort and fuppoft of tke^ 
dp-ilnnes, no better than a living deaf b : hence it 
was, 'hat the I'du^e Ifocrates called the Mvstbries^ 
tbe things human nature principally Jlands in need (if\ 
And that Ariftides faid, the welfare of Greece iMJ 
Jecu' ed by ihe^ Eleufinian Myfteries alone *. Indccddi 
Greeks feemed to place their chief happinefi i| 
them : fo Euripides makes Hercules (ay \ I w^ 
hi eft ^ when I got a fight of the myfteries : ami it «v 
a proverbial fpeech, when any oqe thought him^ 
in the higheft degree happy, to fay, / feem as^\ 
bad been initiated in the higher myfteries **. ^: 

I. But now, fuch is tne fate of human things 
Thefe Mysteries, venerable as they were, in that 
firft inftltutipn, did, it mud be owned, in courfeof 
time, fearfully degenerate -, and thofe very prow- 
lions made by the State, to enable the Myfteries tt) 
obtain the end of their' eftablifliment, became the 
very means of defeating it. For we can aflign no 
furer cause bf the horrid abufes and corruptions of 
the Myfteries (befides time, which naturally and fa- 
tally depraves ahid vitiates all things) than the sea- 
son in which they were reprefented ; and the pro- 
found SILENCE in which they were buried. For 
NIGHT gave opportunity to wicked men to attempt 
evil aftions; and secrecy, encouragement to peP- 
petrate them ; and the inviolable nature of th^t fe- 
trecy, which encouraged abufes, kept them iioti^ 

« 

y Ou vpZrct i ^vnq ipkvf i^r,6fi, Panegyr. 

* Ttf. |M«r^» ^' WJ' ii^Twyjjy' J^Jn Htrc*futtnsi V. 6lt« 

^ ETOTttlVW flOi ^o*.v. • • . • 
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the Magift^te's knowledge fo long, till it was too 
Uie to reform them. In a word, we muft own, that 
thefe Mvjteries, fo powerful in their firft inftitution 
for the promotion of virtue and knowledge % bcr 
came, in time, horribly fubfervicnt to the gratifica- 
tion of LUST and revenge *. Nor will this appear 
at all ftrange after what hath been faid above. A 
like corruption, from the fame caufe, crept even in- 
jo the Chukch, during the pureft ages of it. The 
primitive chriftians, in imitation, perhaps, of thefe 
pagan rites, or from the fame kind of fpirUt had a 
cuPom of celebrating Vigils in the night; which, 
at firft, v/ere performed with all becofping fanfticy: 
but, in a little time, they were fo over-run with 
abufcs, that ic was qeceflary to abolilh them. The 
account Bellarmine gives of the matter, is this : 
*' Quoniam occafione notflnrnarum vigiliarum ab- 
" ufus quidam irrepere coepcrant, vel potius flugitia 
•' non raro committi, placuic ecclefias nofturnos 
V conventus & vigilias proprie diftas intermittere, 
" ac folum in jifdem diebus celebrate jqunia'." And 
the fame remedy, Cicero ' ttlls us, Diagondas the 
Thcban was forced to apply to the diforders of the 
Myfieries. 

2, However, this was not the only, though it 
was the moft powerful caufe of the depravation of 
the Myfieries. Another doubtlefs was their being 
fomedmes under the patronage of thofc Deities, who 
were fuppofcd to infpire and prefide over fenfua! 

• .— Ttf pinfjia— in iii viiuhiif ^ txaK0iiira tit ^b xcSira^ 
H'7a raVTci cm TUf saXaiwi. 

' *H y«j TtKn^ms TEAETAD, i KPT«1A MTZTHJIA, i i^ 
fijLm^ if oM^tif 5i?fiB» KOfi^f ayiilii, OiTi S''«i «" yif^t Jt«9»;a; fn 
^vtJranaH, iTiffy- f mfov'ii AOKflN ANAIPEI, q NOS£TIlN 
paTNA. H'lfiim of Sel. xiv. 23, 24. 

' Dt Etel, -Triunipb. lib. iii. cap. nil. 

' — Atqoe omnia ooflurna, ne aas diiriorej force vKkamor, in 

Eedia GrsECJa Diagondaa Thebanaj lege perpetua fuftulit. Z># 
gg, lib. ii. cap. 15. 
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laflions, fucli as Bacchus, Venus» and Cupid j '. 
ihefe had all their Mypries : And where was die 
wonder, if thclni/iate'd Ihould be fometimes incliod 
to give a loofe to rhofe vices, in which rhe patron 
God Was fuppofcd to delight ? And in this cafe, the 
HIDDEN DOCTRINE cainc too Utc TO put a ftop to the 
diibrdcr. Hcm'evcr, ji is remarkable, and confirau 
what bath been did concerning the origin of rfie 
Myfieriis, and of their being invented to pcrpeiuatt 
rfie doftrinc of a future ftate, that this dtxarine con- 
rinaed to be taught even in the moft debauched ah 
brations of the Myfleries of Cupid * and Bacchus'. 
Nay, even that very flagitious part of the myflerioW 
rites when at worH, the carryhg the KTeIS ai 
♦AAAOS in proceffion, was introduced but oBdff 
pretence of their being emblems ' of the myftica) re- 
gcneratioo 

ri»»rdiu» "spA.;. 

^ KiArO— fti^iti >4 •«• 9i>f^Ei *^ iAJlui TBud' *fw( « 
JlT»X>ifiS""fl "rolainM Xiyt.lat aiayxaiw TtTt iifutfitativt' Aexwfl 
^Mn «(fcic TOi h TOW BAKIIRAIE ttXilaU rJ pcie^a ■; Jb^ 

•^-cffaVBi"' Oiig. ««//■« C^^KW, lib. iv. p. 167. Sp, 

vv (liia ^!> ^' 'l^Eurlo. n 9aX>.xJij>ic( li t«> faA>a>. Theodore^ 
JhirApiiii. bb, I. Here ibe father ulea the word uV^f^M iranf- 
CiII}E, and in derHl<<n nf the pagans, who pretcncfctt, fhll tlldt 
ptoMilioM wfire mjflical, tjmbolical, and etngmaiical ; oclw^ 
wife hs had vfeit ^ word impropcily ; for the jt1i!f aqd foM 
cDuMnei-erbctheaiiiy^alxof the pollutions commiited by tbefl 
<tRirfi.s fegi^ifying the obTcure imiiatioii ofathing reprefenied b''' 
iijfereiii image.— 9w TcrUiHian agaitill (he ValentinUm (^ 
•» Virile membrum totum efle MYiTE«icrM." Jambltchoi t 
nttfher jwfon fw thefc rhiogi ; ola Tflfo o ti uifwffy ^ ^ 

(Wljjra^^wSar >S^ Bifttafl«i,;o(«it- a n T^rt iffoS, Sij/^ ^ ^ 

(ijuiffftBiTi liji airx?*'' asT^A*!!;!*)* t'( iti Tior (;/»■> <«r n^ut »^ 
«.iAi'm! &jS::s. /)< myffri'f, % i. cap. It. HctwbV^T.,'' 
txttanKmAife, jrgwata padfiiii tirilh aJ fafthi omne ^emu ti4 
mndm mtttuHr •eaiert creJenrnf. A fuperftilion. whicli, mm 
doubt, ?.rofe IVom its tniimaiic Ration in the mjltries j kCA ID fl 
4tf ktcpt its hold ajnongll the commoD people in \ti\y. — O^ 
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generation aad new life. iMB^iifcAcftMBmdlBd 

cf^^ed ibemfelves to em. 
. 3. The laft «»/> to vladi a 
corruption, was tbe Uimpfaaoc's 1 
Myficriti from the care a 
Magiftratc ; whofe « '_' 
aod, therefore, in t>ic purragrs-if < 
putics c4' tbe S:/:cs prided i 
they were i^e from nomhooa 
ticiKs it wuuiJ hapfXD, dusa I 
borne an iiktirnor Qtue in dK& ras. 1 
fociety antJ country, and ktvpiotik 
clandclline manaer. wiiboocdea" 
kdge uf the Magiftncc, jaftnoc 
M^tTHs in pnvaae OancBbdoL 
nagcd, it is (jtiy to betieic^ m«q 
ViTe. 1 hU «as the CMigjnil of ifaofe I 
ties commitC' d in tbe h^itia </' / ' 
of which the biftorba Livy fas §*•» fo^iamtat^ 
tial an account: for, in Ac be^^nng fif la ttof^ 
he tclib us, the milchief was ocofiorgd lif ooe 4 
thefe prie:':'» bringing tbe Mj^Um iaa> Fmria, oft 
his O'jvn head, uncomniiffioned bf hn lupa ia n « 
Grtece, from wVom he learur 'ben ; and LimgW - 
rized by the State, into wbkfa be bad brpoSucgj 
them. Tbe words of Livy Ibcw ika ifae A^jitrsa 
Were, in thtir own natiire, a «fy iM uta K aSaif} 
and invented for t^e improrcrrjat of Ko&wJedJ^ 
and Virtue. ■' A Greek of axao enaSka (&ft 
" lie^; a little prieft and Ibocvrayer, amtK 6A iMa 
portoh comme da p e Tvatiri co't c «■ rim w 1, In Mamaif 1^ 
gard; S: lef encMrlcmtni. — LrVx pia&qte {yatSeiB^. m /m 
eft fii molni a».feit ee jaEu' a jwdcat jaw km7ci^ A>l«ytr 
aume tJe Napleg. T *<m m'u "lii Mir ti<)firw> ^ to f/ttftiu 
qae dp( g?iu ont la fimplKiic de pOWi sa ^u <» fi^ Ii cr-jiVtvi^ 
WiHkilmtm fur Li dttaaunu, TTBtfCtLiH*'' 

* Grfecui ignobilu in Etnuam prin:-- v^ 

aj. fit. UM. 
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TEtriiria, WITHOUT any skill ok W'lSDOJr S 

'^MVSTEKIOUS HITES, MASV SORTS OF WHIcrf,' 
*S.TflAT MOST IMPKOVED PEOPLE HAVE BROtGHf 
*f IN AMOXCST US, FOR T!iH CULTURE AWIl' 
■.' PERFECTION BOTH OF MIND ilWD BOOV '. JlW 

£D-ther obfervablc, that this prieft brought the Jfij' 
fitries pure with him out of Oreace, and that the^' 
received their corruption ini Italy -, for, as Hifpali 
idls the rtory to the Conful, at firft women or,!y 
celebrated the Kites ; till I'jculla Minia Campanj 
became prieflcfe ■,■ who, on a fudden, as by oris 
«f the Gotls, made a total alteration in the Ceremo- 
nies, and initialed her sons j which gave occafion » 
«H ihc debauchrrics that followed ■". The confequentrt 
of this difcovery was the abolition of the Rit^s of " 
tiiui throughout Italy, by a decree of the Senate 

Howevd 

' Whit Livy meant by the tulturt »f th toiiy, will bet 
kncatirr, when we come 10 fpcfilc of the probationary and n 
Jome triali uodercone by ihole afyiranti U) the MyJSeriti^ calld I 

«GI,I>IEIIS Of MirHBAS. 

" Hifpala'j conftflion will fully iDftnifl ihe reader in (be nil 
•nd degrre of thefe corruptions. — " Turn Hifpala oiigiaeDI 
" trorum exprorriic, Primo racruiDin id fceminarum fuilA, I 
" qneniquain virujn eo adniiiti foliibni. — Picullam facerdul 
•' omnii, laiiquam Peum monids, imnnutsflc : tiani it trj 
"earn piimsm foos filios initiafle ; fc noflunium iacrum ex 
f urno, & pro iribul in anno diebus quinos fingutis menfiboi 
••initloruro fecKTe. Ex quo in promifcuo facra fint. fc pen 
*• viri fceipinti, & noAis Ijcenra acceHem; nihil ibi facioo^, 
*■ hit flagirii prxCermiirum ; plura viioram inter fefe, quam lb. 
■ ' nrirum efle ftupra. Si tjui mirui paticniei dcdecoris ijnt, 
f pi^riore; ad facinm, pro viftimis immolari : nihil nefas dm 
" Ha'ic fumniam inter eo) religionem efTc ; vires vdat in 
" eapM com jaflstione fanatica corporis vaticinari — Rapicb a 
'• homines diei. gups machina; illigaws ex coufpcflu in al^ , 
" fpccus sVipianl j eojeffe, qui bue corjiiraie, auc fociaii fadi 
" libus, aut llupmm pati noIUerint Muliitndinem ineenteiB,'^ 
'• leriin* jam prope populum elTe : In his nobilcs quoTdain virp 
" fcEmirarijiie, UJelinio proximo inftilotura elTe, ne qiU 
•< viginfi aiinis initiarelur ; c^ptari stuis & erroiis tt ftupri p^ 
?< enles," 

»' After I had thus diflinguifhed, at here, and elfewherc (in 
^iicourlc 01) the 6ih ^ac'ti and on the GfiUtn Afs af Afuhhi) tb 
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However, it is very true, that in Greece itlelf 
the Myfieries became abominably abured <f : a proof 
of which we have even in the conduft of their Co- 
mic writers, who frequently lay the a6tion of the 
Drama (fuch as the rape of A young girl, and the 
^ke) at the celebration of a religious Myfierv j and 
from that Mjjicry denominate the Piece '. So that in 
the time of Cicero, the terms, myfieries and ahm- 
nalions were almoft fynonymous. The Academic 
having faid they had fecrets and Myftiries-, Lucullus 
replies, " Quec func tandem ilia mvsteria ? auc 
" cur celatis, quali turpe aliquid, veftram fentCn- 
** tiam' ?" However, in fpite of all occafions and 
opportunities, fome of thcfe Myjieriet^ as the Eleu- 
UNiAN particularly, continued, for many ages pure 
and undefiled. The two capital corruptions of the 
Myfteries were magtc and impurities. Yet, fo 
late as the age of Apollonius Tyan -, the Eleujtniaii 
kept fo clear of the firft imputation, that the biero- 
phant refufed to initiate that impoHor, becaufc he 



r,uiiE from the corrupt M^fieriii, the rea<!cr wilt be furprizcd 
ai the following paflage of the very learned and candid Chancel- 
lor M''Jheim — " Pcrerudiie noa ita pridem, quamjuam oon (am 
ftmper felkiterquam logeniore, de Mvsteriis difpuiavii iTi/- 
hilmi" i^nrbur'inat lifaro celeberrimo : Tbi Di-vini Le^ardan ef 
M^/is itmanfiratid., Cetlfel vir emditiffimus, ad huraanarum n)«ii- 
lium iminorulicacem docendam omnia inilitutaFuinb Myster i a. 
Sederiai, in nennullii rdigionis illio!, ^uam tefla ratio tiadit, 
pricepra inculcata, k pubiicamm religionunj vaniiatem pate- 
faAani fuifle : emnium vera ianr raihiBmfniffi, minquam Jiiti ftr- 
/uaichit, ^m W B^cchi Mystbria cagUavtril, qgie it/ii Ll- 
v[.o Roman! ferre n'otebant. Di riii.s Chriftianarum anii CoH^an- 
ttitumM. C'TRmmUirii. Cap. t. Seft. 13. not. (*'"]. But as to 
(lie purc'and oncorrupt Mjfleriii of Bacchus, authorized by the 
qiagiUfate, the learned Writer oiighi have Teen p. 139. note.(r), 
lliat Celfus expreHy aifirm), even thefe taught a futaie (lace; 
whicti, truth "his adverfary Origin confefles, 

" See Clemeos Alexandrinu?, in his /Ummiiii ad Gt'tii. 

» See Fabriclus's Ntlitia tsKic-ru-n d'ftrdiltrstm, in hii firft vol. 
of the J/W. Gj-^f. lib. it. cap 12. 

' ^tad. q«iej}. lib. i. 

was 
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was furpcfftcd to be a Magician'. And, indeed^ rtor 
long-continued immonity, both from one and rik 
other corruption, will rot appear cxcraordinarr, } 
wc conflder, thar, by a law of Solon, the fenaK «a 
always to oreet the day after the celebration of th^ 
Myfteriea, to fee that nothing had been done aaiil 
during the perfonnance '. So tUac thefe were ist 
very laft that fubmitted to the common fate of il 
human inliitutions'. 

Jl 

■ 'O ti 'li^ofa'flni ajB i€»Xil. wjui'j;!.» n! .'ip^ ^ y^ £, «o1,^hM 

«■;,», lib. iir. tap. IS. _ " ^^ 

doc Oral, 

' This ihort hllb'ical dedaaian of the rire and fall eflk 
Myflirict will afford much light to ihe folloiving pailageofSc 
Paol, rpeafeing of the leadm and inJIraScri of the gentile woiH, 
— "So th»t ihcy are withoni excufe: becaufe dial <»«!«■ lim 
" kniwQeJ, tbej glarijitd him nut el G»i, Beither were ibaalcfiij 
*' but became vmn in ihiir maginattBiii, and their fooUlh hfMI 
" wasdaikened. Profclling themfelves to be wife, they becuM 
"focjsi and tboKgid itt gUry of the wKarrupihlt Gad imm 
•' imt^i madt hit a arruptiHi mail, and u birdt a»d /uir-AiiU 
•* ieafti, and iruping ibmgi. Whetefore God gave [hem np M 
•' untUhntti/i, ihrouKh ihc luiU of ih«ir own hearts, to diifeoaait 
" thdr own bodies between ihemfelves. Who changed the tmi 
" e/ Ged inU a lit, and worfliiped 3.ai /tr-vid tbt crtainri m>" 
" than lie trialsr, who is blelTed for ever, amen. For this aofe 
*' God gave them up ml* m!i ^laiw." iSt. Ram, j, m, tf 
/tq. Id thefe wo.ds, the holy spoftle evidently coodemiM ik 
Ibolilh policy of tiic geoiiic fage*, who. ivbtn ihey kiivi GiJ 
(that IS, difcovered God, as Paul intimatet, by the light of w- 
ture) yet gicr'lfied l/w ku a, Ced, by preaching him np lo tbe 
people J but. carried away, in the tao-Aj cf thtir imagiiratim, fc? 
s mjftaken principle of politics, that a vulgar knowledge of hiin 
would be iajunous to fociety, llhui up hit ghry in their wriTi- 
R(ES, and gave the people, in exchange for an a^errnfiihl' 

Gid, an imaie madi .'lie le itrnipli'-h ixait B'd t<tdi, tf!r, Whm- 

fore God, in punifcment for their thus turning hit truth imi t 
fit, fu&ered even their Myft.riti, which ihey erefled (dwDgli tm 

thefe wrong pnncipiei) for a fchnol of virtue, to degenerate iDt> 
an odious link of vice and immorality ; gitiing ibtm up tnUtdi 
uscUanite/s andviii afr^wnt. That this was [be apoftle* meaa- 
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It is true, if uncertain report were to be believed, 
the M^eries were corrupted very early : for Orpheus 

hlmfelf is faid to have abvifed them ". But this was 
a figment which the debauched Myji^e of later times 
invented to varnifli over their enormitiesi as tlie de- 
lettable Peederafts of after-ages Vandalized the 
blamelefs Socrates. Befides, the ftory is fb ill laid, 
that it is deteiftcd by the fiireft records of Antiqui- 
ty : for, in confeqiience of the crime which tjjey 
febled Orpheus committed in the Afyfieriej^ they 
pretended, that he was torn in pieces by the wo- 
men: whereas it appeared from the jnfcription on his 
monument at Dium in Macedonia, that he was flruclc 
dead witli lightening, the envied death of the re- 
j;uted favourites of the Gods'. 

And here the cliriftian fathers will hardly cfcapc 
the cenfure of thofe v^ho will not allow high provo- 
cation to be an excufc for an unfair reprefeniation of 
an adverfary, 1 fay, they will hardly cfcapc cenfure, 
for accuftoming themfelves to fpeak of the Afyjierrts 
as grofs impieties and immoralities in their very ori- 
^ual ''. Clemens Alexandrinus, in a heat of zeal, 
breaks 

Big, appears not only from the general tenor of the paflage, but 
from ^evvral particular exprcHions ; as ivheie he fpeaks of e&ang^ 
tag the glory cf God ts bir^t, ie-^fii, and irrepHg ihingi : for thii 
was the peculiar fuperftition of Egypt : and Egypt we have fliewti 
10 be ihe firit inuentrefg of (he MyflitUs. Again, he fays, ibiy 
mierffifti and ftfvid the tnalura mart than the trectar, <aa^ -ih 
it1uMi3i»' Thit was flriftly trua vntk regard lo ^ Mv^TEKiks : 
itie cft.iATOR was i here acknowledged by afmall and ieleSt num'- 
her of ihe Paiticipaiils ; bin the general and fuleraa woifhip euea 
in ih«fe celebratioos was to their national idoli. In tbe ov£ n 
worlhip of pagan ifra, enhti fai ic or pnrrUtilar, it was nor ai aH 
triw.-ibr ihercihecnEATURE waa [he (blcobje^of adorauon. 

" Sec Oiog. Laert. Preermimt, Signt. ;. 

* Idem, itJJd, 

1 What hsili been fjid above, Ihews that M. Le Clerc hatti 

gene into ih«oiher extreme of party prcjujice, when he coatcnds 

(Bibl. Viiu. torn, vi. p. 73.) that ti\e M;,/iinii were not tor- 

rupted at all, I cjn lonceive no ri.-af»fl for fo violeoi a paradox, 

[but ai it favoured an accufation againA the Faibm, who have 
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breaks out, " Let him be accurfcd, who firft inft&d 
*' [he world with thefc impoflures, whether it w]^ 
" Dardanus— or — ^c. Thcfc I make no fcrupleffl, 
•* ca)l wicked authors of impious fables ; the ftthcB 
" of an execrable fuperftiiion, who, by this InKWf 
•' tion, fowcd in human life the feeds of vicC ai^ 
** corruption ''." But the wifeft and bed of the pti 
gan world invariably hold, that the Myjleries viai 
inftiiuted pure j and propofcd the nobleft end, ht 
the worthieft means. And even though the cXfWtt 
letlimony of thcfe writers, fupported by the reafoa^ 
the thing, fhould be deemed infufficicnt, yet tbe^j 
fader and quality of their Inftitutor muft put fe' 
matter out of all doubt. This InftitQCor, as willle 
fecn [ refently, was no other than the Lawgiver, or 
civil. MACiSTR-ATE himfelf. Wherever the Ahjli' 
Ties found public admittance, it was by his introduc- 
tion ; and as oft as ever they were celebrated, it was 
under his infpeftion. Now virtue is as eflentiat to 
the prefervation, and vice to the deftruiftion of thir 
Society, over which he prefides, as obedience ami 
dilbbedience are to his office and authority. So lh3: 
to conceive him difpofcd to bring in, and to cncoi;- 
rage, immoral praillces under the mafk of Religion, 
is the fame thing as to fufpe!^ the Phyfician of ma- 
ing Poifons with his antidotes. 

much inlillec! on the corruption of them—" Lea peres oat <!il 
" qu'on commectait toute force d'otdiires dans ces ccremi 
" mais quoi qu'ils diTent, il a'eh pas uoiable que toate )■ G 
•' quelque corrompue qu'clle ait etc, ait jamah coiiJenti c 
" lilies & lei femmee <e profticuafleiit dam les myft. 
" quelques auteun Chretiens n'ont fait aucune d;ificu 
*' millc chofei pen conf^rnies » la veriie, pour difiamer le p 
" nifine; de peurqu'il n'y euc que lei payens a qui on pQt n 
" cher leun calomnies. Bibl. Uniti. tom. vi. 

— nfrwf iyuy a, o^jjimufBt ^atfu /ttlflor aUttt, i^ JixnJ'MpniaC ^ 
fljia «ofli^K;, owi'^a ebkIok kJ pfla^j ijajalaf ult ' ~ *" 



■ The truth of the marrer was this : the Fathers 
bore a lecrtt grudge to the Mvfieries for their injii- 
rioas tre.itmcnt of ChriftUnity on its firll appearance 
in the world. Wc are to obferve. that AxMtisM, 
by which was meant a contempt of the Gods, was 
reckoned, in the Myfterics, ^mongii ihe greatell 
crimes. So, iri the fixth book of the Mue.s (of which 
more h^realter the horteft feats in Tartarus are al- 
lotted to the Atheift, luch as Salmoneus, Tityus,' 
and the Titans, &c. Now the Chriilians, for their 
contempt of the national Gods, w^re, on their firtt 
appearance, deemed AtheilU by the people; anti fo 
branded by the Myflagogue, as wc find in Lucian % 
ind cxpofed amongd the reft in Tartarus, in their 
Iblemn ihews and reprefen cations. This may be ga- 
fljered from a remar-abJe paflage in Grigen, where: 
Celfiis thus addrefies his advcrlary ; "■ Rut now, as 
*' you, good man, believe eternal puniihments even 
*' lb do the interpreters of thefe holv Myjterhs, ilrc 
** Hierophants and Initiators: you threaten others 
" with thefe puniihments: these, on the contrary, 
** THREATEN YOU ^" This esc'jlains a paflage in 
Jcrom's catalogue of ccclefiafticai wi iters s and will 
be eJ^Iained by it. The Father, fpeaking of Qiia- 
dratUE, fays; " Cumqiie Hadnanus Athenis ex-j;if- 
" fee hiemem invifens Elcufinem, & omnibus p^ne 
*' Graecijefacris iniciaius, dcdiffel occnfioneni iis, qui 
** Chriftjanos oderunt, absque pricepto Imperatoris 
" vexare crcdentes, porrexit ei hbrum pro religiona 
" noftra." Now what occafion was afforded at this 
junil-ture to the enemies of Chnllianity, but only this. 
That, the Grecian Myjleriei reprelcnting the Faitli- 
ful in an odious light, the Emperor (who btit juft 

W31, ToiauTD' t1 Ti( afli*, i XPISTIANOS, q Emxa^'*^ ^*ii xa- 
'' MoXlra ftii, S SiXTirii Mtfitrij iri iio\affiK iiiWH? ifftl^Hf* Zva i^ 
^?Mh a'mXirt, UiiVoi ^i irci. lib. viii. 
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then had been inkitied into altnon all «£ them} mighc 
be rcatbnably thought el\rart^ an«i indtfpofed w 
wards ChtiOianiiy i and fo tba eafier drawn lo c<»ffl« 
tenance, or connive at, any injuftice done unto it? 

This, without doubt, was what fharpcned the Fa- 
thers againfl the Mifieries \ and they were not owj; 
tender in loading what they did not approve. Ob 
this account they gave cafy credit to what had beta 
told to them ofihe abominations in the Myjieries; wj 
the rather, perhaps, on account of the fecreiy with 
whirh they were celebrated. The fame SecrtCf '» 
the Chrtilian Kites, and the fame language intitfr 
duced by the Fathers in fpcaking of them, as wejt* 
below, procured as cafy credit to thole caliimniesof 
miirJer and in&;Il charged upon them by the Pagaaj 
Way, what is liiH more remarlcabic, thole fpeofc 
enormities, in which their own Myjieries were known 
to offend, they objeflcd to the Chrittians. ** AKi 
*.' cos [Chrittianos] terunt iplius Antiilitis ac Saa> 
*' dotis cokre genitalia '." But here comes » 
fl range part of the Ilory; that, after this, 
fhouM fo (ludiotiOy and formally transfer the t 
phrafpR, rites, ceremonies, and diieipjine of li 
9dioui Myfierin into our holy Religion ; and, 
by, very early vitiate and deprave, what a 
writtr '' could ftc, and acknowledge, to be 
tuTA & SIMPLEX, as it came out of the hands ol 
its Author. Sure then it was fome more than ordi- 
nary veneration the People had for thefe Myfieries, 
that could incline liie Fathers of the Chu rch co fo h- 
lal acounfcl : however, the thing is noioriou»', and 
tbe effefts liave been fcverely feU. 

^, ift'« 

* A.Tim. Marwllinu^, lib. xxi. cap. i(,. Jiifl. 

• The reader will not be difpIeafM to find here an enfl ic 
(oiii-t of iliis whole matter, exirjaed frosn a very Curious dllTrr- 
(arion of If. Cafiiuboa, a great and unexcepiiooable writer, inW" 
xvi'*' Ei.tr. on tlis Anr.aU of Eari-nlui. — " Pii pairea qnoni i' 

icU^en 
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We have all along fiippoTed Ac M-^eries an ift- 
vcntion of the Lawginr; »»d, iiM^eed, we had no- 
thing to do with tbcen, but in tttu vic«r. N'nv 
^raugfei, 

*' teiligerent, i]Uo fscilius ad rcrksiiK id cicai c^iopraiibperili- 
" tione meatci uadncereiii ; Jt i«rba Acmcbm iHnrtuB oian plu- 
" riina, ir fuai aiiu tmtflalcFBtt; &C11B1 4tAn&z vcik C^icS 
" nliqiioc iic tnctantac, una nrai esian aanallas njaiairti iitti* 
" tuLTunt; at TT^captnr cim P^bIo dicw 4 

" quod (acramcnu pauu appe^ust wnfitrim, ^Mjnn. n>A^ 



" Diciluret 

" nis ra (iB,V/J*. Apod pvni p 

1* Ban (ff f^-OcniMm mr^trua 

*^:fKfC leges pro cgna doa 

'.' a£tionc ; jlu^h ^ ^cendcK. ^ e 

'* tif^Oyint. In liiDfgiu Grmi & slilM ( 

*' gcadus quidctn In nvjfbaoi pagaidi lu o aA ^Mt; ic Dimfim 
" univeifam -im riXuu rit MfBif>>w, T[iriitiw Aaamtnaana 
■■ d'llingoit jn inu afiioDa. ^uz fe niJMi* Jt iiMf iijImi ecaot 
" divifx : prima eR u&ifc^, fmrg^ui alaera ^»w^ Jmtimtui 
" lenia, TiXi'uni, ler/nismatit ; (]aaai & m^« fepe timuim; 
*' Spem BitlioTcin morienubiu atiulifie nrfleiia Attks i*"f'"**iT 
" pauIo 3n(e M. Tuiliut. Patret cowta. enUM Untrs & H* 
" lam xiemiia ChriiU nyiteia cjgae perdineMAat (fisrc. cos- 
" firmabant ; <\m ilia coaicra&cient, fcrvari mm fo&n Sairm 
*' vero & friifium altimuoi iaaiineatDnii *' ' ' 

** diccre non dutiitarDiic ; ijuiiin Iciim 1 
" au^ores, fait cft^iii cum hoBotna am 
" igitur legasapud Paiicj, ri; lit^ fiAroisyC 
" finem racrinienioiam c^-, ui qui vera Ue Xa pcuipMcn^ ia 
** futuia viia dii cvadant. AibaicrfiiM vfriw Swvdh^sm b am 
•' rem eS ufm i quod inoi ab evdetn explicMar, fmwfMumfyU 
" ritu! canjiiiigimw ditlaii.^ De lyi^tdif fi tOTPWlH OIVg, piT 
" auK di\-irc ilia; cercmOnix c^tvaKur, Mb^ Mttan faoc loM 
" dicere; illiid vero, qood eft & appdialaf Ud ^«bd«fl, &■ 
" verii eft generis. St fidelibui te-fos ttlra pnCst. p« ettan it 
" matuQ sgi:orcuac. i;u: piemi racraomio dkcrwM i c«>i)teodf 
" lefleiat luifle eciam j'a paganoron Bvlkni) ttitMinai. P««. 
" multe illi in mvaerii; pctagtaiit uiaryKti, ftu-d rjlt, ffftM, 
" rerpandet in liturgia lizc per djjtnitoi prootdHnri ieiiu % in* 

." giiii'''M i MiKti tatttbux.tfufftu difitiitit tmni' f'Jf'jftt tiffi •>« 
Ma " imiiati. 
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though, from wliac hath been fud, the Intell^; 
reader wilt collet, we have not fuppoled vnifs, ya 
fincc the pertinency of the whole ducourie, as hett 
applied, depends upon it, he may perhaps expe^ 12 
to be a Uttle more particular. 

" tKiati. NoQu ritu! tnuW in myfieriis peragebantur j noSu «i- 
'* am initiiiio ChrlAianorum inchoabator ; Gaudeniio oomiutut 
*' fpUndif'ffima ni» •vigUiarnm. Quod »uteni diocbamaB deSlw- 
*' tio in facrii opertaneit fervari a paijinis foliio, id inibiutiim *e- 
'■ tcrci chrilliaoi fie probaruot, ut religiofa ejus oblcrvatione nrjf. 
" MS omnea longe mpcnirinl. Qaemadmcxlum igitur tjidi Sn^ 
" ca, ranatotafacrorum loUs initiaiigfaiffenota, & Jamblit^Bxit 
*' Philofophia Pyihagoreornm in Tri airg^j^l*, qua- effem nonpc- 
** terant, U -ri tV^n^a, <\ax forai eflerre ju* eraC ; ica uDirnun 
" doiliinain chriftianam veieres diningaebant in -r^ ufepa. idd> 
" ea qus enuntiari apud omnes potnanl, & ra iixi(2^» atCBt K- 
" mere non rutganda ; tx hyudia, inqait Bafilias, emwatm' xiii 

" canitr, Chryroftomut, deiisquibaptizan(urprainortiiis;Cif4: 
• ' quid<»ptrffitiu rtm iUtre ; JiJprspitr aen iniiiottt non aait* : hi ' 
" tcrfrttalitntmrtdJuiituabiiJi^tilierta; Jeta nei roguKi, au fvi 
" ctit nan dittrt, «■/ artima, f ■>« i^ttrt dthimi, apud ifjit iffim. 

" que ui l^ifyfur^xt i» ^arifia dixerum pagani, de iii qui a 

" myllerioruiiievulgabaoti iia dixit Dionyfiu!, Fide nttnvi,s,au 
" parum tfvirtmter babtai fan^a /anSTian, Paffim apud Aogaili- 
" Domieget, Sacrcineaiam yutJiiBriHil^iitUi. In Johannem tratl.ii. 
" autemCc; Omntj (a/icbumetii Jam ereiiiiMt ht Mmint Ci>riJ!i, tia 
" Jtsus NON SK cfLEBiT Eis. M,ojt jHltrrogmut catKhm- 
" luitt, MandMcet larnemfiUi heminiif tiifdt ^vid dicimui, lEtrfn, 
" Kefeiuni caitchumtni quid auil^iant cbrijUr-m : trvhejcant trgi pit 
*' HrJliuH:." Bat the worft part of the ftoxy is ftill behind. *hkii 
the concluding words of the quotation will not fuffer me to pat'i 
ever in iilcnce. Thefe Father) ufed To firangc a langgage, in 
fpeaking of the ia^ i^^ipf, that it ^ve occaGon to a coiiapi ind 
barbaroiu Chiirch, in after (imc!, to ingraft apoa it « do^noc 
more liupendiouJIy abfurd and blafphemoui than ever iiTued ftooi 
the m-juili of a Pagan Pr^elt, What is further to be lamenied 
in the affair i) thit, thai ibe Fathers, who fo complaifand/ ft^ 
/ered ihemlelves to be milled by t\ieU MjJ}triei, in their reprtln- 
lation of the Chriilian I'aith, would not fufier the Mv/ftrmmSOi 
thEH) right in the nieaning of a leim frequently found la ite 
New TeUament, aod borrowed from thofe Riles, namely (he Tetjr 
notd itfdf, Mystery : nbich, amonglt the men from whom it 
waj talcen. did not fignify the reveating of a thrng iacaaiprdua- 
£ble to human reafon; but tbl revealing of a thing lc«pt hid, ud 
fecre^ed, which yet, in its nature was very pUin and intcllieiUe. 

I Tba: 
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That the Myfleries were invented, eftablithed, and 
fupported by lawgivers, may be fcen, 

I. From the place of their original ; which was 
Egypt. This, Herodotus, Diodorus, and Plut»rch, 
who colieft from ancient tefiimonics, exprefly affirm; 
and in this all Antiquity concurs : the Ekuftnian 
MyfteriEs, particularly, retaining the very Egypiiatt 
Gods, in whofe honour they were celebrated ; Ceres 
and Triptolcmus being only two other names for Ifis' 
and Cfiris ; as we have feen above from Theodorei : 
and fo Tibullus,— 

Primus aratra manu follerti fecit Osiris, 
Et teneram ferro follicitavit humum ^. 

Hence it is, that the universal nature, or the 
Jirji Cau/e, the objeil of all the Myfteries, yet dif- 

* "Ij-1( Jt Iri «kI» Tr)y 'EXXifiui yjiwfwai ii^nriif. HirajBt. lib, 

ii, cap 59. Andagam, cap. ij6. iuj/xTTp fi 'ici;. 

« Mr. Lc Clerc owns, that FlDtarch,"Dlodorae, andThwdo- 
Tct have all faid ihrs j yet, the beiicr toVapporc hia (theme in tlie 
intefprefation of the hiftory of Ceres, he has thought lit to eon- 
tradift them ; bat his reafon is very lingular. — " C'etoit la cou- 
" lomt des payens dedire que des divinitcz ctojent lea memeF, 
'• lors qu'ila apoient remarque quelque legere reflctnbtanrc entre 
" elles, datii lafattUifenfi* Bu ill eioitm que hflatgratids ile liurs 
" ditv : t'etavnt fait rcimcilrr datit lault la Irtri : an lieu qo'il n"/ 
" eii avail aacnn qui ne fut topique, c'eft 1 dire parti culier a 
** un lieu — On en ironvera divert cxemples dans le petit traitc 
" De la deigi Je Syrir.'' Bib. uni'O. torn. Ft. p. iji. It is very 
itiii;. that the Gods of the Pagans were local deities; but to ihinic 
the Anciencs could be ignorant of this, when it is from the nature 
and genius of Paganifm, as delivered by them, that we come to 
know ji, is a very extraordinary conceit. Indeed the Modern*, 
poITelTed with their own ideas, were and are generally onattentive 
to ihii iruih ; and fo have committed many errors in their reafoir- 
ihgs on the fubjeft. But thai principle of the inurfommuiiiiy «f 
vti^Jkif in ancient paganifm (explained in another place) would 
have the fame effeft in fpreading theworfliip, aa if their Gods 
were oniverfci and not lotal ; which (hews the Ancients not mif- 
takcn in the point in qneltion. Yet Mr. Le Clerc, in another 
place, could fee that Aftane was certainly Ifis, as Adonis was Ofi- 
m; and this, merely from the fitffilituclc, or rather, identity of 
(heir ceremonies. 

R 3 guifed 
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guifed under diverfe names, fpcaking of Herfelf ia 
Apuleius, concludes the enumeration of her various 
myftic rites, in thefe words» — •' Prifcaque doftrina 
^' polIentes^GYPTii, ceremoniis me prorfus pko- 
" PR I IS ^ percolentcs, appellant vero nomine r^- 
** nam Isidem ^" 

^ There b a remarlv able pai&ge In SvnceJIas relatiag to tliisfiiih 
je£l, which haih been little under Aood. I'h is Writer fpeakingi 
from African us, of the very early Egyptian King* Suphh, faysjcrn; 
it Ksii IIEPIOriTHS u; Otbi iyifcjo xut riv U^om avmy^^i $i$Ku, 
Ibis Kin^ ivas a Centemflaior 9/ ihe Goiis and 'wrgte a Jairei Mix 
The Reader may fee by what Sir J. Marfham hath (kid on thii 
paflage [Can. Chron, p, 53,] how much it wants explainiog. 
What incrcafcs the dilHculty is the contrary account which Eufebi- 
us, in Sy ncellus, gives of this matter. He fays that tbii £i| 
nt'tfi a Cttttcmner of the Gods^ and thai an Of refentmmct bt ^xroHM 
Jacred book ^ Sf xat YnZPOIITHS »( 6ft^( ^iyomy dt (MUwiraSk 
At/Tjv T^y tiPftv avyj^a\l/«t ^ii?,\oy. Thcfc obfcurc and iocpniiicDt 
trads of Hiliory can be only explained and reconciled by what ii 
here delivered concerning the Myfieriet (originally Egyptian] 
vhich had Lr tlicir grand y^rrr/j or AOO'p'PH? A the dctedioaof 
Polytheifm, and the dodlrine of the firfl Caufe* I regard there- 
fore this pafTage of Africanus, as a remarkable piece of hiftonr* 
which conveys to us the memory of the firll Infticutor of the 
'AIIo'p'piriA of the Myfteries^ The term «*^l3«3r7«^ peculiar ta 
thefe Rites, and the U^a, 0iS>^oi, the name of thac book which 
V as read to the Iniiiattd, very muchfupport this interpretatiQii« 
To w-hich let me add ihii further circumflance, — Suphis, accord- 
ing to ^'a^lliam, died about forty years after Abraham, The 
Patriarch without queilion in-trufled the idolatrous Egyptians in 
the knowledge of die triie God, Suphis therefore might take 
advantage; ot that ].nov\ ledge, (which he found amongil the 
prieils, with whom Abraham, as Damafcenus in Eufebfus informs 
us, had many difputes and conferences about Religion) and apply 
It to this purpofe : And then Eufebius's account that Suphis was a 
coHtemver of the Gods will be fb far from giving us any trouble to 
reconcile it :o Africanus's, who calls this fame Suphis u.CaMtm" 
tiator of them, that they jointly tend to elucidate the general 
fuDjed. For if Suphis inibtuted diro^^rllu in his Mj,;/Ieries, which 
expofed and difgracedPolyihcIfm, he certainly would be eileemedy 
by six thofe who had heard it, as an atheist qx Cextemntr rf 
thi Gods ; the character given to all who oppofed Polytheifm both 
in !he earliear and later times of Paganifm. Now Eufebius findicg 
this charged upon Suphis, by the fame authority which £i)^ he 
^r (f$i aj^u<;rid Book^ not apprchcAding to wh^t the ^ing referred, 

«n4 
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But the fimilitude between the Rites pradiifed, and 

the Doftrines taught in the Grecian and Egyptian 

an<l therefore not conceiving how a prephant man fiiould be dil- 
pofed W 'mriti a /a:rcJ Bs,k or a Riliidl of Worihip, he tried ca 
reconcile mailers, by foppofing that ihe Monarch repented of his 
impiety before he wrote hii t«cli. Lallly. to con&rni all that hatli 
been here fud, we tn>y obferve, that the mo^e of fpeed) here 
ufed coDcemiog Suphis, is the very fame wliicb the Egyptias 
Chroniclers employ when they fpeak more plainly of i!ie i nitra- 
tions cf their fuccecding Kings. Joftphus from Maneiho, 
fpeaking of Amenophis, hath a temaikible paflkge 10 thi* 

pU^Kife. ttiA inn i■^!Aa^m7V.i &iZt -/oiaiv OEATflNi tJ^r^ 

WKV flit cuJ]^ 'Ajtailpti, cstlfS; A nsTinf Silii BiU't K ^xiirfii ftmryi)' 

fwnr TH iimnfuf, hi trtKfiliU 9W( lABIK, «■ Kaiafiit BTs n K* 
tr^ilr r^ Tail aXAiTf utt^tjr a.Sfwn-ui TBI X"?*' an'Oirai w«)»-im. £C*»f^ 
Jfhn. I. i. c. 26. J "Hcfay:i that ^menophis d'^n/rc JirmaA 
" n Confemplaitr of the Gods, as was Orut one of hij PrcdeccJ^ 
" for* in the Kingdom : and itat he communicated this defire t« 
•* his namefake Amenopbis. the fon of Papii, who, by hii wit 
*' dom and prefcicnce of futurity, wa.s underftood to h3.\e fartjei-' 
" pulid cf tkc Difiae Nature, His namefake hereupon told him 
•' that he might have the Privilege of filing ihc Qndi, jf he weitld 
" P'"i' '''c whole country from leprous and unthan pcrfors,'' We 
fee plainly diat what was here dclired by Ameoophis, of hit 
namefake, was an initiatiok. This Ion of Papis appeal! to 
have been the hierofhant of 'A<^ Myfteries, and under that 
charafler celebrated for hi; (till in Hi'vittlmg. The requeft ii en- 
forced by the favour frranced to hti Hredecefior, Orui, as AMe»s'% 
requell to the Sibyl, ttit he might vifu the iafeinal Regions, by 
the example of Orpheus, Hercules, S;c, 

" Si pomit Mani; aiceffere conjugis Orpheus, ^c. 
Tix propofed adventures are related iti the high terms oifni'i r** 
CoJi and •uifitisg thi infimal R'giom, agreeably to what has bceo, 
and will prefenily befbrther explained concerning this fublimephia- 
feology, aiififig partly from the high veneration paid to tn'uiatien 
into the M';llfrUi, and partly from the aaiarcmeni occalioned by the 
"' ( and i^e Machinery exhibited io the celebration of them. 
jffpirant ij required by fcii namefake the Hierepkait, to 
Dtify the land from the uic'ten, in canformity to ihofe previoii* 
remonies of luRration whicit we have fliewa *vere to Be per- 
med before admiffion to the M^fiiriit. i", nd now we fte of honr 
lie avail, to iheictviceof iirfidefity, that />«r(i/W is, wliich Sir J. 
larffiam hn drawn between all thefe paffegei from Africattm arid 
(atiatho, and Mofe^'s fifiom tfQiii u the S-fi and ia (he Mtnut. 
' ■' .lib.xi. 

R 4 M;fteHcs^ 
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Aij^eriiS, would be alone fufficiem to point up 
their original : foch as the /c^rcjy required of th^^nh 
tiated ; which, as wc (hall fee hereafter, pecuiiarlf 
charaitcrizrd the Egyptian teaching; fuch as [l 
doctrines taught of 3 metempjyebejis, and a future 
fl«c ot rewards and ponifhments, which the Orcein 
wiiters agree to have been firft fet abroach by the 
Egyptians " ; fuch as abitinence enjoined from domcT; 
tic fowl, fifti, and beans', the peculiar fupcrftido 
of the hgypiians i Inch as the Kitual compofeJ i 
h'tereglyphiis, an inver.tion of the Egyptians ""■ Bi 
it would be cndlefs to reckon up all the particulars i 
which the Egyptian and Grecian Myfteries agre&i ; 
(hall fufBce to lay, that they were in all things il 
fame ". 

Again ; nothing but the fuppofiiion of this con 
jnon original to all the Grecian Mxftrries can dci 
up and reconcile the difputes which arole amon^ 
the Grecian States and Cities, concerning the orig-r 
of thele Kites ; every one claiming to be the Pruioiy 
to the reft. Thus Thrace pretended that they car 
firP from thence ; Crete conteft^ed the honour »i 
thofe barbarians ; and Athens claimed it from both 
And at that time, when they bad forgotten the tr 
original, it was impofiible to fetcle and adjuft thi 

k Timius ihe Locrian, in his book Of thi fyui ef iht tvi' 
fpftking of the neceflity of ir.culcaiiog the do^tiae of fun 
piinilhmeDEs. calls them TiMnplAl SENAl, fokbich to. 
M«NT».i by which name both Latin and Greek wcitera gencraU 
mean. Egyplian, where tht fubjeait Religion. 

' See Foiphyriu! i3t Alp'-. 

° StSDex^qmillimus tjucit me protinus ad ipfu fores kiI» tof 
pli^m^V, ijti^ue fol^nni arperfionis celebtato myilerio, ac maiaa 
no peiaflo facriJkio, dcoperiis adjti profrrt quofdam )ib>os, litwi 
tgaorabitiboa prxnotaios ; psrtim picuru cuju scemodi akiI 

MALJUllf. CONCEFTJ SEBMOM5 COMPEKDIOSA VERBA »V& 

CERIKTES, partim nodofis, & in niodtim rotx tortoofij, capittft 

iBtimiiue condenfi! apicibui. Apul. Miitam. lib, xi, 'i 

_ • ne«{ h ilir'f «• TlVraJ *, T« iMfiiui TaoTiit t»( 5ib [Ab^1(*^ 
vnurrvf ij(ii» 'A&w*i);; i^ thj A'-yvicitui;. l)ini, Sie, lib- i, . ^ ■•-■ 

diffe«ncf?s 



^differences : for each could prove: that be did tiot 
borrow from others; and, ^c the lame time, feeing a 
fimilitude in the Hites ^, \youJd conclude that they 
had borrowed from hini Bijt the owning Egypt * 
for their common Parent, clears up all difficulties : 
by accoupting for that general likerjefs w^ich gave . 
birth CO every one's pretentions. 

Now, in Egypt ' all religious Wqrlhip being 
planned and eftablifbed by Statefmen, and direftcd 
to the ei)ds pf civil policy, we muft conclude, that 
tht My ff erics yvere originally invented by legisla- 
tors. 

2. The Sages who brought them out of Egypt* 
and prppagatcd them in AGa, in Greece, and Bri* 
tain, were ajl Kings or Lawgivers; fuch as Zoro- 
after, Inachus, Orpheus ^ Melampus, Trpphonius^ 
Minos, C^inyras, Eredthpus, and the Druids. 

3. They were under the fuperintendepce of the 
State. A Magiltrate, intitled BASUETX, qr King^ 
prefided in the Eleuftnian Afyjieries, Lyfias informs 
us, that thi^ King was to offer ijp the public prayers, 
according to their country Rites 5 and to fee that 
not!iing impious or immoral crepf Jntp the celebra^ 
jtion^ This title given to the Prefident of the Myf' 
terus^ was, doubtlefs, in mcniory of the firft Foua- : 
der : to whom were joined fpur officers, chofen by 
the people, called EniMEAHTAI or Curators ' ; the 
priefts were only uuder-officers to thefe, and had no 
fliarc in the direftion : tor phis being the Legiflator's 

^cu THq avrtt^* Strabc^ lib. x* 




rapiAe 
violence, fiich as men lived in the fiate 9/ nature. 

^ f See Meorfiiu's Skufima^ pip. xt« ' - - 

-••'*' favourite 
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f«70urite inllitution, lie took all pofTible c^r? forJ 
fiipport i which could nn: be done more efftr 
tftan by his watching over it himfelf. On the 
hand, his intrrfering too openly in religious mai 
would have defeated his end i and the people w( 
foon have come to regard this high folcmnity 
mere engine of State-, on which account he cai 
ly kept behind the curtain. For though it be 
apparent that the Myfterits were the invention of 
Civil Magiftrate, yet even fomc Ancients, who 
mentioned the Myfitries, feemed not to be apprii 
of it 1 and their ignorance hatli occaficned gjtai 
broilment in all they fay on this fubjcft. The 
cr may fee by the fecond chapter of Meurfil 
Eltufiitia, how much the Ancients were at a lofe fcr 
the true founder of thole Myjteriis ; fome giving ^ 
inftiturion to Ccres; fome to Triprolcmusi othmu 
EamolpuS ; others lo Mufieiis ; and fome again to 
Ercftheus, How then ftiall we dilcngagc ourfelvca 
from this labyrinth, into which Meurfius hath led UJ, 
and in which, his guard of Ancients keep usin- 
clofed ? This clue will eafily conduft us through it, 
It appears, from what has been faid, that Eredheus, 
KING of Athens, cftabiifhed the Myfitrlei^ \ bm 
that the people unluckily confounded the Inftirutor, 
with the PRIESTS, Eumolpus and Mufsus, who 
6rft officiated in the rites i and, with Ceres ard 
Triptolcmiis, the deities, in whofe honour ibey 
were celebrated. And thefe miftakes were natnrsl 
enough ' : the poets would be apt, in the licence of 
their figurative ftyle, to call the Gods, in whole 
name the Myfteries were performed, the Founders ji 



• And fn fays Diodorui Sicola), lib. r. BiM. J^M 

' They weie coinniitieci where no My&erf wa» siffirflrfj^^ 
what concerned the open *oriliip of iheir Goda. Xacitui, {Ipwki 
inj! of the Temple of ihe Paphian Venus, fay;, *' ConditOKin 

- Ter ■ — 



" mcii id perhibent." I^iji. lib. 



memoria, ^uidam ipfiu J>*«TC> 
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thofe Myfleries; and the people, feeing only the mi- 
niftry of the officiating prielb (the Legidator keep- 
ing out of fight) in good carneft believed thofe My- 
ftagognes to he the founders. And yet, if it were 
reafonable to expeft from Poets or People, attention 
to their own fancies and opinions, one would think 
they might have diftinguifhed better, by the help of 
that mark, which Erefthcus left behind him, to af- 
certain his title ; namely, the ereilion of the officer 
called |3o;(riXE-jV, or Kings 

4, But this original is Hill further feen from the 
qualities required in the afpirants to the Myjieries. 
According to their original inftitution, neither jtf<ro« 
noT fsreigncrs were to be admitted into them'. Now 
if the Myfteries were inftituted, primarily for the 
fake of teaching religious triiths, there can be no 
reafon given why every man, with the proper moral 
qualifications, fhould not be admitted : but fiippof- 
ing them inftituted by the State for civil purpofes, a 
very good one may be affigned ; for Jlavis and fo- 
reigners have there, neither property nor country. 
When afterwards the Greeks, by frequent confedera- 
tions againft the Perfian, the common enemy of 
their liberties, began to confider themfelves as one 
people and Community, the Myfteries were extended 
to all who fpoke the Greek language, yet the 
Ancients, not reflefting on the original and end of 
their inftitution, were much perplexed for the reafons 
of an cxclufion fo apparently capricious. Lucian 
teils us, in The life of his friend Demotiax, that this 
great philofopher had the courage, one day, to alk 

«8m-<- i, Si HZ iii> HKNOli; Tin ^u.rir3»i— Sch&l. Horn. //. e. 
It WAS the Taoie >n ihe C^biric Myfteries, as we learn from Dio- 
^DS Siculos, lib. V. who (peaks of the like innovation made 
there,— fo«.i ji smj flcfWT©. sENiXtZ ftuitrai. A» to flavcs, hear 
JltiSof haaca in his SiEr^o^^a^. 

iOTAOlg yif ij« i|»r' owhh* rut >Ja''"- 




jthe Athenians, why liiey excluded barbariam froni 
x!max Myjieries^ when liumolpus, a barbartms Thrt- 
dan, had enabtiftied Ibem". But he does not tell a 
their anfwcr. One of the mod judicious of our mo- 
dern critics was as much at a lols 5 and thetefons 
thinks the reftraint ridiculous, as implying, thSt tte 
Inftitutots fuppol'ed that fpcaking ihe Greek tongflfc 
contributed to the advancement of piety *. ^ 

5. Another proof of this original may be deducsS 
fi-om what was taught promilcuouQy to all the twll; 
ated ; which was, the niceffiiy ef a virtuous and htf 
li/tt to obtain a bfippy immoriaUty. Now thij,">rt 
know, could not come from the facerdotal w»» 
houfe : the pricQs could afford a better penny-woitli 
of their Elyfium, at the cafy expence of oblaijoni 
and facrifices : for, as our great Philofophcr «tfl 
obferves (who, liowever, was not aware of this af^ 
troordinary inftitution for the fupport of virtue, and 
therefore coticludes too generally) " The Piiefti 
*' made it not their burKufs to teach the pMpfe 
"virtue: if they were diligent in their obfervatioiis 
*' and Ceremonies, punctual in their feafts and fiilm* 
" nities, and the tricks of religion, the holy tribe af- 
" fured them that the Gods were plealed, ahd thejf 
*' looked no lurcher : few went to the fchoc^s of 
*' Phiiofophers, to be inftru£ted in their duty,^*hi3 
** to know what was good and evil in cheir atfyohs; 

*■ ttit^tr^t Si TOoli «J. 'ABnta-'d! ipii1ii»ai ifuofltt, T^i Wfij"-^'^ 
TiAiTi-j auraif jialarwiifijiH EufwAm, fiajCaja iij ©{«jeo( ;." --. . i" 

the fafl, that they were not a jrcfiaa but a tirtisH^ iHm i. . :■ 
batout iQVencton, ia proved by ihei: 
Ihe eafiern diaJeft, mijhr or ntijlur. res 
■ Auflor eft Libanius in C'ormlhioj 
fomma diljgentia initiandoE ante otunia 
animomque fibi fervareBt puriim : ^ rri- 
in 1/iCf five /crmeae Gritm/i pra-Jlart, 
Aknhm. ■ ' ' 
..li. Img«: 



r very name, -^u^:^, 
esauc I0C115 abicciid 

I 'aaione. (rjllsgc 
a monuifle, ofmanuigi 

'( - hoc quidem pr.-Mo ^ 



iiafi faceret ad vernni pietatem, Grasca potiui ~< 
ioqui. If, Caiauboni Extrtil, »i. ad Amt^iti 'ftet'j 
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** the Pricfts fold ihc better penny-worths, and thcrc- 
** fore had all the cUllotn : for luftrations and facii- 
•* fices were much eafier than a ckan confcience and 
*' a fteddy courfe of virtue j acd an expiatory lacri- 
-•* fice, that atoned for the want of it, much mvc 
-^,* convenient than a ftciS and holy life ^." Now 
-we may be affured, that an Inftitution, which taught 
the neceffity of a ftri^ and holy life, could not but 
be the invenuon of Lawgivers, to wbofc fchemes 
moral virtue was fo necefiiry. 

6. Another ftrong prcfumption trf" this original is 
the great ufe of the Myfterus to the State : io sn^ply 
conftfled by the wifeft writers of antiquity, and fo 
clearly fcen from the nature of the thing iticlf. 
- 7. But, laftly, wehaveiheteftimonyof thektKnr- 
ing Plutarch for this original ; who, in his treatjfc 
Of Ifis and Ofiris, exprefly tells us, that i: was *' a 
*' moft ancient opinion, delivered down, from le- 
*' GiSLATORS and Divines, to Poets and Philofo- 
*' phers, the author of it entirely unknown, but the 
*' belief of it indelibly eftablilhed, not only in tradi- 
*' tion, and the talk of the vulgar, but in the mys- 
*' TERiEs and in the facred offices of religion, both 
•' amongft Greeks and Barbarians, fpread all over 
** the face of the globe. That the Univerfc was not 
•' upheld fortuitoufly, without Mind, ReaCon, or 3 
*' Governor to prefide over its revolutions'." 

It is now fubmicted to the candid reader, Whe- 
ther it be not fairly proved, that the mysteries 
were invented by the legislator, to affirm and ejiab- 
UJb the general doUrine of a Providence, by imttUat- 
i»g the belief of a future fiaie of rewardi and punifb' 

r Locke's Riafi^abUnt/, ofCbripamt,. 

T£A£TA1£, •> Ti$virlm(, h) ^z|^3(ok >^"£UF:ir> vnMc^u (nfi^Vt- 
ftirtn, ■'[ ir mwi aj aWe« ^ «iL«™'fHiV a'ktfuTai rf Qtvnumvf fl 

mtnlSt 
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nuatu Indeed, if we may believe a certain Aim 
cienti who apptars lo have been wcil verfcd inllkl; 
nutters, they gained their end, by clearing up 4 
doubis concerning the righteous government of ibc 
Cods '. 

We have (een in general, how fond and teniKioui 
ancient Paganifm was of this extraordinary KiiCi m 
of ?n Inftitution fiipremdy ufcful both to »ocut|i 
and R6L1CI0N. But this will be feen more firilyih 
what I now proceed to lay before the Public i aat^ 
amination of two celebrated pieces of Antiquity, il 
famous Sixth book of Vircil's ^neis, and (I 
Metamorphosis OF ArvLEius; Tbe firftof wi 
will fiicw us of what ufe the Myfiertts were fi&eeiali 
to sociETV} and the fecoad, of what fuf^liff 

RELIGION. 

-An inquiry into ^neas's adventure ro theShstb) 
willLuve this farther advantage, the iafliru^Hngtt 
in the /bewi end reprefeniatiens of the m ysterim _ 
part of their hillory, which the form of thia difr 
oourfe hath not yet afforded us an opportuni^ af 
giving. So that nothing will be now wanting to i 
pcrfbit knowledge of tlus moll extraordinary and 'v» 
portant Inltitution. 

For, the defcent of Virgil's Hero into the iofcf* 
nal regions, ] prefume, was no other than a figunf 
tive defcripdon of an initiation-, and pordcu- 
larly, a very exaft pidiire of the spectacles in the 
Eleusinian MVKTEBIES-, where every thing w» 
done in fhew and machinery j and where a reprelewa- 
ticn '■ of the hiftory of Ceres afforded opportunity 

• 'O !i Tore (IWlKWi lyKU^ttPTgrsu na^aVyi'Kfiae ti virnfi.fita{i fc «fi<, 
Tbc tifJIlii au'ni! luVilg^'t xabi Sa^idifu^t 7iii^H&. wi^i v jinf in t>i' 
vrpi TBI fi«J( 'X" SfWTKiiiw (^f iCo^u. Sopaier in Diwjl ^mJI, 

■ — «7iX" wi' UtiAiii Till VUfnt Sfn . 1 ■ . ■ - 
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p of bringing in the tcenes of heaven, hell, clyfium» 

I , porgatory, and whatever related co the t'ucure ftatc 

I 0f men and heroes. 

' But to loftert this paradox ail we can, it may be 

proper to enquire into the nature of the /Ends. 
' Homer's two poems had each a plwn and entire 

ftory, to convey as plain and fimple a moral: and 
in this, he is jullly elieemed excellent. The Ro- 
man poet could make no irTiprovements here : the 
Greek was complete and perfeift ; lb that the patrons 
of Virgil, even Scaliger himfelf, are forced co feek 
for his fuperior advantages in his epifodes, defcrip- 
tions, fimilies, and in the chaftity and correiftnefs of 
his thoughts and diftion. in the mean time they 
have all overlooked the principal advantage he had 
over his great ExempJar. 

Virgil found the epic poem in the firll rank of 
human compon-.ions j but this was too narrow a cir- 
cuit for his enlarged ambition: he was not content 
that its fuoj^il ihould be to inftrudt the world in 
MOKAtsj much lefsdid he think of physics, though 
he was fond of natural enquiries, and Homer's AUe- 
gorizers had opened a back-door to let in the Phi- 
lofopher with the Poet 1 but he afpired to make it a 
SYSTEM OF POLITICS, On tUis plan he wrote 
%^ Mnets; which is, indeed, as com pleat an Infti- 
tute in verfc, by example, as the Republics of Pla- 
to and Tully were in profc by precept. Thus he 
enlarged the bounds, and added a new province to 
epic poeiy. But though ever? one faw that Au- 
gustus was (hadowed in the perfon of ^neas, yet 
it being fuppofed that thofe political inftruftions, 
which the poet defigned for the fervice of mankind, 
were folely for the ufe of his Mafter, they miffed of 
ihctrue nature of the poem. And in this ignorance, 
the fucceeding epic writers, following a work whofe 
genius they' did not underihnd, wrote worfc than if 

they 
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they had only taken Homer, and his fimplcr pliis 
fcr their dirc<a:ion. A great modern Poet, and btl | 
jutlge of iheir merit, affures us of this fafti ai>J| 
what has bcLii laid will help us to explain the rea- 
fonofit: " The other epic pocis (fays Ihrcadtnir- 
**able writer) have ufcd the fame pra<ftice [thjtofl 
•• Virgil, of tunning two fables into one] but gc^r 
•' nerally carry it fo fer, as to fuperindnce a rmilti- 
'* plicity of fables, dertroy the unity of aAion, and j 
*' lofc their readers in an unreafonable length rf I 
*' time '." 

Such was the revolution Virgil broaghc aboutiifl 
this noblcft region of pocfy i an improvement ft I 
great, that the triieft poet had need of all the iflift- j 
ance the fublimeft genius could lend him : nt ' ' _ 
Icfs than the joint aid of the Iliad and Odyfles being ' 
abletofurnilh out the execution of his great id«: 
for afyffem 0/ Politics dehvercd in the example of i 
great Prince, muft Jhcw him in every public ad- 
venture of lift. Hence j^neas was, of neceflity, to 
be found voyaging, with Ulyflcs, and fighting, with 
Achilles. 

But if the improved nature of his fubjedl compel- 
led him to depart from that fimplicity in the fable, 
which Ariftotlc, and his bed interpreter, BoflTu, find 
fo divine in Homer"! he gained confiderable ad- 
vantages by it in other circumdances of the compo- 
filion: for now, thofe ornaments and decorations, 
for whofe inlertion the critics could give no other 
reafon than to raife the dignity of the Poem, become 
ejfential to the Subjeft, Thus the choice of PrincM 
and Heroes for his perfonages, which were, before, 
only ufed to grace the fcenc, now confticote the n*' 

« Prrf^a to the Iliad «/ H'mer, 

* Nous ne Trouveroos point, dans la fable de ]' Etu'idt^ cettt 
fimpliciie iju' AriAoie a crouvee A divioe dao^ Hprneic. Jma 
Au fumi 'fiqiit, lib. i. cap. xi. 
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ture of the adion ' : and the machinery of the Gods, 
and their intervention on every occatlun, wHicii was 
to create the marvellous, becomes, in [his Joi- 
provemcnc, an indifpenUble pan of i:.e poem. A 
divine inicrpofilion is in the very fpirit of ar.ci^n'' Ic- 
giflation i where, we fee, the principal cajc of the 
Lawgiver was to poflefs the people with the fiill 
belief of an over ruling Providence, This is the tmc 
reafon of fo much machinery in the ^neis % for 
which, modern critics impeach the author's judg- 
ment, who, in a poem written in the refined and 
enlightened age of Rome', followed the vinrv Ucus 
of Homer fo clofely. An excellent writer, Ipeaking 
of Virgil in this view, fays, " If there be any in- 
" ftance in the iEneid liable to cxctption upon this 
*' account, it is in the beginning of t;,e thirJ book, 
*' where ^neas is repreltnted as tearing up the 
** myrtle that dropped blood. This circumftance 
*' feems to have the marvellous without the probable, 
** becaufe it is reprefented as proceeding from na- 
** rural caufes without the interpofition of any God, 
*' or rather, fupernatural power capable of producing 
" it'." But furely this inftance was ill chofen. The 
[)0CC makes ^neas fay, on this occafion, 

• — '■ Le retour {fays BolTu) d'on homme en fa matfen, it la 
*' querdle de deux autres, n'ayjnt rien li'- grai)d en foi, dei'ien- 
** nent Aei aflions illullres & importantef, lorique i^ans le chnix 
" del noms, le poete dit que c'cfi rUlylTe qui letourre en Ithi- 

, " que, k. que c'ell Achille i Agamemnon qui queteDent." — He 
Kies on, " Mais il y a ilea aflions qui d'elles nieme; font trei 
ij.itnportantes, comnie I'eJlahliffeir.iBt, su la n.itit d'wt eial, ou 
'" ■■ ( religiew. Telle eft donc I'aSicn de I'EneMe." lib. ii, 
g. He faw here a iemarkable difference in (he fubJFfls j 
If ftrange this fhould not have led bim lO fee that ihe ^mii Ig 
a difieieoc rpi:cies. 

' Ce qui eft beau dans Homere pourrcil avoir e« mal rer^d 
-' '"1 ouvrages d'un poctt du terns d'Aogulle. J^cik, lib. iii. 

* Mr. Addifon'i fVcrii, vol. iii, p. 316. quarto edir, 1721. 
Vol. I. S Nyra- 
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Nymphas venerabar agitftes, 
Gradivumque patrem, Gcricis qui prsefidet arrisy 
Rite fecundarcnt vifus OMiNque levarenc\ 

Now omens were of two kinds ', the natural and fu* 
pcrnatural. This in qucftion, was of the latter fort, 
produced by the intervention of the Gods, as appean^ 
by his calling this adventure, monstra deum:F 
was of the nature of thofe portentous Jhowers ofbUii, 
fo frequently occurring in the ronnan hiftory. ftnilt' 
the poet was certainly within the bounds of the pro- 
bable, while he told no more than what their gravcft 
writers did not fcruple to record in their annals. ; 
But this was not done merely to raife admiration^' 
He is here (as we obfervc) in his legiflative chtAri:- 
ter; and writes to poflcfs the people of the intcrpo- 
Iition of the Gods, in omens and PRODicrss. This 
was the method of the old Lawgivers, So Plutarch, 
as quoted above, tells us, ^* that with divioaido^is 

^ Lib. iii. 

^ Ulyfies, in Homer, mentions both thefe forts in the ibllofr- 
iBg lines, 

Ziv waTt^f t» (A, ■ 

The word omen in its proper fenfe iignifies future ret fignmm^ qud 
ix/ermone Uquentis < apitur, Tully fays, lib. i. Di'vin. •• Pythi* 
** gorei non folum voces deorum obfervarunt, fed etiam homi- 
<* num, qux vocant oraina."" This fort of omen was fiippofed 
to depend much upon the will of the perfon concerned in the 
event. Hence the phr&fes accepit cmeuy arripuit onmn^ This* «s 
we fay, was its firft and proper fignification. It was afterwards 
applied to things^ as well as nxo^ds. So Paterculus fpeaking of 
the head of Sulpicius on the rol^rnm, fays it was *veiut omen tm- 
mi^intis prrfi,riptionis. And Suetonius of Auguftus: '* Aufpida 
** qusdam & omina pro certiffimis obfervabat. Si mane (ibi cal- 
*' ceus perperam, ac fmifter pro dextero induceretur, ut dirum,** 
It was ufed dill in a larger fenfe to fignify 2Lxr augury ^ as by TuIIy, 
De Di*v. lib. i. 

Sic aquil« clarum £rmavit Jupiter omen. 

And ladly, in the rooft generical fenie of all, for a portent or 
}rodlgy in general^ as in the place before us. 

"and 
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*' and OMENS* Lycurgus fanftified the Laccdeino- 
" nians, Numa the Romans, Ion the Athenians, aild 
" Deucalion ail the Greeks in general j and fay hopes 
*' and fears kept up in them the awe and reverence 
" of Rehgion." The fcenc of this adventure is laid, 
with the utmoft propriety, on the unciviUzed, in- 
hofpitable lliores of Thrace, to infpire horror for 
barbarous wianfurs, and an appetite for focial life. 
On this account it is that our poet here deferts 
the Mythologifts, and makes the age of civil 
POLICY, (the time when men were firft brought 
out of a ftate of nature) the golden age, and Sa- 
turn to govern in it. Thus Evander fays, 

Haec nemora indigenEe fauni nymph^ue tene- 
. , , ; bant' 
-.jQceis ncque mos, neque cultus eratj neque jun- 

gere taiiros, 
. Aut componere opes norant, aut parcere parto : 

Sed rami atque aTper vi(5lii venatus alebat. 

Primus ab s:therio vcnic Saturnus Olympo— 

!s genus indocile, ac di^crfum montibus altis, 

COMFOSUIT, LEGEEQUE DEDIt''. 

Whereas Ovid, who fpcaks the fenfe of the Mytho- 
logids, makes the goldfn age to be ibe Jiale of »«- 
tun, and Saturn to govern there, before the erec- 
tion of dvi'l folf/j. 

Aurea prima fata c^ ^tas, qua;, vindice nullo, 
Sponte fua, sine lege fidcm reftuniq-ue colebat. 
Pcena metufque aberant : nec verba mimacia 

EIXO 

^re legebantur: nec fupplex turba timebant 

JuDicis ora fui. 

Ipfa quoque immunis rafiroqne intadta, nec ullifli^ 
Saucia voraenbus, per fe dabat omnia tellus : 
Contentique cibis nullo cogente creatis, 
Arbuteos fcetus, montanaque fragra legebant, 
Cornaque & in iiuris hxrentia mora rubctis, 
* Lib, viii. 

S 2 EC 
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Et qtm decidmitit pttda Joiis aiHbore {^wki* 

Vcr erac atcntum— 

PdftqtKun Satukno tenebrofii in Tuaam nifib-« 

Tom prinram fuUere dotnos 

ftmiiTa term prtmumf longis CerealiU SoUm 
Obraoi func, prefliqae jugo gemuere javeodS. 
Fcf it lerved the grave jpurpofe of die pbnlofcfttr 
Fnet CO decry the ftale 01 nature; and it fiiited dk 
ftiKtful piintiQgs of the mythokigic Poec ta^rMM* 
•fllcMd it- 
Bat eirery thing in thb poem poiots t& great ud 
pdUic Olds. The tumiftg ihefliips smi9 /e^ddtk^ 
in the ninth book, has the appearance o£ fooieritiflg 
in6fticel]r more eiitravagant, than the w^ik Jrtffh[ 
bhtdy and has been more generally and fevad; 
oenfbred 1 and indeed^ if defended, it muft be on ocJKr 
principles. The pbilofophic conuncntntors of Ho- 
mer's poem* bad brought the fantaftic refineioent 
of Allegory into great vogue. We may eftimatt the 
capacity of Virgirs judgment in not catching at fo 
alluring a bait, by obferving that fome of the great* 
eft of the modern epic poets, who approached aear- 
^ft to Virgil in genius, have been betrayed by it. 
Yet here and there, our poet, to convey a political 
precept, has employed an ingenious allegory in paf- 
iing. And the adventure in quellion. is, I tbiok, 
of this number. By the transformation of the ibips 
into fea-deities, he would inflnuate, I fuppofe, the 
fi^eat advantages of culcivating a naval power; fuch 
as extended commerce, and the dominion of the 
Ocean; which, in poetical language, 13 becoa>ing, 
deities of the Jea. 
Mortalem eripiam formam< magnique jubebo 
iEquoris efle Deas 
He explains the allegory more clearly in the follow-' 
ing book, where he makes thefe transformed fea^ 
nyn^phs accompany JGneas, and his fleet of auzili^ 
ries, through the Tyrrhene fca. 

' Meum. lib. i*. 
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Aique illi medio in fpatio chorus, ecce, iuarum 

^Occur^t comitum : nymph^e, quas alma Cybele 
Numen habere maris, nymphalque e navibus effe 
Juflerat 
Agnofcunt longe regem luftrantque choreis. 
This Mlnifterial hiot was the more important and 
ieafonabli:, as all Odtavius's traverfes, in his way to 
Empire, were from his want of a fufficient naval 
Power; firfl: in his War with Brutus and Caffius, 
and afterwards with Sextus, the fonof Pompey the 
Great. Nor was it, at this time, lefs flattering to 
Augullus ; to whom the A]p:;andrians erefted a mag- 
nificent Temple, Porticoes, and fucred Groves, where 
i^c was worfiiiped under the tide of C^SAR THE 
IPPROTECTOR AND PATRON OF SAILORS. 
KSo he became a Sea-God and at the head of thefe 
:Ci>Jdijfes. For as one of his Flatterers faid, 
*• Pnefcnti tibi maturos largimur honores: 
*• Jurandafque tuum per nomen ponimusaras." 
k^ As the not taking the true fcope of the Mneis, 

r« ■ - ■ • 
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"concerning the plan and condaSl of the poem; fo 
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hath it likewife, concerning the CharaSen. The 
PIETY of jEneas, and his high veneration for the 
Gods, fo much offends a celebrated French writer ■", 
•Jihat he fay3, the hero was fitter to found a religion " 
•than a monarchy. He did not know, that the image 
X){ a perfect Lawgiver is held out to us in .ffineas : 
and had he known that, he had perhaps been igno- 
rant, that it was the office of fuch a one to found 
fsligions aiid colleges of priefts ", as well as Hates 

" Monfieur de St. Evremont. 
" i. e. a comniiinily of monki, 

** 'S-Aa. UfOf^i^iii, 
IsarHtmirii s^aSw tiki ^ttinaDimnt, 
'Of v!(it^ aOlHIE nOAEIS KJ EAEtMATO NHOYE 

aoanatoiz, tDfWT®. Ji<^ A;;QpnnnN baiiaeteen. 

5 ^ and 
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and corporations. And Virgil tells us this t^as the 
office of his hero, 

Dum conderet urbem, 
Inferretque deos Latio 

On the other hand Turnus, whole nianners are cod* 
trailed with thofc of our Hero, is, on his very firft 
appearance, marked out by his irreverence to the 
Pricftcls of Juno. But the humanity of ^neas of- 
fends this critic as well as his piety \ he calls him a 
mere St. Swithin, always raming. The beamy of 
that circumftance efcaptd him. It was proper oo 
rcprefenr a pcrfecl Lawgiver as quickly couched with 
all the affedtions of humanity : and the example was 
the rather to be inforced, bccaufc vulgar Poliucians 
are but too generally feen divefted of thefe common 
notices ; and the habit of vulgar heroilm is apt to 
induce paffions very oppofite to them. Thus Vir^ 
having painted Turnus in all the colours of Achil- 
les, and ^ncas in thofe of Heftor (for the fubjcft 
of the Iliad being the deftrudlion of a vicious and 
corrupt Community, the fitteft inftrument w^s a bni* 
tal warrior, acer^ iracundus^ fuch as Achilles ; and 
the fubjeft of the Mneid being the ereflion of a great 
and virtuous Empire, the fitteft inftrument was a 
pious patriot, like Heftor,) Turnus, I fay, was to 
be charadterifed as one delighting in biood and 
flaughter. 

Saevit amor ferri, & scelerata infania belli, 
Ira fuper p— 

And, to make this paflion the more deteftable, the 
Poet tells us it was infpired into him by a Fury. But 
when he reprefents ^neas as accepting the favour- 
able figns from Heaven, which pulhed him on to 
war, he draws him, agreeable to fuch a charader^ 



^ Lib. vli. V, 461. 
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compaflionating the miferies which his very enemies* 
by their breach of faith, were to fufier in it. 

Heu. quantse miferis cfedes Laurcntibus inflanr! 

Quas pcenas mihi, Turne, dabis ! quam muita 
per undas 
, Scuta virum, galeafque, & fortia corpora volves, 

Tibri pater! pofcant acies, & fcedera rumpanc '. 

But the circumdances of his Miftrcfs, as well as 
tliofeofhis Rival, are artfully contrived to fet off 
His Piety. On excufing his departure 10 the en- 
raged Queen of Carthage, as forced by the com- 
mand of the Gods, flic is made to anfwer him with 
this Epicurean feoff, 
' *' Scilicet is fuperis labor eft, ca cvra qitietos 

' "SOLLICITAT' 

very properly put into the mouth of a Woman im- 
merfed in voluptuous pleafures. Yet the Poet takes 
care to tell us, that her impiety. like Turnus's delijiht 
in blood and Daughter, was infpired by the Furies. 

'* Heu! Furiis incenfa feror 

But there is a further beauty in this circumftance of 
the Epifode. Thefe two Lovers are made the Foun- 
ders of the two Hoftile States of Rome and Car- 
thage. So, this was to infinuate (in fupport of the 
author's main purpofe) That it was want of religion 
which Qccafioned the Punica Fides -, and tke pious 
culture of it, which created the 

j^//<c Moenia Rom<e. 
Again, the Hero was to be drawn no lefs mafter of 
himfelf, under the charms of the foftcr paflions, 
than under the violence of the rougher and more 
horrid. M. Voltaire fays, 

^ LJb. viii. V. 537, ' Lib. iv, 

fc ' S 4 Virgilc 
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A plus d* art, mutant d* barmpiMca . . 
• JMais il s' epuifc avec Didon^ 

:^ %% f^^^. ^ 1^ fin JLavinic.. 

But this ingenious man did not cofifidflr, fltA tfe 
9|Mibde of i>ido and jEncas ^as aot ^vm 'CMffiiik 
IMftC i^ii fioein with an amufing ule of -a fcne ^ 
venture, but to ezpofe the public miichiefii uliA 
"(^(efronfi Rulers' indulgbg themlelvis intt&Vo* 
niptuous weaknefs, while they become * 

.' Regnorum immemores, turpique ctipidine captos. 
dShtt Poet therefore had defeated lib own AtBgs i; 
when he had recovered his Hero from this weakicft» 
a^ made him fay of his deftined Empire in Itafar, 

«-— hie Amor, hasc Pacria -eft' — ?— 

If when he had periefted his Charader and faroi^ 
4fim to the end of his labours, he had ft^ dam 
jfim ftrUggling with this impotent and unruly nt 
fion. 

Nor IS the view, in which we place this poem, 
lefs ferviceable to the vindication of the Poet's other 
•rfiarafters. The learned author of the Enquiry into 
the life and wriiitjgs of Homer y will allow me to dtf- 
fcr from him, in thinking that thofe uniform man- 
fiers in the ^neis, which he fpeaks of, was the rf- 
'fed of defign, not, as he would have ft, 'of ctfftom 
'and habit: *' Virgil, fays he, bad feen much of the 
« fplendor of a court, the magnififencc of a palace, 
*' and the grandeur of a royal equipage : accordingly 
«' his rcprefentations of that part of life, are more 
•* auguft and (lately than Homer's. ' He has a great- 
*•* er regard to decency, and thofe polilhed manners, 
** that render men fo much of a piece, and make 
** them all refemble one another in their condu&and 
" behaviour *." For the JEneis being a fyflcm of 
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Politics, what this writer calls tbe et'ernily of a go- 
vemtneitty the form of a tnagijirature, and plan of^o~ 
rninion, mud needs be familiar with -the Romanpoe!\ 
and nothing coutd be inore to his purpofe, thzn a 
reprefentacion of potijhed mannen ; it bang the Lc- 
gidacor's oifice to tame and break men to humanity; 
snd CO make them difguifc, at leall, if they cannoc 
be brought to lay afide, their favage habits. 

But this key to the ^neis not only clears up 
many pallages obnoxious to the critics, but adds 
intinite beauty to a great number of incidents 
throughout the whole poem ; of which take the 
'following iriftances, the one, in Religion, and the 
other, in civil Policy. 

I. j^neas, in the eighth book, goes to the Court 
of Evander, in order to engage him in a confede- 
racy againfl: the common enemy. He finds the 
king and his people bufied in the celebration of an 
annual lacrifice. The purpofe of the voyage is dif- 
pjtched in a lew lines, and the whole epifode is taken 
up in a maEier altogether foreign to it, that is to 
lay, the facrifjce, the fea'l, and a long hillory of 
Heicules's adventure with Cacns. But it is done 
with great art and propriety; and in order to intro- 
duce, into [his political poem, that famous inflttute 
pf Cicero, fin his book Of Laws, defigned to mo- 
«3erate the cxceB of labouring fiipcrftition, the ig- 
not£ ceremonla, as he calls them, which at that dme 
.Jo much abounded in Rome — " Uivos & cos, qui 
■ " ccelelles fcmpcr Iwbiti, colunio, Sc olios, quos 

• EN DO COEI O MEKITA V0CAVER1>JT, ! I £ R C U- 

LiM, Liberum, ^tculapium, Caftorem. PoIJo- 
' cem, Quirinum" — Thus copied by Virgil, in Uk 
Cbcginning of Evander's fpeech to jEneas. 

Hex Evandrus ait: Non hsc folemma nobis. 
Has ex more dapes, fcanc lanii numinis aram 

VANA SUPERSTITIO VETtRUMQlTE ICMASA 01- 
ORUM 

Impo- 
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...Itiipc^uit. S^jis^ hofpes Trojaoe, pericUs 

.. iServati facimus, mbritosqus novamus horo 

RES— 

• I. 

'A' teflon of great importance to the pagan Lawgiver. 
This Vana fuperftitio ignara veterum deorum was, as 
we have (hewn, a matter he took much care to ttc- 
tify in the Myjieries\ not by deftroying that fpcdcs 
of idolatry, the worfhip of dead men, which was in- 
deed his own invention, but by (hewing why they 
paid that worfhip ; namely, for benefits done to the 
whole race of mankind, by thofe deified Heroes* 

Quare aglte, o juvenes ! tantarum in tnunere Unk^ 
dtim^ &c. 

The conclufion of Evander*s fpeech, 

COMMUNEMQITE VOCATE DEUM, & datC viw 

volentes, 

alludes to that other inftitute of Cicero, in the lame 
book Of Laws. *' Separatim nemo habe(£t Dcos: 
•• neve novos, neve advenas, nifi publice adfcitos, 
•* PRiVATiM coliinto." Of which he gives the 
reafon in his comment, ** fuofque Deos, aut Novos 
•* aut Alienigenas coli, confufionem habec rcligio- 
V num, & ignotas ceremonias." 

Nor fhould we omit to obferve a further bcantjr 
in this epifode ; and, in imitation, ftill, of Cicero; 
who, in his book Of Laws, hath taken the bcft of 
the Roman Inftitutes for the foundation of his fyf- 
tem: For the worlhip of Hercules, as introduced 
by Evander, and adminiftred by the Potitii on 
the altar called the ara maxima, was, as Dion. 
Hal. and Livy tell us, the oldefl: eflrablilhment in 
Rome ; and continued for many ages in high vene- 
ration. To this the following lines allude, 

Hanc ARAM luco ftatuit, quas maxima Icmper, 

&c. 
— 'Jamquc facerdotes, primufque Potitius, ibant. 

Bat 
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' But Vii^il was fo learned in all that concerned the 

Koman ritual, that it was a common faying, (as we 

co!le£l from ^■i.x:\o\i\Mh)ViTgdm5no^er Pontifextna- 
ximus - videivr : And that wrirer not apprehending 

I xk\t reafon of fo exad an attention to facred things, 

[ being igiioiant of the nature of the pocnri, fays. Mi- 
lt a m'um eft hujus poetEE et circa noltra et circa ex- 
terna farra doftrinam '. 

2. In the n'l-nth book we have the fine epifode of 
I\'ifus and furyalus; which prefents us with many 

, new graces, when confideird (which it ought to be) 
as a reprtfentaiion of one of the mou famous and 

' /ingular of the grecian Inftitutions. Crete, thai 
ancient and celebrated School of legiQation, had a 
civil cuftoni, which the Spartans firft, and after- 

. wards all the principal cities of Grwce " borrowed 

from 

* Satar. 1. iii. c 6. 

■ The Etrufci feeni to have bad ilie r^me cufloro, in which 
the public repofed ii* laft confidence. Livy tells us, that in the 
444'^ year of Rome, when the affairs of this people were grown 
oefperate by the repeated defeats of iheir armies, they had re- 
courfe to the Uxjacra, as their lall refuge. Of whicli the hifto- 

rian gives this fuccinft and obfcure account, " ad Vadimoni'i* 

" jacum Etriitci iegr facrata coafto cxercitD, quum i!ir •viruin le~ 
" g'Ifet, quantis nunquam alias ante fimul copjis, fimul animii 
" di:iiicarunt," &c, lib. ix. The conimentatora are at a lofs for 
the meaning of thts_^,'«iy /ani, in raifing an army where every 
foldier was to chufc his fellow. I certainly think it to be the Jn- 
fliiuiion in qiieiUon : the Etrufci were defcended fiom the Pelafgi, 
and had afterwards civilized and polllhed thennfelret by Grecian 
ctiftoms, as one tnay well fuppofc from the charafler Livy givei 

of them in this book " Ciere educatus apud hofpiies, Etrufcis 

" inde liicris eruditus erat: habet autores, vulgo turn Roma- 

" ncG [)ue.'os, iicuc nunc (Jixcis, ita Eirufcu liiiris emdiri fali- 
" tos." Bui, in general, the giving a traditive original even to 
the Rioft charaftcriltic cuftoms, is very fallacious. Mahomet, 
whu certainly did not BORROW from the ancient Grecian prac> 
ticei. yei ellablifhed the fame kind of Fr.iternity amnngft his fo]. 
lowers. In the firft year of the Hegira. See Abul feda De liia 
Alahemmedti, cap, zfi, ini[, J)t Fralirntlaie i'Jtiiiita inlf NUJIe- 
mei. And, what is ftill more cxtnordinary, the MilEonaries aC- 
{me u>, that, it is one of the mofl facred Jnftituuojii amongft ihe 
H-artioi- 
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iikm thrm, for «very man of diftingufflied valour cr 
|Mfck>vi to adopt a favourite youth, for wkofe edo- 
<Mt6ock he was anfwerable, and whofe manners hehal 
|be care of forming. Hence Nifus is laid to be 

AC£RRIMUS ARMIl&y 

Hyitacides ; 

And Euryalus, 

Comes £uryalus, quo PuxcHRioR ^oer 
. Non fuit ^neadum, Trojana neque induit armi; 
iGka puER prima fignans intonsa j.uv£nta. 

jyhe Lovers (as they were called) and their YOorBS 

wways ferved and fought together j fo Virgil i 

Itheie: 

His amor unus erat, parieerque in bella ruebaoti. 
Turn quoque communi portam ftatione tcnebant 

The Lovers ufed to make prefents to their ftvoa'ritc 
youths. — So Nifus tells his friend : 

Si, TiBi, quae posco promittunt (nam mibi faSj 
Fama fat eft) &c, 

warrior-nations of the free people in North America. W4 

becaufe it fu exactly refembles the Grecian, in all its circoin- 

fiances, I fliall give, as 1 find it defcribed by one of their bdi 

writers. *.' Lhacun parmi eux a un ami a peu pres de fon agCt 

V auquel il s'attache, et qui s'attache a lui par des liens in* 

** diifolubles. Deux hommes aind unis pour leur interet com- 

** mun, doivent tout faire & tout rifquer pour s'entr'aider, &fc 

f fecourir mutuellement ; la mort meme^ a ce quails cro\tnt^ uitt 

^Jifare que four un terns: ils c^mptent bien de Jle rejoinire ioM 

•* V autre monie pour nejiphu quitter^ perfuades qu'ils y aarODteo- 

•f core befoin Tun de Tautre, — On ajoute, que ces amis, qoand 

.V ils fe trouvcnt eloignes les uns des autres, s'invoquent reciprO' 

..•* quement dans les perils, ou ils fe recontrent ; ce qo'il feot 

f* fans doute entendre de leurs genies tutelaires. Les presens 

Vyi»/ les noeuis de ces aJ/ociatio»s, Tinteret Sc le befoin les fortifi* 

.?* cnt; c'ell un fecours fur lequel on peut prefque toujours comp' 

. •• ter. ^el^ues uns pretendent quils s"y g/ijfe du defordre ; mais 

..** j*ai fujet de croire qu'au moiens cela n'elt pas general/' J^uu 

jtuld\n 'voyage dam V Amerique SeptentnoMale ^ar UP, de Cl'arli- 

sjcfx. tome vi. p. 14* ' ' 

6 • The 
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The ftatcs of Greece,, where this Ihftkatiod prevail. 

ed, reaped fo many advantages froai it; diat thef . 

gave k the greateft fincoura^ment by their laws : i& 

that Cicero, in his book Of a republic^ obferwd;' 

<< opproforio fuiflfe adolefcoitibus fi amatorisi noil ha-' 

^* bercnt ?'* Virgil hos: been equally intent to re^-' 

commend it by all the charms of poetry a^d^^^' 

quence. The amiable charader, the ^SoStxngcK*' 

cumftance, . the tenderoels of diftre&y arc all inimi-^ 

tably painted. ^ ' 

The youth fo educated,, were found to be the bcft* 

bulwark of their country, and moft formidable t& 

the enemies of civil liberty. On which account, the' 

Tyrants, wherever they prevailed, ufcd all their arti' 

to fupprefs an Inftiturion fo oppofite to private in- 

tereft and ambition. The annals of ancient Gneece 

afford many examples of the bravery of thcfe Bands, 

who chearfully attempted the moft hazardous adven-' 

tures "*. So that Virgil did but follow the cuftom of 

ibe beft policied States (which it was much for fais^ 

honour to do) when he put thefe two friends on one 

of the mod daring aflions of the whole war^ as old 

Aletes underftood it : 

pi patrii, quorum Temper fub numine Troja eft, 
Non tamen omnino Teucros delete paratis. 
Cum tales animos juvenum, & tarn certa tulifliij^ 
• Pcftora. 



"^ One can hardly account for that llrange miftake of the Ab- 
be Velly in his elegant Hiftory of France, where fpeakinig of 
thek/rafernitlis in arms amongft the Northern Nations, (for na- 
ture dictates the fame pradtice to all, in the fame circumfUnces) 

he fays -" On n'cn trouve aucun vestige chez ces fierce 

Republiqaes qui s'etoient attribue T eft>rit et la politcfle ^ Tex- 
dufion de tout autre Penple : mais elles font de toate aticien- 
BCte chez les Nations Scptentrionale?, que la Grece & T ftalie 
plutot civilifees, ont juge Apropos de nommer Sauvages ^ Bar- 
oares.** Tom, v^ p. 58^ 
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Plutarch, fpeakingof theXhebans, in the Li/f 
TttopUai, layj, that " Gorgias firft enrolled ilit 
■* SACRED BAND, conQding ot three hundred cho&t 
•' men ; and that this corpfe was faid to be coa>i 
"pofed of LOVERS and their friends- It is n ' 
"ported, fays he, that it continued unconqueredti 
•* the battle of Cha;ronca ; and when, after that ai 
•* tion, Philip was furveying the dead, and camew*^ 
" the very fpot where thefe three hundred fell, «ln> 
•' had charged in clofe order fo fatally on the'Ma- 
•* ccdonian lances, and obferved how they lay heap- 
" ed upon one another, he was amazed, and being 
" told, that tliis was the band of Lovers and iWr 
" Friends^ he buril into tears, and faid, Accurfdlt 
**^tb^ who can fufpsH that tbej'e men either did ir 
*^fi^ered any tbin^ dijhoiuji. But certainly (conii- 
" nues my author) this inftitutton of Levers did not 
" arife in Thebes, as the poets feigned, irom liw 
** PASSION of Laius, but from the wisdom of 1* 
*' giOators *." Such was the Friendfhip our poa 
** would here reprelent, where he lays, 

Nifus AMORE Pio pueri — 
and where he makes Afcanius call Euryalus, 

Venerande puer — 
The one dies in defence of the odier ; revenges bii 
death; and then falls with him» like the Lovers, itv 
ihc SACRED BAND ; 

■ Tbi f fij* ^X"' ^f ?'«=■'*' o'i"»'"»ia'l» Tofyiim «fjTe<, i* *V 
«>iVlii1iij' lie ti filii Tti' t^x™ ■$•4*' Ttf( .ixpuf s ipI^uTr**-. tji c^ 

n'(URK( Saopuiowfo, itj «!t6j(tn« «; o t«> i|iir*> kJ t» tfuftinit im 

jjBI «^;[y» liromSilK. ''0^a•c Ji TB( *rifi TB( ipariic cotiifii^af, ox ""'*'( 
•I «iiin1iu ^ymn, &vSa,iaif ts AaiV w^lSft' '^fX-^' •actfirva, tiMt' » 

HOUOeETAi. Vol. ii. p. ziS, 219. Btiau. cd, 

moriens 
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moriens anirtiam afcftiiHt hoftl. 
Turn fuper exanimcm fefe projecit amicuM 
CohfbfTus, placidaquc ibi dcmum morte quicvlt. 

And here let it be obferved, that, as this epifode is 
given for a picture of this, Inftitution in it's purity ; 
fo, in the Enemies* quarter, he Hath given another 
drawing of it, in it's degeneracy and corruption : for 
the SACRSP BAND, like the MYSTERIES, underwent 
the common fate of time and malice. 

4 

— Tu quoque flaventem prima lanugine malas 
Dum fequcris Clyiium infelix, nova gaudia Cydon 
Dardania ftratus dextra fecurus amorum , 
Qui juvcnum tibi Temper crane, mifefande jaceres^ 

The poet hath obferved the fame condudt, as we fhail 
iee hereafter, with regard to the pure and the corrupt 

MYSTERIES. 

Before I leave thefc previous circumftances, permit 
me only to take notice, that this was the fecondfpedes 
of the Epxc POEM i our own country-man, Milton, 
having produced the third: for juft as Virgil rivaled 
Homer, fo Milton was the emulator of both. He 
found Homer poflcffed of the province of morali- 
ty ; Virgil of politics : and nothing left for him, 
but that of RELIGION. This he feized, as ambiti*- 
ous to (hare with them in the Government of the 
poetic world : and by means of the fupcrior dignitjr 
of his fubjeft, hath gotten to the head of that Tri- 
umvirate which took fo many ages in forming. Thcfe 
are the three fpecies of the Epic poem ; for its largeft 
fphere is buman action ; which can be only confi- 
dered in a morale a political^ or religious view : and 
thcfe the three great makers ; for each of their 
Poems was ftruck out at a heat, and came to pcrfar- 
tion from its firfl: effay. Here then the grand Scene 

y LmX. vtr^ 324. 

4 y^ 
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was dofed : and all furtUer improvemenu of h. 
Epic ac an end. , 

It being now undetdood, that ttie iEneis 'n isdt 
flyle of ancient Icgiflaiion, it would be hard lo think 
that fo gre^t a maiter in his arc, fbould ovrHook i 
DOCTRINE, wliich, we have ftiewn, was the foundi- 
rion and fopporf of ancient Politics % namely a/wri 
ft*tt ef rewards and punifhrnents. Accordingly be 
badi given us a. complete fydem of it^ in inuuiioo 
of his models, which were Plato's vifian of Erus, ad 
TuUy's dnam of Sdpio. Again, as the Lawgira 
took care to fopport this Dotinne by a very extn*! 
dinary Inllitution, and to commemorate it by a biti( 
which had all the aHuremenc of fpedlaclc; and if- 
forded matter for the ucmofl embellifhments of poe- 
try, we cannot but confefs a defcription of fodi • 
Scene would add largely to the grace and elegance «' 
his work i and muft conclude he would be invited to 
attempt it. Accordingly, we fay, he hath done this 
likcwife, in the allegorical defcent of ^neai m 
Hell J which is no other than an enigmaticaJ repff' 
fentation of his initiation into thb mvste- 

t-IES. 

Virgil was to reprefent an Heroic Lawgiver in th( 
perlbn of ^neas ; now, imitiatiqn into thcM- 
jitriti was what fandificd liis Character and enobled 
his Funflion. Hence we find all the ancient HeroB 
and Lawgivers were, in fafl:, initiated ■. And il 
was no wonder the Lcgidator fhould endeavour by 
his exsmpie to give credit to an infticuiion of his own 
creating. 

Another reafon for the Hero's initiation was th' 
important inftruftions the founders of Empire tt- 



EifiiKinf Ti Sill iuXfu 3' iyyftip ^CCuti 

Horaeti Fragm. UjiKs^inCtr, apudPauf. G"'"*' 
ceived 
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ceived in matters that concerned their office *, as 

we may fee in the ftcond feflion of the third 

book. 

A third reafon for his initiation, was their ciiftom 
of feeking fupport and infpirarion from the God who 
prefided in the Myfteries ''. 

A fourth reafon for his initiation, was the circum- 
flance in which the poet has placed him, iinfettled 
in his affairs, and anxious about his future fortune. 
Now, amongft the ufes of initiation, the advice and 
direftion of che oracle was not the leaft : and an 
oracular bureau was fo necellary an appendix to fome 
of the MyJiej'h'Sy as particularly the Samolhracianr 
that Plutarch, fpeaking of Lyfander's initiation ■ 
there, exprefles it by a word that fignifies eonfuUing 
the eraeU, 't* SI S«asSf«'iiii xfi""?"*^"'!""^' &c. on 
this account, Jaibn, Orpheus, Hercules, Caftor, and 
(as Macrobius fays ') Tarquinius Prifcus, were every 
one of them initiated into the Myfteries. 

All this the poet feems clearly to have intimated in 
the fpeech of Anchifes to his fon : 

Ledos juvcnes fortiflima corda, 

Defer in Italiani. — Gens dura atque afpera cultu 

DeieHaiida tibi Latio eft. Bitis tamen ante 

Inf ERNAs accede domos — 

Turn genus omnc tuum, &, qu^ denlur mcsnia, 

DISCES^. 




324- 

* Lib, i!i. cap. 4. 



i^iD. 111. cap. 4. 

The rheior Sopater, in his aiaip;'™? ^•htiMTut, makes Pericles 



< The rhelor Sopater, in his Aiaifr'cu^ 
fay, Tliriew TxTi i' tfuvsriii Sja't, t»to( fit 

" jEii. V. vcr. 72(1. ii fco. 



" jEii. V. vcr. 723, ii fcq. 

Vot. I. 
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A fifth reafbn was the conforming to the old po- 
pular tradition, which faid, that ievcral other Heroes 
of the Trojan times, fuch as Agamemnon and Ulyt 
fcs, had been initiated *. 

A fixrh and principal was, that Augustus, who 
was fhadowed in the perfon of ^neas, had been ini- 
tiated into the Eleusinian Myfteries*. 

While the Myjleries were confined to Egypt, their 
native country, and while the Grecian Lawgivers 
went thither to be initiated, as a kind of defignarioo 
to their office, the ceremony would be naturally dc- 
fcribed, in terms highly allegorical. This was, in 

* AyofUfjifotu ^affi fUfivr.fMfot, If ruMtxsi ^^'■b «roXx7 kJIqI T^wi, 
vtof. Scholia ApoUoo. Rhod* Arg. lU). i. ver. 916. 

' Suet. Oft. c. xciii, — Hence the reader will be able to jodgt 
^ the delicacy of tade, and accuracy of difcernBient, in a late 
Writer ; who, in a book called Elinunts of Crttici/m, corrcfis 
Virgil's want of judgment in this part of the JEneis^ after having 
given inftances of defedls full as notorious, in the GeorgUs, " An 
** epifode in a narrative Poem (fays this Man of Tafte) being, in 
** efFeft, an Acceflbry, demands not that drift union with the prin- 
** cipal fubje^, which is requifite betwixt a whole and its conili' 
•* tuent parts. The relation however, of Principal and A<ct^«} 
•* being pretty intimate, an Epifode loosely connefted wilb 
•* the principal fubjeft will never be graceful. I give for 
•* AN EXAMPLE the dfcetit of jEneas ir.to Hdlj which cm- 
•* ploys the 6th Book of the iEneid. The Reader is not pri» 
.** FARED for this important event. No cause is assigned 
•* that can make it appear necessary, or even natural, tofuf- 
" fpend, for fo long a time, the principal adion," &c. &c. V. \t 
p. 38,-— The Critic having told us that a firia union is net requirti 
hetnueen tkt Principal ond /^cce/Jhry^ finds fault with the Jcceforj^ 
that no caufe is given to make it appear, that it is necessary 
to the principah However I ought not to be too fevere on this 
great Critic, (ince the ObTervation was certainly made on parpofc 
to recommend my interpretation of this defcent into Hell ; which 
fliews, if not the necfffity^ yet the infinite grace and beauty of this 
noble Acce/fory^ and the clofe and natural connexion it has with 
iti PrindpaU 

•* t part, 
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part, owing to the genjus of the Egyptian manners ; 
in part, to the humour of Travellers ; but niofl: of 
all, to the policy of Lawgivers j who, returning 
home, to civilize a barbarous people, by Laws and 
Arts, found it ufeful and necefiary (in order to fupport 
their own charaflers, and to eftablifh the fundamental 
principle of a future state) to reprefent ttai initi- 
ation, in which, was feen the condition of departed 
mortals in machinery, as an actual descent into 
HELL, This way of fpeaking was ufcd by Orpheus, 
Bacchus, and others 5 and continued even after the 
Myjieries were introduced into Greece, as appears by 
the fables of Hercules, Caftor, Pollux, and The- 
iens's defcent into hell. But the allegory was generally 
fo circumftanced, as to difcover the crutli concealed 
under it. So Orpheus is faid to gee to hell by the 
power of his iiarp: 

Thrcicia fretus cithara, fidibusque canoris : 
that is, in quality of Lawgiver ; the harp being the 
known fynibol of his laws, by which lie humanized 
a rude and barbarous people. So again, in the lives 
of Hercules and Bacclius, wc have the true hiftory, 
and the fable founded on it, blended and recorded 
together. For we are told, that they were in tact iti- 
i[ia:ed into the Eleufininn MyjUrUs ; .ind that it was 
juft before their defcent into Hell, as au did and lecu- 
rity in ihatdcfperate undertaking^. Wnich, in plain 
fpeech, was no more, than that they were initiated 
into the UjJ'er- Myjleries before fhey were admitted into 
the greater. The lame may be faid of wh.it is told 
us of TheTeus's adventure. Near Elrufis there was 
a Well, called Callichorus 1 and, adjoining to that, 
a Jione, on which, as the iradicion went, Ceres fat 
[own, fad and weary, on her coming to Eleufis. 



I 



fat ^47*- ifSa'h jBftflotai. ><; to 9if?©- T«( ixir« s«{iis( «a(a »!( 

T % Hence 
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Hence the ftone was named Agelaftus, the melancho- 
h ftotK ^. On which account it was deemed unlaw- 
ful for the Initiated to fit thereon. *' For Ceres (fays 
•* Clemens) wandering about in fearch of hcrdaugh- 
" ter Proferpine, when fhe came to Eleufis, grew • 
^^ weary, and fat down melancholy on the fide of a 
** well. So that, to this very day, it is unlawful 
** for the Initiated to fit down there, left they, who 
•* are now become perfeft, Ihould ieem to imitate 
** her in her defolate condition */* Now let us fee 
what, theytell us concerning Thefeus*s defceitf into 
hell.^ " There is alfo a ftone (fays the fcholiaft on 
^ Ariftophanes) called by the Athenians, Agelaftus; 
•* on which, they fay, Thefeus fat when he was me- 
^* ditating his defcent into hell. Hence the ftone had 
" its itiamc. Or, perhaps, becaufe Ceres fat there, 
** weeping, when (he fought Proferpine \** AH this 
feerfis plainly to intimate, that the defcent of Thefeus 
was his entrance into the Eleufinian Myjieries. Which 
entrance (as we Ihall fee hereafter) was a fraudulent 
intrufion. 

Both Euripides and Ariftophanes* feem to confirm 
our interpretation of tbefe defcents into hell. Euripi- 
des, in his Hercules furens, brings the hero, juft 
come from hell, to fuccour his family, and dcftrcy 
the tyrant Lycus. Juno, in revenge, perfecutes him 
with the Furies ; and he, in his tranfport, kills his 
wife and children, whom he miftakcis for his enemies. 

^ *Ayi\%r^ 'WiT^ot, So Ovid : 

Hie primum fedlt gelido mccftiirima (a>^ ; 
Jllud Cecropidse nunc quoqu(./r(]^r vocant. 

' *A}\UfjLivri yap rt Ar,u xo^ci f»j'T»}<rt» *tJ? Bvyati^o^ T1J5 xo^, «i^ 
my E^tvatva^ avroxetfMih <cj (p^eccli iviKu&i^ik hwafjufii. Ttiro roTq 

Bai Ti?v lh^oiA,svnv. Clemens Protrept^ 
Equit. Ariftoph. 1.782. . 

-■''-When 
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When he comes to himfclf, he is comforted ,by his 
friend Thefeus ; who would excufe his cxcefTes by the 
criminal examples of the Gods : a confideration, 
.which, as I have oblerved above, gteatly encou- 
raged the people in their Irregularities ; and was 
therefore obviated in the Myrteries, by the deie^tjoti 
of the vulgar errors of po]y[htifm. Now Euripides 
feems plainly enough to have told us what he thought 
of the fabulous defcents into hell, by making Hercu- 
les reply, like one juft come from the celebration of 
of the Myfterics, and entrufted with the ajrojl/n'laii 
*' The examples (fays hej which you bring of the 
*' Gods, are nothing to the purpofe. I cannot think 
*' them guilty of the crimes imputed to them. I 
" cannot apprehend, how one God can be rhe fo- 
" vereign of another God. — A God, who is truJv fo, 
'* ftands in need of no one. Rcjeft w.i [hen thefe 
" idle fables, which the poets teach concerning 
" them." A fzcrei^ which we mult fuppofe^ Thcj 
feus (whofe entrance into the Myflmes was only a 
fraudulent intrufion) had not yet learnt. 

The comic poer, in his Frogs., tells us as plainly 
what he too underftood to be the ancient hcrocrs' de- 
fcent into hell, by the equipage, which he gives to 
Bacchus, when he brings him in, enquiring the way 
of Hercules, h was the cuftom at the celebration of 
the Eitufinian myfterics, as we are told by the Icho- 
liaft on the place, to have what was wanted in thofe 
rites, carried upon afles. Hence the proverb, /IJhmi 
ponat myjieria ■ accordingly the poet introduces Bac- 
chus, followed by his buifoon fervanr Xanthius bear- 
ing a bundle in like manner, and riding on an afs. 
And, left the meaning of this fliould be mirtaken, 
Xanthius, on Hcrculcs's telling Bacchus, that the 
inhabitants of Llyfium were the Initiated, puts in, and 
fays, " And I am the afs cartyhig Mylleriei" This 
was fo broad a hint, that it Teems to have awakened 
the old dreaming fcholiaft ; who, when he comes to 
l 3 that 
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that place, where the Chorus of the Initiated appear, 
tells us, we are not to underftand this fcene as really 
lying in the Elysian fields, but in the Eleusini- 



AN MYSTERIES \ 



Here then, as was the cafe in many other of the 
ancient fables, the pomp of expreflion betrayed wil- 
ling poftericy into the marvellous. But ^vhy need wc 
wonder at this in the genius of more ancient times, 
which delighted to tell the commoneft things in a 
highly figurative manner, when a writer of fo late 
an age as Apuleius, either in imitation of Antiquity, 
or perhaps in compliance to the received phrafeology 
of the Myfteries^ defcribcs his initiation in the fame 
manner. "' Acceffi confinium mortis ; & caicaio 
•* Proferpinae limine, per omni^ vedus clementarc- 
*' meavi : no£ie media vidi foleibi candido corufcan- 
•* tern lumine, Deos inferos & d^os fuperos. Acceffi 
*' coram, & adoravi de proximo"." -^neas couM 
not have dcfcribed his night's joui-ney to his compani- 
ons, after he had been let out of the ivory gate, in 
properer terms, had it been indeed to be underflood 
of a journey into Hell. 

Thus, we fee, Virgil was obliged to have his 
Hero initiated ; and he adually had the authority of 
Antiquity to call this initiation A Befcent into HeU^ 
•H 'EIS AAOr KATABA2I2. Hence fome of the 
pretended Orphic odes, fung at the celebration of the 
M.fteries, bore this title, a name equivalent to 
TEAETAI, or ^lEPOI AOrOX. And furely be made 
ufe of his advantages with great judgment ; for fuch 
a fiftion animates the relatiyn, which, delivered put 
of allegory, had been too cold and infipid for epic 
poetry. 



357. . ■ . 

™ Lib. xi, prope finem. 

We 
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We fee, from -Slneas's urging the example of 
thofe Heroes and Lawgivers, who had been initiated 
before him, that his rcqueft was on]y for an initio 
ation : 

Si potuit manis arceflcre conjugis Orpheus, 
ThreTcia fretus cithara fidibufque canoris : 
Si fratrem Pollux alterna morte redemic, 
Itque reditque viam toties : quid Thefea magnum. 
Quid memorem Alciden ? & mi genus ab Jove 
fummo. 

It is to be obferved, that Thefeus is the only one of 
thefe ancient Heroes not recorded in hiftory to have 
been initiated, though we have fhewn that bis defcent 
into hell was, lil^e that of the reft, only a view 
of the Myjleries. The reafon is, his entrance was a 
violent intrufion. 

Had an old poem, under the name of Orpheus,, 
intituled, A descent into hell, been now extant, 
it would, probably, have (hewn us, that no more 
was meant than Orpheus's initiation ; and that the 
idea of this fixth book was taken from thence. 

But further, it was cuftomary for the poets of the 
Auguftan age to exercife themfelves on the fubjeft of 
the Myjleries y as appears from Cicero, who defires 
Atticus, then at Athens, and initiated^ to fend to 
Chilius, a poet of eminence", ao account of the 
Ekujinian niyfteries ; in order, as it would feem, to 
infert into fome poem he was then writing ^. Thus 
|t appears, that both the ancient and contemporary, 
poets afforded Virgil a pattern for this famous epi- 
fodc. 

" See lib, i. ep. i6. ai Attlcum,. 

® Chilius te rogat & ego ejus rogatu EYMOAnTAf2\' IIATPIA. 
lib. i. epift. 9, ad Att'icjm. On which Vi^lori us obferves, " «ra- 
** r^tafere omnes excufi, quemadmodum efl in antiquis, habent : 
*' uc intelligat ritus patrios & inHicutiones illius facrae familis, & 
*' augufla inyfteria, ut inquit Cicero, \u Ot legg,** 

T 4 Even 
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Even Scrvius faw thui far into Virgins defign, as 
to fay, thztnany things were here delivered acscydini 
to tbi profound learning of the Egyptian theology^. 
And we have (hewn, that the do6trines taught in the 
Mfjteriesj were invented by that people. But though 
1 fay this was our poet's general defign, in this fa- 
mous epifode, I would not be fuppofed to mean, that 
he followed no other guides in the particular circum- 
ftances of it. Several of them are borrowed from 
Homer ; and fcveral from the philofbphic notions 
of Plato : fome of thefe will be taken notice of, io 
their place. " ^ 

• The great Agent in this afiair is the si^Vl : and,' 
as a Virgin;* (he fuftains two principal iM diftiDd 
parts : that of the infpired Prieftefs^ to pronounce 
the ORACLE (whofe connexion with the A^^i^j k 
fpoken of above) ; and that of Hieropbdni^ to con- 
duft the Initiated through the whole CELEBtiATiON. 

Her firft part begins, 

Ventum erat ad limen, cum Virgo, Pofcerefata. 

Tcmpus, ait. Deus, ecce, Deus— • 

O tandem magnis pelagi defunde periclis, &r. 

and ends, 

Ut primum ccffit furor, & rabida ora quierunt« 

Her fecond part begins at. 

Sate fanguine diy^tn, 
Tros Anchifiade, fcff. 

and continues through the whole book. For as wc 
have obferved, the Initiated had a guide or conduftor, 
called *Iffofai/Tii?, Muraj/w}/©?, 'Ifjfuj, indifferently of 
cither fex **, who was to inftrudl him in the prepara- 
tory ceremonies, and lead him through, and explain 

P Mulca per altam fcientiam theologicoram iSgyptioram. 

rip. Hi f pot, lAiWk^aoi tcvfiui roii rni An/xnr^^ li^iloti fnrU Schol* 
Find. Pjthion. 

to 
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to him, all the (hews and reprefei^ations of the Myf-^ 
teries. Heace Virgil calls the Sibyl magna sacer- 
DOS, and docta comes, words of equivalent figni- 
fication : and this, becaufe the Myjieries of Ceres 
were always celebrated in Rome by female priefts % 
And as the female Myjla^ogue^ as well as the male \ 
was devoted to a fingle life, fo was the Cumaean Si- 
byl, whom he calls Cafta Sibylla. Another reafon 
why a Prielltfs is given to conduft him, is, becaufe 
Proferpine prefides in this whole affair. And the 
name of the Prieftefs in the Eleuftnian Myjieries fhews 
that (be properly belonged to Proferpine, though fhe 
was alfo called the Prieftefs of Ceres. /*' The An- 
" cients (fays Porphyrius) called the PricftefTes of 
*' Ceres MfA^cra-a*, as being the minifters or Hiero- 
" phants of the fubterraneous goddefs ; and Profer- 
" pine herfelf, MfXircoJu? ^" And -SEneas addreflfes 
her in the language of the Afpirant, to the Hiero- 
phant : 

Potes namque omnia : nee te 
Nequidquam lucis Hecate praefecit Avertiis. 

and fhe anfwers much in the ftyle of thofe facred Mi- 
nifters, 

f So the fatyrift, 

Paucae adeo Cereris vlttas contidgere dignae; 

Juv. Sat. VI. 
' Hierophanta apud Achenas eviratur virutn, & secerna debili- 
tate fit caftos. Hieron. ad Geron. De Monogamia. Cereris facer- 
dotes, viventibus etiam viris, & conientientibus, arnica feparati- 
one viduantur. Tertal. De Mofiogamia, fub finem. Ka» rov 
lEPOOANTHN kJ raq lEPOcDANTIAAS, f^ rov ^a^Sxo*, t^ r»q aP^a? 

Schol. Sophoc). Oeiii/:. coU v. ^74. It \i^as for this reafon 
that the(e female hierophants were called MsWeraty as is well ob- 
ferved by the Schol, on Find, in Fjtb* the bee being, among the 
ancients, the fymbol of chaHity : 

Quod nee concubita indulgent^ nee corpora fegnes 

Id Venerem folvunt. 

Xzm fxc^y, avrnf rt rn» Kopn» Mi^HmJ^. De Antr$ nymph » 

Quod 
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Q^iod li tantus amor, i^c. 

& iNSANO juvac indulgere labori \ 

Accipe qux peragenda prius. 
jfor in/anus is the fame as ifyiotrh^ogj and. this, a 
we are told by Strabo, was an infeparablc drcum' 
ftapce in the celebration of the Mjifteries *". 

The firft inftruAion the Prie(le& gives ^neas» is to 
fearch for the goldek bough, facred to Profcrpioe^ 

Aureus & foliis & lento vimine ramus, 

Junoni infenue facer. 

Servius can make nothing of this circumftance. Ht 
fuppofes it might pofiibly allude to a tree in the 
middle of the facred grove of Diana^^ temple i 
Greece \ where, if a fugitive came for fen^hiary, and 
could get oflF a branch from the tree, which was care- 
fully guarded by the prieRs, he was to contend in 
iingle combat with one of them, and, if he over- 
came, was to take his place "". Though nothing can 
be more foreign to the matter in queftion than tSi$ 
rambling account, yet the Abbe Banier is content to 
follow it *, for want of a better \ But thie truth is, 

under 

" T? AvfAxl^i 9ti Ai« TO OPriATTIKGM tcav, jcj t« Bax;^miy «Jti 
;)(;o^i«of, 1^ TO xif* Ta? TjXi?a? fAvnftov. lib, X. 

T But Servius, in his explanation of the hranchf went upon the 
abfurd fuppofition thatiEneab'sdefcent into hell was the fame with 
that of Ulyflfc5, in Homer, a nea emantic incaftfatir>n by (aerified 
to call up the (hadows of the dead. ** Ramus enim ncccfle crar, 
" ut & unius caufa effet inteiitus, unde & flatim mortem fubjuo* 
** git Mifeni : & ad facra Prpferpinae accedere, nifi fublato ramo 
•* non poterat. Inferos autem fubire, hoc dicit facra celcbraie 
«« Prorcrpinae." And again, adver. 149. •* Praterea jacet tx»* 
•• Ktmum tibi lorpuj amid. Ac fi diceret ; Eft & alia opportoni- 
•* tas defcendcndi ad inferos, id eft, Proferpinae (acra peragcndi. 
^' Duo enin horom (acrorum gcrera fuifiis dicuncur ; unum ni- 
** KYOMANTiJE, quod Lucanus exfequitur ; & aliud scioman- 
** TiJE, id eft, divinationis per umbras ; axlec enim umbra eft, & 
** fAayliUj vaticinium, quod in Hamerot quern f^trgiUus fequitur^ 
" Icaum en/' 

* ExpHcat,hift9r, iesfahles^ vol. ii. p. 133. Ed. I715. 

T The learned Selden in his comment on the ninth book of /V 
If^Mion, ^ms to approve the abfurd conje^ure of P. Crioitos, 

that 
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under this branch^ is figured the wreath of fnyrtle^ 
with which the Initiated were crowned, at the cele- 
bration of the Myjleries*. i. Tb^ golden bough is 
faid to be facred to Proferpine, and fq, we are told, 
was the myrtle : Proferpine only is nientioned all the 
way -, partly, becaufc the Initiation is defcribed as an 
aftual defcent into hell ; but principally, becaufe, 
when the rites of the Myjleries wene performed, 
Ceres and Proferpine were equally invoked ; but 
when the shews were reprefcnted, as in the firfl: 
part of this Epifode, then Proferpine alone prefided. 

2. The quality of this golden bought with its lento vi^ 
f/line^ admirably defcribcs the tender branches of myrtle. 

3. The doves of Venu$ are made to diredt ^neas to 
the tree ': 

Turn maximus heros 
Maternas agnofcit aves. 

They fly to it, and delight to reft upon it, as theif 
iniftrefs's favourite tree, 

Sedibus optatis gcmina fuper arbore fidunt. 

For the myrtle^ as is known to every one, was con- 
fecrated to Venus. And there is a greater propriety 
and beauty in this difpofition, than appears at firft 
fight. For not only the tnyrtle was dedicated to 
Proferpine as well as Venus, but the doves likewife, 
as Porphyry informs us *. 

that tht ^dU K'hfvgh {igmfies mi^toe : and woald confirm it by that 
very real^^n, which abfolutely overthrows it ; viz. that Virgil 
COMPARES it to the mijletoe: for itis contrary to all the rules of 
good writing, whether ilmply figurative, or allegoric, to make 
the cimparijon to the co'uer\ the continti cf the cover : a compari* 
SON neceflarily implyinjr, that the thing, to which another is com- 
pared, (hould be aifferent from that other, 

' Mt/go^Mj^ ri^xvu iri^A9^vio 01 fAeuLvytfjiitoi* Schol. Ariftoph. 

Tmofiat TU9 ^BoXyyuv* U^ov yd^ avTr,i; ri (poir\a,» Porph. De Abfi. lib. 

iv» § 16. , 

3 But 
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But the reader may alk, why is this myrtlc-brani 
rcprcfentcd to be of geld? not merely for the Take <| 
the marvellous^ he may be aflured. A golden hn^ 
was literally part of the facred equipage in ^tfinm^ 
a burthen which the ylfs^ who carried the Mjfim^ 
we may be fure, was chiefly proud of. This brand 
was fometimes wreathed into a crown, and worn 01 
the head ; at other times, it was carried in the hand 
Clemens Alexandrinus tells us % from Dionyfius 
Thrax the grammarian, that it was an Egyptian cut 
torn to hold a branch in the a£t of adoration. Anl 
of what kind tbefe branches were, Apuleius tells «, 
in his defcription of a proceflion of the Inidatcdia 
the Myftertes of Ifis. " Ibat tertius, attollens pai- 

*' MAM AURO SUBTILITER FOLIATAM, hcC 001 

*' mercurialem.^BOam caduceum */* The Gdikk 
branch^ then, and the Caduceum were related. And 
accordingly Virgil makes the former do the ufualrf- 
licc of the latter, in aTording a free paflage inix) d)C 
regions of the dead. Again, Apuleius, defcribing 
the fifth perfon in the proceflion, fays, *• Quinnis 
** auream vannum aureis congeftam ramulisV* 
So that a golden bought we fee, was an important 
implement, and of very complicated intention in the 
SHEWS of the M)Jleries. 

^neas having now poflefled himfclf of the Gol- 
den BOUGH, a paflport as neceflary to his defcent 
as a myrlle crown to initiationy 

(Sed non ante datur telluris operta fubire, 
Auricomos quam quis deeerpferit arbore foetus,) 

carries it into the Sibyl's grot : 

Et vatis.portat fub tefta fibyllae. 

And this was to defign initiation into the lejfer My- 
Jleries : for Dion Chryfoftom ' tells us, it was pcr- 

Sir:m. lib. v. p. 5 68, 

« Meiam. lib. xu p. 383. ' Ibid. « Orat. 12, 

formed 
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formed h oixiipa7* fAixfw, in a little narrow, chapel^ 
fuch a one as we muft fuppofe the Sibyrs grot to 
be. The Initiated into thefe rites were called MT- 
2TAI. 

He is then led to the opening of the defcent : 

Speluncae alta fuit, vaftoque immanis hiatu 
Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro nemorumque tenebris* 
And his reception is thus dcfcribed : 

Sub pedibus mugire folum & juga coepta mover! 
Sylvarum ; vifaeque canes ululare per umbram, 
' Adventante dea. 

AH this is exactly fimilar to the fine defcription of 
the poet Claudian, where, he profefledly and without 
difguife, fpeaks of the tremendous entry into thefe 
myftic Rite?, 

Jam mihl cernuntur trepidis delubra mover! 
Sedibus, & claram difpergere fulmina lucem, 
Adventum teftata Dei, Jam magnus ab imis 
Auditur fremitus terris, templumque remugit 
' Oecropium ; fan£iasque faces attollit Eleusin ; 
jingues Triptolemi ftridunf ^ & fquamea curvis 
CcSa kvant attrita jugis — 
. Ecce procul ternas Hecate yariata figuras 
Exoritur '. 

Both thefe defcriptions agree exaftly with the relations 
of the ancient Greek writers on this fubjeft. Dion 
Chryfoftom, fpeaking of initiation into the Myfteries^ - 
gives us this general idea of it : " Juft fo it is, as 
** when one leads a Greek or Barbarian to be initiated 
•* in a certain myftic dome, excelling in beauty and 
"magnificence; where he fees many myftic fights, 
'* and hears in the fame manner a multitude of voices ; 
•' where darknefs and light alternately affeft his 

{ De raptu Tro/rf^ fub initia, 

«* fcnfcs ; 
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^ fenfes ; and a thoufand other uncommon dnop 
*• prefent thcmfclves before him *.** 

Our poet next relates the fanatic notation of tk 
M^ftogogue^ on this occafion, 

Procul, o procul efte, profani, 
Conclamat Vatcs, totoque abfiflite loco. 
Tantum effata furcns antro fe immifit aperto. 

So again, Claudian, where he counterfeits the rap- 
tures and aftoniihment of the Iniiiaied^ and throws 
himfdf, as it were, like the Sibyls into the middle of 

the fccne, 

Greffus removete, profani. 
Jam furor humanos noftro die peftore ienfus 
Expulit. 

The PROCUL, O PROCUL ESTE, PROFANI ofthc 

Sibyl, is a literal tranflation of the formula ufcd by 
the Myftagogue, at the opening of the Myfieriesi 

EKAS, EKAS EZTE, BEBHAOI. 

But now the poet having determined to accompany 
his Hero through all the myftcrious rites of his/«//- 
ation^ and confcious of the imputed impiety, in bring- 
ing them out to open day, ftops (here in his narra- 
tion, and breaks out into this Iblemn apology, 

Dii, quibus imperium eft animarum, umbracquc 

lilentes -, 
Et Chaos & Phlegethon joca node filentia late, 
Sit mihi fas audita loqui : lit numinc veftro 
Pandere res alta terra & caligine mcrfas — 

And here let me obferve, that this pretended ap- 
prehenfion of the Ancients, that they were doing an 

o^tkfvioc fAvr^Koc ^toifA.ula9 'G7oAXtfv ^f UKUOfia roitiruv (puyZvy axoTSi t% «| 
(puio^ i?aA^u»| avru ^awo^svfc'j', sc7y>Mi Ti fA,v^\u> yiiQMyuu Orat, 
12. 

unlawful 
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unlawful thing when they revealed the fecrets oif the 
Realm of Disy arofe from the cuftom of the Myfte- 
ries, where thcfe fights were reprefented. For they 
had none of thefe fcruples where they fpealc of the 
Habitations, of the Celeftia! Gods. Claudian, who 
(as we-have obferved) profeffes openly to treat of the 
Eleuftnian Myfterics, at a time when they were in 
little veneration, yet, in compliance to old cuftom, 
cxcufes his undertaking in the fame manner : 

Dii, quibus in numerum, &ff. 
Vos mihi facrarum penetralia pandite rerum, 
Et vellri fecreta poli, qua lampade Ditem 
Flexit Amor,, quo dufta ferox Proferpina raptu 
Poffedit dotale Chaos ; quantasque per dras. 
Sollicito genetrix erraverit anxia curfu ; 
Unde datae populis leges, &, glande relifta, 
Ceflerit inventis Dodonia quercus ariftis \ 

Had the revealing the Myjieries been as penal at 
Rome, as it was in Greece, Virgil had never ventured 
on this part of his poem. But yet it was eftccmcd 
impious ' ; and what is more, it was infamous. 

vetabo qui Cereris facrum 

Vulgarit arcanse, lub iisdem 

Sit trabibus fragilemque mecum 

Solvat phafclum — Hor. . 

He therefore does it covertly ; afld makes this ape* 
logy to fuch as faw into his meaning. 

The Hero and his Guide now enter on their jour- 
ney : 

Ibant obfcuri fola fub node per umbras : 
Perque domos Ditis vacuas, & inania regna. 

^ De raptu Proferpina^ lib, i. Tub init. 

' Athenis initiatus [Auguilus] cum poflea Romae pro tribunali 
de privilegio facerdotum Atticae Cereris Cognofceret, ic quxdam 
fecrecoria propoi)eren(ur, dimiilb concilio & corona circuxnftan- 
dam. Tolas aadiic difceptantes. Sucton. lib. ii« O&mv, Aug. cap. 

Quale 
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^ .Quale per iocertim lipam fiib iace miligBI'f 
^. £tt itpr in iyi?is : ubi Godum c oodidit uni hi y 
Jupiter, & rebus nox abftulit «tx|i coloveauQIjin 
Tliis defcripcioo will receive much- light fronu^ pit 
/j^ in Luaiui's dialogue of tb$ Wf^mmi. Ajk4ffmf 
|MUiy .made up of every condition c£,JifiB» u^ml^ 
ing together to the o^er world» •Mydllua».iaiii 
(put, and (ays i ^^ Bjefs us I hpw daurk it v^i ^VBm^ 
'^^ become of the fair M^illua ? . In diis Gxamrn^ 
«« who can tell, whether Simmiche or PhiyofMie 
«< the handfpmcr? every thin^ is alike, anditf iooc 
«« colour \ there is no room for comparing Bonies. 
c< My old^oakt which biit. now prefimted ttrj|fBr 
c< eyes fo irregular a figure, is become as, hooq^nbk 
c« a wear as his Majefty's purple. They ^t^ indeed, 
c< both vanifhed % and retired toother upder tke 
c^ fame cover. But my friend, the Cynic,. w}i9€ at 
ft^ You! give me your hand: you are im/iaUijmii 
y £lzustnian MrsTERiEsi ueJlpte Haw^ lii'jmnt 
i^ think this very like the blind tnarcb tbi good efmf0j 
€« make there? Cy. Ob extremely : andfee^ here cm 
«* one of the Furies y as I guefs by ber equipaff \ het 
c* torcb^ and her terrible looks *1" 

^ The original has a peculiar elegance. 'a^aNH yipo^u^ku 
allades CO the ancient <7reek: notions concerning the fi^^aUltm 
which they called o^cwikt inmfibUy as being without the qiafides 
oi form and colour. The invefling Matter with the(e qutWeSi 
•was the produdtion of bodies, the ra fcuvo^o^ : and dicir diftlo- ' 
tion, a return to a ftateof invtfibility»'^tU'A<^AHVL'^ x^^^ralu' 
Xfo/kuhK)- as the pretended Merc. Trifmag. has it» Cap. xi. lb- 
tir, in this ftate of invidbility, was, by the earlier Greeks, oiled 
'aahS. Afterwards, the flate itfelf was fo called ; and at lei^ 
it came to fignify the abode of departed fpirits. 

' MI* 'H^oucXek r« ^n* «» wv o Kx>Af Mpyi7^<^y f ri imyni 

tiSipBTt xa>a9f vn xoAXtoy' oAx' ifin t^ re rpiSeino^f ^^vrt^n riu^ amp' 

^f itfou ^oxHf, l^vafA09 y\ynlai ti wo^^in rS ffciatKfwf* alp§mcyM{ 

imf*/p4i9 i^'VV^ Tf airf ffmoru udla^iivJUfTa* Kuriermt, av ^ «v Wn 

.i KvHOiUf TA £A£Y2:iNIA, «x OMOIA v«k mu* tfOec^ crw httui 

, .^ . 5 The 
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Turn coiiiaf -fcir^t Jfc L-rr* j^jrx. i: ::;«»^flr:j:t 

FerreiqLie Ejocsi:-:.^ ruajani.; i*; J'^u'.iiA;:;^ -:>*.-- 
ir.er.s ■ 

T9. undertUiid rbt ibc rx of rbr crfr .-;; rji^. r t : ■ 

have left us of the j^r^^z^iiivau-; i-^u ii. ::i* j^^:--- 

ticuUrly afplrtd tr>, b; C i£u smt l^^./rti j^ ^ 
mifs ; whence theiit lf»;riU-iC -w^* v^r,::iv -■• '-i. ' •.; 
rhe SOLDIERS o? Mi:k/ 'i'. ' * '. v.- 
•* Nonnus, could bt iriiMitc i:ir^ --r. ^f -5',r •» 

" Quint, i? iTiHiakc'i ir {szc^'^ viS^rtt^'.r^- 1.- ^ '*i. vwr#«M 
Had this be^'; ihc deiLrip'Jos vi ti. .f-'^-i-. ». ■ • >«t .^^ *.^.- 

For then, indeed, in tbeic virorci., :::^t &*», .< m >.^ «mii- ^.v, ^ 
for the eff*3, 

* Enibefcite, RofDtrii coxnsi.k'Kv. r.. imi. tf*^. »*. .^~^ , : 

candi, (edab al'^oo HIT H&/K. v: «:.:.' 4 ■ *«• ".^n «*«i -*' -.. ^v 
Iseo, iffr. Terudl. Dm tvnna *v*:: ; • 

Vol- L L' - v#. *. . 
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Mithras] lill he had pafTcd gradually through the 
•* probationary labours [by which he was to atqoirf 
" a certain afdtbe and fandbty. ] There were eighty 
•• degrees of thefe labours, from left to grea:tcr: and 
•• when the afpirant has gone ihroogh them dl, he 
" is initiated. Thcfc labours are,— to paft throagB 
*• firr, to endure cold, hunger, and thirft, to under- 
•' go much journeyings i and, in a word,- every toil 
•* of this nature ®." 

The fccond fort of trial were xhe panic iei'rirSt d 
the Mjiftfries j and thefe, Virgil reprefents nen. 
And to diftinguilh them from the Bgurativc d^ 
fcription of the real labours preceding, he (cptnai 
the two accounts by that fine circumftance of (be 
tree o/drcamsj which introduces the fecond fort. 
In medio ramos annofaque brachia pandit 
Ulmusopaca, ingcns; quam fedem fommavufgo 
Vana tenerc ferunt, foiiisque fub omnibus hartm. 
Muliaque prEcterea variarum monftra ferarum, 
Centauriinforibusftabulant, Scylljeque biformcj, 
Et centum gcminus Briareus & bcllua LemJE; 
Horrendum (Iridens, flammisque, armataCh'i* 

inaera: 
Gorgones, Harpyscque, & forma tricorporis um* 

brx. 

Thefe tm-ibiUs vifu forma are the fame which 

PUtbo, in the place quoted above, calls a.\\^xtl«-tn 

f*of ip«c ip«Vf*aV, as they were feen in the entrance of 

iheA0iriesi and which Celfus tells us, were likfr 

Twt xo?Jurtai> aa^E^oi. 0a&iio) ii liai lu^^iwi tcf juf> a^S/uat eyitiituilih 
•yu)>( ii HSroft(ffi» 1^ WaCooip. Msf^orrai yaf ■a^uTti r*; lAa^^^i 
nranat ifarinvrtfcct. i^ tWtrrw /MtdTiwaf^&n iuinavZititlctJJ- 
wiit, ti/tt n>t7na « Tt^a^uitt * ai Si xo^nni; lio-i ri iia, mvf^ «a^' 

hi nttffSi TuitvutTio. Nonnus, m Sirimjam tfanUunx, SuUttuti' 
tarn. And again he layi, Ak Si luWttt nKivGai «« tS MiSfUTrt.- 

7a;, 11 flit ha, «acv> TUi *.o7^itn fcsfiXtltr, kJ JiS|ei Icvlei aTafigtiw 

wife 
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vBqt if is relirdiiabib to fiipp >Ic, tiiiit though theft" 
tRIngs had the ufchcre afTigiicd ro theni, itwflsftwnc 
ciTCumftance in thereconditc pliyfiorogy of the ^ft^ 
which preferred thctn to this ftanon. We are to con- 
fidtr then i.tts dark cnErance into ihe JlftJ^eri;, &i 'z 
rdprtfeftlation of the Chaos, thus defcribeJ. 

, Ibant obfcuri fola Tub nocce per umbram, 
Perqucdomos Ditis TJcajj & sn^inij regna 
And arnongft the feveral Powers inffoksd by ihe Poe^' 
at his ehcrance on this ieene, Chaos is one. ' '"'^ 

..pi,,, quibus imperium eft animofuni uinbriqcc 
. _ iilcotes: ', ",_ .'^ ^^^^ 

Et Uha'os ScPplegeihon, lo'ca noSe tacek!ia U'le. 
Now a fragment of Berofiis, prefcrTed by Get>r^c 
Syncellus, defcribcs the ancient Chaos accorc^m^ to 
the" phyfiology of the Chaldeans, in this manner', — 
*' There was a time, th-y (ay, when all was water 
" and darkfiefs. And thefc gave birth and habiia- 
" lion to MO^s^ROus animals op mixed roR^ts 
" AND sprciES, For there were men mth too 
*' wingSj others with four, and fome again with 
" double faces. — Some had Che horns of gbaw, Ibrtie 
*' their legs, and feme the h'gsof horles; others had 
*'■^thfe hind-parts of horfts, and the fore-pans of nisn, 
*' like the hippoccntaurs. There were bulls with hu* 
*' man heads, dogs with four bodies ending in Bfbesi 
''"ftijcfes whh dogs heads i and m n, and o^btTj'w^ 
'^Jures with the beads and bodi:s cf bo'/ss, md -wilh 
'"'' tjss tails of fiPes. And a namber of animals, 
"whole bodies were a mon^troi's comp i;so' of 
•'the difilmilar parts, of bcii-iis of various kindif^ 
*' Together with theic, were fllhes, rrptiies, (erpeata* 
*' anti other creatures, which, by a retiprocaj craiig 

» Oriien.CMfraC/j/: Hii. iv. p. i6;.' ' ■-■- -^'^ 
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*« Itdon of the parts to one another, became all por- 
** tcntouflv deformed : the pidures and reprefema- 
«* tions of which were hung up in the temple of Be- 
<* lus. A woman ruled over the whole, whofe name 
*« was Omoroca, in the Chaldee tongue Thalatb, 
^ which, in greek, fignifies the Sea ; and, (on ac- 
«* count of their powerful connexion) the Moon'.'* 
This account fecms to have been exaflly copied in 
the Myfteries^ as appears from the defcription of the 
poet, 

Multaque pra^erea variarum monftra fcrarum 
Centauri in foribus ftabulant, Scyllseque biformesi 
Et centum geminus Briareus, & belIu£'Lemx 
Horrendum ftridcns, flammifque armataChimsera: 
Gorgones, Harpy iasque, & forma tricorporis 
umbrae ; 

« 

The CANINE figures have a confiderable ftatioa ia 
this region of monfters: And he tells us, 

vifacque canes ululare per umbram : - 

which Pletho explains in his fcholia on the magic 
oracles of Zoroafter. *' It is the cuftom, in the 
** celebration of the My/lerieSy to prefent before roa- 
*' ny of the Initiaccd, phantafms of a canine fi- 

^ ^ Tmcr^ai fi/jer) Xl^ovov, it tf To. way, <rJKoTo« xj u^^ ttvat, nJ a wro? 




A^X^if Sb Ttiruv wculuv yvvouxa^ i oM/xa 'OfM^owoe* £7y«« & twto XoA- 

ZsAnW Georg« Sj^cel* Chronogr, 
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*' gure, and other monfirous (hapcs and appcar- 
*' anccs '." 

The woman, whofe name Tha'aih coinciJes witK 
that of tlie Mean, was the Huate of the Gretks, 
who is invoked by JEncas on this occaGon. 

Voce vocans Hecate-j cish Eribo^^ potcntem. 
Htnce terrifying vifions were called Hecatea '. The 
reafon why Hecate, or the Moon, came to be one of 
the Govcrneffes in thefe rices, was, becaufe fome had 
placed Elyfium in the Moon ; the Elyfian fields be- 
ing from thence called the f elds of Heca'-e, The an- 
cients called Hecate, D'tva tbifobmis. And Sca- 
liger obferves that this word Tbalatb, which Syncci- 
!us, or Berofus, fays, was equivalent to the Moon, 
fignifies TRiA. 

And now we foon find the Hero in a fright, 
Corripit hie fubita trepiJusformidine feirum 
^neas, ftriflamqiie aciem venientibus ofFcrt. 
With thefe affeftions the Ancients reprefent the In- 
itiated as pofieflcd on his firft entrance into thefe holy 
Kites, *' Entering now into the myftic dome (fays 
" Thcmiftius) he is filled with horror and amaze- 
" ment. He is fdzed with folicitude, and a total 
'* perplexity : he is unaWe 10 move a flep forward, 
•* and at a lofs to find the entrance to that road 
" which is to lead him to the place he afpires to. 
•* Till the Prophet [the vates] or Conduiflor, laying 

•' open the vcftibule of ihe tetrple'" lo the 

fame purpofe Proclus : " As in the moft holy 

•• Myfleries, before the fcene of the myflic vifions, 

■Ji] TIKI, t^ mX^i aJy^JiX-oia, -rauMf^Bii ^cuTfAoix. 
• Sihal. ApeUan. jirgen, 1. ill. v. 8^9. ^ 

' 'O iiii B{Ti wfwiiiF Tors «Jl/T4i(, ^iitiK Ti wvf^ir^aTe iij !>.iyfa' 

altl^mia Tt i'x>1< l^ avi^i^ trVfLiraait, uS ";^ J^Zichm s*o; it it, 

i4- siaTtWiit Ts «<f o*:ihai» tb hw. Oral, is Fatrim, 
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** there is a terror infufed over the minds of* the In- 
« itiatcd, fo,'' 8rc. » ^ 

The adventurers come now to the banks of 06* 
qrtas. ^ncas is furprized at the crowd of ghofts 
which hover round it, and appear impaLticnt for a 
paffage. His Guide tells him they arc thofe who 
have not had the rites of fepulture performed to 
their manes, and fo are doomed to wander up and 
down for a hundred years, before they be permit 
to crofs the river. 

Nee ripas datur horrendas, nee rauca fiuenta 
Tranfportare prius, quam fedibus ofla quierunt. 
Centum errant annos, volitantqv haec litoracircum, 
Tum demum admiflTi ftagna exoptata revifunt. 

We are not to think this old notion tpok its rife 
from the vulgar fuperftition. It. was one of tte 
wifefl; contiivances of ancient politics; and came 
originally from Egypt, the fountain-head of Icgifla- 
tion. Thofe profound matters of wifdom, in pro- 
jc^ding for the common good, found nothing wouU 
more contribute to the fafety of their feik)w citizens 
than the public and folemn interment of the dead: 
as without this provifion, private murders might be 
eafily and fecurely committed. They therefore in- 
troduced the cufiom of pompous funeral rites: and, 
as Herodotus and Diodorus tell us, were of all peo- 
ple the moft circumftantially ceremonious in the ob^ 
fcrvance of them. To fecure thefe by the force of 
Religion, as well as civil cuflom, they taught, that 
the deceafed could not retire, to a place ofreft^ till 
thcfe rites were performed. The notion fpre^ fo 
wide, and fixed its roots fo deep, that the fubftance 
of the fuperftition remains, even to this day, in moft 
civilized countries. By fo eflfedtual a method did 

«X)i|K ruv t^visiUwr, b^TM.'^-ln Plat* TJbee/» lib. iiu cap, 1 8* 

the 
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the Legiflature gain its end, the fccurityof the ci- 
tizen. There is a circumftancs in claflical antiquity, 
which will fufficiently inform us of how great mo- 
menc thele rites weieefteemed. Homer, Sopho- 
ctES, and Euripides, are confefftd to be the 
greateft mafters of their art, and to have given us 
the beft models of it. Yet, in the judgment of mo- 
dern critics, the funeral rices for Patroclus, in the 
Iliad, and for Ajax and Polynices, in the Ajax and 
the Phoenicians, are a vicious continuation of the 
flory, which violates the unity ef the aHion. Buc 
they did not confider, thar funeral rites were an- 
ciently deemed an infeparable part of the Hero's P.o- 
ry: And therefore thofe great mafters of defign, 
could not underftand the adiion to be complete, till 
that important ofEce to the dead was difpatched ". 
Nay fo dreadful was the apprehenfion of the want of 
funeral Rit-'Sy that the Hiftorians tell us, it was one 
of the principal caufes of the Spartan bafhfulnefs, in 
that War in which Tyrl^us' v/is employed to reftore 
them to their ancient Spirit. Who when he had 
difijpated this fuperflitious terror by the mag^c of his 
martial numbers, they rufhed on to the charge with 
a rcfolution to conquer or to die. 

But the Egyptian Sage found, afterwards, another 
ufe in this opinion j and by artfully turning it to a 
puniihmcnt on infolvent debtors, Itrengthened pub- 
lic credit, to the great advantage of commerce, and 
confequently of civil conimunity. For, inflead of 
that general ciiftom of modern barbarians to bury 
infolvents alive, this polite and humane people had 
a law pf greater efficacy, which dented burial to 

• ttpr-AnKH fi «■! tsru tb tifia tvjJi, tJf JiSm» tJ X^^< "J "i«- 
ffyif K^hu T^! TH 'Ka.^i^-n^ SiiKic' T^ Si 0»-oiitliiIi tain to hix,"!" 
liiit iwiatu ^n^i<:>, fin 8ifi.tfum Etn-gJuwi li Xf**^ f'')^ auru iiiiiu, 
Ti>ib]«ira^i i»ai ra^t iiiii|i;irsi (tnr' u utiiru Tu oraT^uu Toflw, fti)T u 
oiAif ikt^m, futft a?An fmSi'm t1» iwra wymfuioi SaJ-ai. Herod. 
lib. li. cap, 136. 

U 4 theoi 
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them whfn dead. And here the learned Marflum 
feems to be miftaken, when he fuppofes, that the 
Grecian opinion of the wandering of unburkd gho&i 
arofe from this interdi6tion of fepulchral rites \ Ot 
the contrary it appears, that the law wa^ founded on 
the opinion, originally Egyptian, and not the opi- 
nion on the law \ for the law had no other isaiJSm 
than the opinion. 

In a word, had not our poet conceived it a mat: 
tcr of much importance, he had hardly dwelt fe 
long upon it, or returned again to it % or 1^ lb 
much ftrefs on it, or made his hero fo attendvdy 
confider it : 

Conditic Anchifa fatus, & veftigia preflit, 

MULTA PU^ANS. 

But having added 

— Sortemque animo miferatus iniquam i 

and Seryius commented, " Iniqua enim fors eft pu- 
** niri propter aUerius negligcntiam : nee enim quis 
*' culpa fua caret fepulchroj*' Mr. Bayle cries out*, 
*' What injuftice is tl^is! was it the fault of tbefe 
'* fouls, that their bodies were not interred ?" But 
neither of them knowing the origin of this opinion, 
nor feei^^5 its ufe, the latter afcribes that to the blind- 
ncfs of Religion, which was the iffue of wife Policy! 
Virgil, by his fors iniqua^ means no more than that 
in this, as well as in feveral other civil inftitutions, a 
public benefit was often a frivate injury. 

The next thing obfervable is the ferry-man, Cha- 
ron ; and he, the learned well know, was a'mano^ 
this world, an Egyptian of a well-known Chafa6ten 
This People, like the reft of mankind, ia their dc- 

* Ab interdidtae apud -^gyptios fepuUuras po^My loolcvit apu4 
Grscos opinio infepultorum corporum animas a Charonte iMm 
c/Te ad mi/las. Canon Chtomcus^ Siculum xu feci 3. 

y V. 373. &feq. 

* Rf/^ifJ. aux ^efi. d'un Provincialf p. iii, cap. 22, 

fcrip- 
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fcriptions of the other worlfi, ufed to copy from 
fomelliing they were w?ll arqiiainted with in this. 
In their funeral rites, which, aa we obferved, was a 
matter of greater moment with them than with any 
other people, they ufed to carry their dead over the 
Nile, and through the marth of Acherufia, and 
there put them into fubterraneous caverns ; the fer- 
ry-man employed in this bufinefs being, in iheir lan- 
guage, called Charon. Now in their Mjjleries, the 
defcripdon of the pafiage into the other world was 
borrowedj as was natural, from the circumllances 
pf their funeral rites. So that the Charon below 
might very well refufe to charge his Boat with ihofe 
whom his namefake above had not admitted. And 
it might be eafiiy proved, if there waa occafion, that 
the Kgyptians themfeives transferred thefe realities 
into the MT0OZ, and not the Greeks, as later wri- 
ters generally imagine, 

Charon is appeafcd at the fight ofthcgolden bough: 

Ille admirans vcnerabile donum 
Fatalis virgE, longo post tempore vifum. 

But it is reprefented as the paflport of all the ancient 
Heroes who had defcended into hell; how then 
could it be faid to be longo pojt tempore vifum, iEncas 
being fo near the times of ihofe Heroes ? To ex- 
plain this, we mufl have in mind what hath been 
iaid above of a perfed Lawgiver's being held out in 
.^neas, and of Aiiguftus's being delineated in the 
Trojan chief. So that here Virgil is pointing to his 
Mailer; and what he would iniinuate, is, that the 
Roman emperor, initiated in the Eleufinian rites, 
ihoiild, in a later age, rival the fame of the firft 
Grecian Lawgivers. 

But ^neas hath now crofled the river, and is come 
into the proper regions of the Dead. The firft Ap- 
parition that occurs is the dog Cerberus : 

Hxc 
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,,>-;^ _ .. H<ec ijigens latraiu rcgna triiauci 

rerldn'at, adverfo recubans immaQis Id antra. 
This is plainly one of the phantoms of the Mijlerhs, 
which PIctho tells us above, was in the Ihape of a 
dog, x'juJiJii Tiva. And in the tabic of Heicu!«'i 
defccnt into hell, which, we have (hewn, (ignified 
no more than his Initiation into the Myjieries, a s 
faid to have been, amongft other things, for fetch- 
ing up the dng Ceiberus. 

The J'rophetcfs, to appeafe his rage, gives him a 
medicated cake, which calls him into a (lumber: 

Cui vates, horrere viilens jam col la colubris, 

A'Jdih- fyporalam el mcdUatii friigibus offam 

cbjicit. 

In the Myfieriei of Trophonius (who was faid to be 
nurl'ed by Ceres ', that is, as I underftand it, to de- 
rive his rites from the Eleufinian) the Initiated car- 
ried the fame fort of medicated Cakes to appeafe tbs 
ferpents he met with in his paffage ''. Tertullian, 
who gives all Myfteriei to the devil-, and very equi- 
tably, as the good man makes him the author of 
all that is done there, mentions the offering up of 
thcfe cakes, celebrat tl pants oblalionem '. This in 
queftion was of poppy-feed, made up with honey j 
and fo ! underfland medkatis frugibusj here, on ihe 
authority of the poet himfelf, who, in the fourth 
book, makes the prieflefs of Venus prepare the 
fame treat for the dragcn who guarded the Hefpe- 
rian fruit : 

Spargens humida mella foporiferumque papaver. 
Hffttcy^ as we have fhewn above, was facred to Pro- 
ferpine, who on that account was called MfXiJwMj 



r*. ,,.//. i.iiii.c. .5. 

' Dt (tajcr. aivcr. ha 
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and the popfy was confecrated to Ceres : Cer«de Pa- 
paver, (ays Virgil ; on which words Servius thug 
1 comments : " Vel quod eft ufut, ficut frumentum, 
\ " vel quo Ceres ufa eft ad oblivionem doloris ; nam 
*' ob r^p^um Proferpinfe vigiliis d^atigaia, gaftaco 
*' eo aiSa eft in foporem ^" 

But, without doubt, the images, which the i^-K' 
cated juice of poppy prelenis to the fancy, was one 
reafon why this drug had a place in the ceremooial 
of the shews: not improbably, it might be given 
to fome at leafc of the Ininaled, to ard the impref- 
fion of thole myflic vifions which palkd before them. 
For that Tometh'ng like this was done, that is, giv- 
ing medicated drugs to the Afpirants, we are in- 
formed by Plutarch -, who fpeali of a fhnib called 
Leucophylius ufed in the celebration of the Af^ffte- 
riei of Hec/tfe, which drives men inio a kind of fren- 
zy, and makes them confefs all the wickednefs they 
had done or intended. And covftjfton was one ne- 
jiclTiry preparative for initiation. 

The regions, according to Vir^l's topography, 
are divided into three parts: 1. Purgatory. 2. 
Tartarus. 3. Elysium, For Deiphobus (in the 
firft) fays, 

Difccdam, EXPLteb numerum, reddarque tene- 
bris ^ 
And, in the lecond, it is faid of Thcfeus, 

Sedet, /ETERNUMque fedebit 

Infelix Thefeus. 

The Myfterits divided them in the fame manner. So 
Plato, in the paflage ' quoted above (where he 
fpeaks of what was taught in the Myji(ries) talks of 
fouls fticking faft in mire and filth, and remaining 

* Ad lib, i. Gtorg. V. ziz. 

■ But ihe nature and end of this purgatory the poet defcribcs 
at large, f.om v. 736, to v. 745. 
' bee DQte (') p. a+j. 
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in darknefs, till a long ferics of years had purgfd 
«nd purified them ; and Celfus, in Origen % fayi, 
that the Myjicrics taught the dodrine of eternal pu- 
nifhmcnts. 

Of all the three States this of Tartarus only was 
eternal. There was, indeed, another, in the ancient 
pagan theology, which had the fame relation toEly- 
fium, that Tartarus had to Fiirgatory, the exirctnt 
ot reward, as Tartarus of punifhment. But ihea 
this flate was not in the infernal regions, but in 
Heaven. Neither was it the lot of common Men, 
but referved for heroes and demons ; Beings of a fu- 
perior order, fiich as Hercules, Bacchus, &c. whij 
became Gods on their admi/Tion into Heaven, n 
eierniiy vi&% the confequence of their deification. 

Cicero diftinguifhes the two orders of fouls, 
cording to the vulgar Theology, in this mannff. 
•' Quid autem ex homimim genere confecratos, licut 
*' Herculem & creteros coH lex jubet, indicatsmni- 
" urn qiiidem an'imos immortaUi efle j fortium bo- 

" NORt'MQUE DIVINOS''," 

And here it is to our purpofc to obferve, that t!ie 
Virtues and Vices, which ftock thefe three Divj- 
fions with inhabitants, are fuch as more immedi- 
ately aBed Society. A plain proof that the poet 
fi-llowed the views of the Legiflator, the inftitutor 
of the Myfleries. 

Purgatory, the firfl: divifion, is inhabited by 
fuicides, extravagant lovers, and ambitious warriorait] 
And, in a word, by all thofe who had indui 
violence of their paflions; which made thetiT rather! 
wretched than wicked. It is remarkable that amoni 
thefe we find one of the Initiated: 

Cererique factum Polybceten, 
This was agreeable to the public do£trine of tl., 
Myfteriest wtiich taught, that initiation with virtoS 

^ Dt Lfis- lib. ii. cap. 11. ^ 

pro-" 
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procured men great advantages over others, in a fu- 
ture ftatej but that without virtue, it was of no 
avail. 

Of all thefe diforders, the poet hath more diftiniflly 
marked out the mifery of Suicide. 

Proxima deinde tenent moefti loca, qui fibi Icthum 
Infontes pepcrere manu, lucemque perofi 
Projecere animas. Quam vcllent aethere in alta 
Nunc & paupericm & duros perferre labores \ 

Here he keeps clofe to the myfteries ; which noc 
only forbad fuicidcy but taught on what account it 
was criminal. *' That which is faid in the myste- 
** RiEs (fays Plato) concerning thefe matters of 
" man's being placed in a certain watch or ftation, 
** which it is unlawful to fly from, or forfake, is a 
" profound dodrine, and not cafily fathomed *:** 

Infontes^ 
• 

* 'O [lif Sv l» AIIOPPHTOI^ XsyofAo^ Vi^l uvrav Xoy^ a^ iv rm 

cKuvt fAByuq Tf TK f^ot (potUeToti id H ^cth^ ^ii^m* Pbad» p. 62. Ser. 
cd. torn. i. The very learned Mr. Dacier tranflates 11 aVop|ijTo»?, 
iians les MyJIeres ; and this agreeably to his knowledge 01 anti- 
quity. For dTTo^^nlcc was ufcd by the ancients, to fignify not only 
the grand fecret taught in the Myjieries, bnt the Myfteries them- 
felves; as appears from innumerable places in their writings. 
Yet the celebrated French tranflator of PuffcndorPs Lanu of nature 
and nations^ lib« ii. cap. 4. § 19. note (i), accufeshim of not un- 
derHanding his author : *' Mr. Dacier fait dire a Platon que ton 
* * ienoit tous les jours ces difcours au peuple dans lis ceremonies £sf 
** dans les Myfteres, ,11 feroit a fouhaiter qu'il eut allegue quel- 
*' que autoriie pour etablir un fait ii remarqaable. Mais il s'agit 
<' ici manifeilement des inftrudions fecretes que les Pythagori- 
*' ciens donnoient a leurs initiez, ic lefquelles ils decouvroient 
^' les raifbns les plus abflrufes, & les plus particuliers des dogmes 
**• die leur philofophie. Ces inftrudions cachees s'appelloienC 

" oim%Ma Ce que Platon dit un pea auparavant de Philolaus^ 

*' philofophe Pythsgoricien, ne permit pas de douter que la rai- 
*' ion, qu'il rapporte ici comme trop abdrufe & difficile a com<« 
*' prendre, ne foit celle que donnoient les Pythagoridens.'' He 
fays, it nuere to he *wijbed Dacier hadfome authority for fo remark'* 
able afaSi. He hath this very paflage, which is lofficient; for 
the word dwo(^iilet caa mean no other than the Mjftmes., But 

thofe 
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InfonttSt fays the Poet, to didinguifh Suicides (pro- 
perly fo called) from thofe whom the Laws condemn- 
ed lo be their own Executioners : for this inhuman 
treatment was amongtl the capital jnflii5tions, in iht 
Criminal Code of the Ancients. 

Hitherto all goes well. But what muft we fay to 
the poet's putting ncw-hcrn infants, and mtn fdjih 
iondemned., into his purgatory ? For though the/airi 
and inquijition uf mfxlern Rome fend many of bodi 
forts into a place of punininient, yet the genius of 
ancient paganifm had a gentler afpedt. It is, iinjad, 

Ihofc who vitfit Toither authority, may have enough of it, indi: 
nature aad end of ihc M'jhnti, as explained above. — He6f, 
•■ It iscvideiK, Plato is berc talking of tlie ^cret inflrnflioi! 
•< wbich the Pythagarcans gave to their Initiated, ia which cbcf 
" difcorered thtir inoft abftrufc and particular doflrines." Ttit 
cannot be fo, for a very i)Iain reafon. The philoTopIiy of llf 
Pythagorean.', like that of the other fcfls, wjj divided intt lt( 
txiitrk and i/^riiic; the 6ftn, taught to all; and ttitjtt"!. 
taught to a felefl number. But the imfiety of fm;idt tna in lit 
firft dafs, ai a doflrine ferviceable to fociety : •* Vetatqne PvJu- 
" £OTu injitflg imperaiocU. id tfl, Del, de prxfidio £ ftatloK 
•' vitK decederc." fays Tully. in his book Of tlj age; wfcn. a 
h'ii Vreeia efSeipiB, writien in the(xo«riV way, condtmoi /ufi'r 
for the very fame reafon : but in an epiftle to a particular frimi 
which certainly was of the efttrric fcind, he approres ofiii 
•' Ccteri quidem, Pompeius, Lentulus tuus, Scjpio, AfrMMs. 
*• feedc perierart. At Cato pRffcLftRE. Jam iftuc quiifcnt, 
*' cum volemu), licebit." lib. i;t. ep, i %. It could not be, ihot- 
fore, that the impieiy of fuicide Ihould be reckoned smongH tfct 
ajri4"JBl»of philofophy, fircc it was one of their io/a/ar doflriOEi. 
But this will be fuJlerfeen, when wc come to (peak of the plii- 
lofophen, in the next book. Mr, Barbeyrac conclodes, tint 
** as Plato had fpoken of Philolaus a little before, it cannot be 
" doubted but that he ipeaks of the reafon againfl /xiridi, u * 
" doflrineof the Pythagorean philofophy." What has beenfcid 
above, utterly excludes this interpretation. But though it did 
not, there is nothing in the context which Ihews, Plato thengbt 
of Philolaus in this place. It is allowed, this was a dofirioe of 
the Pytbagoric fchool, though not of the i/oUrU kind. Ths 
Myjitrici, and that School, held a number of things in commoi^ : 
this has been Ihewn, in part, already: and when we come (.' 
fpeak of Pytfaagoraii it will b« kat bow it happened. 



difficult I 
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difficiik to tell what thefc inmates have to do here. 
Let us confider the cafe of the infants ; and it vre 
find it can oiJy be cleared up by the general view 
of things here given, this will be confidered as ano- 
ther argument for the truth of our interpretation of 
the Descent. 

Continuo audita voces, vagUus et ivgem, 
Infantumque animx Rentes in limine prime: 
Quos dulcis vits exortes, & ab ubere raptos 
Abftulit acra dies, Scfunere merfu aarh. 
Thefe appear to have been the cries and l.mentings 
that, Procliis tells us, were heard in the Myfteries *. 
So that we only want to know the original of lb ex- 
traordinary a circumftance. Which, 1 take, to have 
been juft fuch another provifion of the Lawgiver for 
the fecurity of infancy, as that about /a^^ro/ riVff 
was for the adult. For nothing could more en- 
gage Parents in the care and prelervation of their 
young, than fo terrible a doflrine. Nor are we to 
imagine, that their natural fondnefs needed no in- 
forcement, or fupport : for that moft degenerate and 
horrid practice among the ancients, of exposing in- 
fants, was univerlal ' i and had almoft crafed otw- 



^>. In CammiH'. in Plalomi Rimp. lib. X. 

' We may well judge it to be fo, when we find It amongft the 
Chinese (lee M. Pole, lib, ii. cap, 26,) and the Arabians, the 
two 9eople leift cortQpted by foreign manners, and ihe. vicious 
cudoms of more civilized natioiu. The Arabians, pDrticuUrly, 
living much in a Hale of nature, where mens wants are few, and 
conrequeDily where there is linall temptation to this unnatural 
crime, yet were become fo prone to it, that their lawgiver Ma- 
homet found it neceflary to exafl an oath of the Arabian women, 
not to deftroy their children. The form of this oath is given tis 
by Gagniei, in his notes on Abel-feda's Lift if Maiianut, and it 
i» in thefe words i " — Ne deo rem uUam aflticient; ne furcnturi 
" ne forniceniur; nb liberos suos occipant [metu pauper. 
" tatii uti babetur, Sur vi. v. 151O neque inobedieutes Tint Apo- 
** Itolo Dei, in eo ^uod jullum ed." p. 41. n, (a) 

td-'.y 
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talily from the minds of the bed in[lru3ed, and nh 
Jlifiil from the breads of the moll tenderly affcded' 
Sc Paul feems to have bad this in bis eye, when Ik' 
accufed the pagan world of being without hatc* 
RAi. affection ". It needed therefore the ftrongpft 
and fevered check : and I am well perluaded it «■ 
cafioned this counterplot of the Magiftraie, in oniti 
to give inftinft fair phy, and call back banifhed na- 
ture. Nothing, indeed, could be more worthy of 
his care : for the dedru3ion of children, as Pcncb 
finely obferved of youth, is like cutting off the /prii{ 
from ibe year. Accordingly we arc told by Dkxto- 
rus, that the Egyptians had a law " againtl this on- 

'^ Sec what \a\ beea fotthtt Uid on this fubjefl B. I. ScfLfp 
• I Cor. I. ji. 

" The Egyprian laws were faid to have been of Iljs'i owo l( 
pnintment. This will (hew ui with what judgment 
Ovid hu told the tale oi Lidgus the Ceiani in his Mtttut 
fii i (or the nature and att of which Work more will be o 
berearier.) Lidgus (in t):e ]%'*• book, fab. 12.) is repielcDtedS 
commanding hij pregnant wife, Telethufa, to deftroy the e 
pe>5ted infanr, if it piovcd a female. Vet is this Ctexta d 
chara&ciized, 

viia Gdefijue Jl 

loculpata fuit- ■ ■ ~ 

in a word, juft fjch another as Terence's man of univeriil bene- 
volence, (mentioned above) ihe Author of the famoas maxim, 
boms Jam, lumaai nihil a me aiienam p^tQ, and oflhever^fin 
command of infaniicide 10 his Wife; who for not obeying isl 
reckoned by him, amongft thofe, qui mqtejui ntjui henum ain 
^quum/ciunl. Telethufa, however, as common as fuch a 
oiand wai, and as inditfcrent as it was eltcemed, is much a 
cd with the apprehen£on of falling into the cruel Ciuation \ 
being obliged to execuie it. In this dillrers Iliii appears 
in a dream, promifes her alBiIance, and orders her to 
htr hulb^nd, and bring up whatever the Gods fhould fead. 

Pone graves curas, mandataque falle maTiti ; 

Nccdubtca, cum te pariu Lucina levarit, 

Toilcre quicquid erit 

Ovid's moral of bis tale is thii, " That Egypt had oppofed \ 
" wife and humane laws to the horrid practice of isF*ti;Tici 
" now become general, aad cootinuing ut;checlccd by all o 
" civil inHiiutioni." 

nau 
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Pfc -wlnral praflice, which law he numbers amongft the 
■- ^angularities of that highly policied narion. " They 
■^ * are obliged (fays hej to bring up all their children, 
^ * in order to render the country populous ; this 
^* being eltcemed the beft means of making ftaces 
'^' flouiifliing and happy''." And Tacitus fpeaks of 
"^he prohibition as no lefs fingular amongit the Jews : 
'^* Augends multitudini confiilitur. Nam & nz- 
.^*' Care quenquam ex gnatis, nefas^." 

Here again Mr. Bayle is much (candalized: " The 
""' firft thing which we meet on the entrance into the 
•' other world, is rhe ftaiion afJlgned to infants, 
■** who cried and lamented without ccafingi and next 
•' to that, the ftation of men unjuflly condemned to 
** death. Now what could be more fliocking or 
* ' fcandalous than the punilhment of thofe little crea- 
*' tures, who had yet committed no fin, or of thofe 
** perfons whofe innocence had been opprefied by ca^ 
*' liimny '?" The firft difficulty is already cleared 
up: the fccond fliall be confidered by and by. But 
it is no wonder iVIr. Bayle could not digeft this 
dodlrine of the •.nfatin \ for I am much miftaken, 
if it did not ftick with Plato himfejf; who, relat- 
ing the Vifion of Erus, the PampbyHan, concerning 
the diftribution of rewards and punilhments in ano- 
ther life, when he comes to the condition of in- 
fants, pafles it over in there words: " But of 

*' children who died in their infancy, he reported 

th ■aiy^iiii. Lib. i, Hifior. 

1 Tacit. Hifi. lib. v. 

' La premiere chofe que Ton renconlroit a I'entr^e des Enrers, 
ctoit la flation des petits enfans, qui ne cefljieni de pleurer, Se 
puiscelle des perfouncjinjuflement condamneesilamort. Quo! 
<!e plus choquant, iJe plus fcandaleax, que la peine de ccs pctitej 
creatures, qut n'avoient encore commii nul peche ; ou que k 
peine de ceux. dont I'innocence avoit etc opprimee par U calom* 

rif. Rr/fsff. aun ^dtjl. rfVa Prev. p. 3. Cap. Xxii. 

Vol. 1. X 1' cer^ 
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*^ ceit^n ochcr things not wortht to be ri« 
*' MEMBRED '." Erus's accouDt of whac he &via 
another world, was a fumnoary of what the £g^ 
tians taught in their Myfteries ooiKxming that Blat- 
ter. And I make no doubt but the thing noi wmhj 
$0 be remfmheredy was the doftrine of ifrfamis m far* 
gatcry: which appears to have given Hato nndi 
fcandal, who did not, at that time at kaft, icAeft 
upon its original and ufe. But here let us takcao^ 
dee, for the honour of hcmakity, that while Pa- 
gans both old and new could be' ihocked at tha 
punifhmenr, modem papifts, to the eternal di%nce 
of SuPERSTiTfOM, can condemn unbaptifed laiaats, 
without remorle, to infinitely greater. 

But now, as to the falsely condbmned, wt 
mud feek another folution : 

Hos juxta, falfo damnati crimine mortis ; 

Ncc vcro has fine forte data?, fine judice fedcs. 

Qua^fitor Minos urnam movet : illc filentum 

Confiliumqi^c vccar, vitafque & crimina difcit 
This defignmint appears both iniquitous and abfuri 
The fd.jdy acciijcd * are not only in a place of pu- 
nifhment, but, being firft delivered under this finglc 
predicament, thty are afterwards diftinguiflied into 
two forts ; foms as blameable, others as innocent. 
To clear up this confufion, it will be neceflary to 
transcribe an old (lory, told by Plato, in his Got- 
gids : — —" This law, concerning mortals, was en- 
'* acted in the rime of Saturn, and is yet» and ever 
•* will be, in force amongft the Gods ; that he who 
" had lived a juft and pious life, fliall, at his death, 
'^ be carried into the iflands of the blefled, and 
** there pofTefs all kinds of happint^fs, untainted 
" with the evils of mortality : but that he who had 

T-» #i fpJi-: 7:i3£uidi-», «^ iA.y3» ;^fcCJ:7 i=ifc»;A"7 'r^a^ aXKa, hsg^ 
OYIC A2IA MNH.MHr. Dt rff. Ho. x'. p. 6 1 5. Serr. edit. 

f Ser\ios, on the place, chamfierizcs them in ibis manber-r 
" qui &bi per iicnpHciutein adeffe ncqaivcru&t.*' 

« lived 
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" lived unjuflly and impioudy, ihall be (limit into 
'* a place of piinifhraeiu, the prifon of divine jiif- 
*' tice, called Tartarus. Now the judges, with 
" whom the execution of this law was intrufted, 
** were, in the time of Saturn, and under the in- 
" fancy of Jove's government, Uving met?, fitting in 
^'■judgment on the living; and pafllng fentence on 
*' them, upon the day of their deceafe. This gave 
" occafion to unjuft judgments: on which account, 
" Pluto, and thofe to whom the care of the happy 
" iflands was committed, went to Jupiter, and told 
" him, that men came to them wrongfully judgidy 
" both when acquitted, and when cendsmmd. To 
*' which the Father of the Gods thus replied ; I will 
" put a flop to this evil. Theft wrong judgments 
■*' are partly occaltoned by the corporeal covering of 
" the perfons judged; for they are tried while liv- 
■" ing: now niaoy have their corrupt minds hid un- 
" der a f^r outfide, adorned with birth and riches ; 
•' and, when they come to their trial, have witnefies 
*' at hand, to teftify for their good life and coiiver- 
*' ration J this perverts the procefs, and blinds the 
*' eyes of jiiftice. Befides, the judges themfelves are 
" encumbered with the fame corporeal covering : 
" and eyes and ears, and an impenetrable Cci^ument 
*' of flelh, hinder the mind from a free exertion of 
** its faculties. All thefe (as welt their own cover- 
*' ing, as the covering of thofe they judge) are bars 
*' and obflacles to right judgment. In the firlt place 
*• then, fays he, we are to provide that the fore- 
*' knowledge which they now have of the day of 
'* death, be taken away : and this Ihail be given in 
•'charge to Prometheus; and then provide, that 
*' [hey who come to judgment, be quite naked"; 

• Thi» evidently reffirs lo the old Egyptian cullotn, when the 
judges beheld aod cxatniited their kings nalced ; ir» i^ k 'f'eX'" 

tucarts w> " TO?; ma^juili^iii Xii^''"f' >">"«' ifli"{W Tw (SaciAia. Ho- 

lapollrnij Hitf^l, lib, i. cap. 40. 

X 2 "for 
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<> for from henceforth they (hall, not be tried^ til 
^ they come into the other world. And as they 9it 
<* to be thus ftripped, it is but fit their judges flioi^ 
«* await them there in the fame condition ; duEt; at 
«^> the arrival of every new inhabitant, (bul mayknl: 
** on foul, and all family reladon, and every vrciddtjf 
«' ornament beiog dropt and left behind, riohti^ 
^< 0U8 JUDGMENT may at length take place. \ 
^^ therefore, who forefaw all thefe things, befbityoa 
<' felt them, have taken care to ccMiftitute my oil 
^* ions to be the judges : two of them, Minos lod 
*< Rhadamanthus, are Afiatics % the third, iEacw, 
^^ an European. Thefe, when they die, (hall have, 
<< their tribunal CK^ed in the fhades, jufi in M 
*^ part of the highway, where the two roads divide, 
*' the one leading to the happy iflanda, the other tt 
^\ Tartarus. Rhadamanthus (hall juc^ the Afiatic%. 
** and JEacus the Europeans ; but to Minos I ff9t 
^^ Che fuperior authority of hearing appeals, whcA 
*^ any thing obfcure or difficult fhall perplex tte 
*' others' judgments; that every one may have hit 
'' abode alTigned him with the utmofl: equity ^•* 

The 

StioTq' ray dvQfuvuf t&v /xi» ^ixstiuq Toir Slov ^it^Botlcc k^ writff, svuJ^ 
xanm' Tor ^ d^jcvq kJ oidiUi, £*? to rra riasuq t« >ej ^ijciK hauuli^ 



fuXiSl&l sx fAcucaquf PYto-uf IgUi^, gXtyov er^oq roi Aiac, ot( (poKa a^h 

yijvCfMtot* vvv fAiv yac^ xajcaq aX ^Ixou hxd^oSiai, ctfjiiiee^ofAifQ^ yap («pi) 
o» xp(yoftfv«( Xfivovleu' l^uvliq ya^ xftfoylm, IloXXof Sv y^/v^df ooivfcj; 

fis^wxacaiu 0» a» ^t;tarat x/wo' t« rtirm ixTrXvflovlai, >C atiu k2 otvm 
dfATnxpfUfoi ^ixilfiffCf m^o T?f ^y^^ t?« awrwir .a^«Af*tf^ xj Jx<» jjj 
«\oy TO CAfjxs ^Pfioxixa\vfA,[Mfoi^ Tccvra i\ airoTq meiilat' iirivpoa-^tf yiiy» 
yi7«b ^rat uvrvf eifUfiia-yMieif xou rci rup x^uofjunn* Tlpunn tur Jh 
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The matter now begins to clear up ; and we fee 
plainly, that the circumftance of the falfely condemn^ 
ed alludes to this old fable : fo that by falfo damnati 
crimini mortis (if it be the true reading) Virgil did 
not mean, as one would fuppofe, innocent es addiSii 
morti oh injuftam calumniam^ but homines indigne et 
perperam adjudicati ; not men falfely condemned^ but 
wrongfully judged^ whether to acquittal or convic- 
tion \ but condemnation being ofteneft the fentence 
of juftice, the greater part is put figuratively for 
the whole. 

He who thinks this too licentious a figure, will 
perhaps be inclined to believe, that the poet might 
write 

Hos juxta, falfo damnati tempore mortis : 

which not only points up to the fable, but hints at 
the original of it -, and befides, agrees befl with the 
context. But as the words tempore mortis are only 
to be explained by this paflTage of Plato, a tran- 
fcriber might be eafily tempted to change them to 
fomething more intelligible. 

One difficulty only remains ; and that, to confeft 
the truth, hath arifen rather from a miftake of Vir- 
gil, than of his reader. We find thefe people yet 
unjudged, already fixed, with other criminals, in 
the affigned diftrid: of purgatory. But they arc 






Mf by x^ ^"i tl^i^ai ria tl^o/xtiOfr, om'uq »f taatvcrn otiruy* tiritia yvfju^t 

aTTo^avovloq ixxra, E^fi[Ji09 waSlm rcvy avyUtm' tto^oc'kiirQylot, iiri T)}( yvi<; 
ndivlcc tKiTvQv Toy x.oo'imov, tVa oifcauoc ))* xfi<n^ )}. Eyu /xtv Sy rxvroc 

T«f Affiaq, MiVb) Tf x^ 'Pu^otfdAv^vy' lycc ^\ Ik tiiq £i;^A;7n}f> Aloutiv* 
OvTot h iTciilait rt'KtviieTua'iy hjcota-aj-iv tv ru 7^{/iAalvt« ly rn r^io^Uf i$ 
97( (pi^sloy Tu Mf i (JLiv tU fdMXoi^uv yria-H^f ii ^ lU Tcc^u^oy' xj ti^^ ^ly . 
•« tS? Acta? *Pa^afca»9i;? K^mT, T«? ^i ix T^? Et/pw^r*?? A»ajtof. Mifu 
^ w^tcQifoc oucuy ivihetxaiyny, My 9} avo^ptjloy Ti T« tTt^f »a vf h* 
Mouolcirri i x^i^-if ^ wt^) m? vo^fta^ roTq «(>0§«vo»$. Tom. 1. p. 523, 

^jr. Edit. 
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rnifptaced^ through an OTcrfight of the poet ; which 
had he lived to perfeft the iEneis, be would probabljf^ 
have correfled : for the faWe telh us they fhould he 
itatioAed on the borders^ of the three divifions, in that 
f)art of the high road, which dividing itfelf in tWa,- 
leads, the one, to Tartarus, the other to Elyfium, 
thus defcribcd by the poeti 

Hie locns eft, partes ubi ft vra findit in ambas, 
Dextera, quse Ditis magni fub mcenia tendit 2 
Hie iter Elyfium nobis^; at lasva malorum 
Exercet poenas, & ad impia Tar^ara mittit. 
It only remains to confider the origin or moral of the 
fable ; which, I think, was this: it was an Egyptiatt 
cuftom, as we are told by Diodorus Siculus^ for judges 
to fit on every man's life, at the time of his inter- 
ment ; to examine his paft adions, and to condemn 
and acquit according to the evidence before them. 
Thcfe judges were of the pried hood ; and fo, ic is 
probable, taught, like the priefts of the church of 
Rome, that their decrees were ratified in the other 
world. Partiality and corruption would, in time, 
pervert their decrees ; and fpite and favour prevail 
over juflice : As this might fcandalize the people, it 
would be found neceflary to teach, that the fentence 
which was to infiuer.ce every one's final doom, was 
referved for a future judicature. However, the Prieft: 
took care that all (hould not go out of his hands ; 
and when he could fie no longer Judge^ he contrived 
to find his account in turning Evidence ; as may be 
feen by the Angular caft of this ancient infcription : 
*^ Ego Sextus Anicius Pontlfex testor honefte hunt 
'* vixifTe : manes ejus inveniant quietem \^* 

How much this whole matter needed explaining, 
we may fee by what a fine writer makes of it, in a 
difcourfe written to illuftrate ^neas's defcent into 
hell ; '* There are three kinds of perlbns (fays he) 

* Fabius Cclfus hf<^i^t^ Anti^. lib. iii, 

** dcfcrihcd 
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*' defcribed aa being fituatcd on the borders ; and 
*' I can give no realbn for tiieir being ftadoned there 
*' in Jo particular a manner, but becaufe none of 
" them feem to have had a proper right to a place 
'* among the dead, as not having run out the thread 
V of their days, and Bniflied the term of life that 
•' had been allotted them upon earth. The firft of 
** thefe are the fouls of infants, who are fnatched 
" away by untimely ends ; the fecond are of thofe 
*• who are put to death wrongfully and by an unjufl: 
" fentence ; and the third, of thofe who grew weary 
" of their lives, and laid violent hands upon thera- 
*' felves '." 

After this, follow the epifbdes of Dido and DeT- 
phobus, in imitation of Homer ; where we find no- 
thing explanatory of the true nature of this epifude, 
but the ftr-inge dcfcription of Dei'phobus ; whofe 
mangled phantom is drawn according to the philofo- 
phy of Phio i which teaches that the dead not only 
retain all the paflioiis of the mind, but all the marks, 
and blemiHiesof the body*. A wild doftrine which 
Lucian agreeably rallies in his Menippus; who is 
made to fay, that he faw Socrates in the Shades, bu- 
ficd at his old trade of Difpuialion: hue that his legs 
yet appcajed fwdled, from the effeds of his laft 
deadly potion '. 

^neas, having pafled this firft divjfion, comes 
now on the confines of Tartarlts; and is inlfrufted 
in what relates to the crimes and punifhments of the 
inhabitants. 

T Mr. Addifon's Wtrh, vol. ii. p. 3C0, quarto edit. 1721. 

P- 524. . ....,.- . , 
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His guide h^^'iMre tipenly d«clnw tar tdfltiEtf 
BiERCRMiJiiNTy OT incerpTCC^r of the Mfftirt^s.-rxaii 

Dqx inclyte Teucrtev Z. 
' NuUi fas cafto fceleratum infiftere Kmco : - 
Sed ME cum lucis Hscate prafeciit aoemSf ■ 
Ipfii Deim pdmasDocviTy perdue mmda btrzfT^ 

It is remarkable, thatiEneasis led through thtie^^ 
gions of Purgatory and £lyfiutn s hot hi ot^h^ 
the fights of Tanarus at a diftance, \md this iJMM 
not well be otherwife in the (hews of the Af;Jhrmifix 
very obvious reaibns. 

The criminals deftined to eternal puhiftimcny in 
this divifion, are, 

1 . Thoie who hBd/mned Jb fearethf as U efcsfe tk 
ammadverfion of the Magiftraie : ' , 

* Gnoflius hsec Rhadamanthus habet duriflunaRgBK 
Caftigatque auditque dolos^ subbgitqjje pat£&i 
Quae quis apud fuperos, furto laetatus inkoi/ . 
Difiulit in feram tpmmifla piaqila mortein^ 

And it was principally on account of fuch qines 
that the Lawgiver inforced the dofhine of ^ futore 
ilateof puniihment. But it is worth while to otn 
ferve, that, according to the teaching of the A^jj^ 
tUs^ the RACK TO EXTpRT CONFESSION, caooe Ori- 
ginally from THE PLACE OF THE DaMN£D» wbC|C 

only it could be equitably applied. 

2. Thofe whofe principles diflblve thefirft bonds qf 
^(Tociation, and fociety, the atheists aiid de/pifi^s^' 
Cod and religion: 

Hie genus antiquum terras Titania pubes. 
This was agreeable to the laws of Charondas, who 
fays : *' Be the contempt of the Gods put in the 
** number of the mod flagitious crimes ^•' The 
poet dwells particularly on that ipecies of ipipicty 
V^hich affedls divine honours : 

^lii. '...■•.•' 
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Vidi & croddes dantem Salmonea poenas, 
Dum flammas Jovis & fomtus imitatur Olympi. 
And this without doubt, was an oblique caltigation 
of the APOTHF.osis, tlien beginning to be paid and 
received at Rome. 

:j. The infringers of the duties of imperfect 
ohligatisn^ which civil laws camel reach: fuch as 
thofc without natural afiection to brothers, duty to 
parents, proiedion to clients, or charity to the poor: 
Hie quibus invifi fracres, dum vita manebat; 
PuIfJtusve parens; & traus innexa chenti'j 
Aur qui divitiis foH incubuere repertis, 
Nee partem pofuere fuis; quK maxima turba elV. 

4. Thofe pefts of public and private peace, the 
TRAYTOR and the adulterer 1 with all their vari- 
ous fpawn, of perjury and inceji. 

Quique ob aduUenum cjefi, quique arma (ecutl 
Impia, nee veriii domlnorum fallcre dextras — 
Vendidit hie auro patriam, dominumque potentem 
Impofuit ; fixit leges pretio, acque refixit. 
Hic thakmum invafit natje, vetitosque hymena:os. 
It is obfervable, he does not fay, (imply, adulteri, 
but ob adulUrium c^ft; as implying, that the greateft 
civil punifhment pleads forno mitigation of this crime 
at the bar of divine juftice. 

5. The INVADERS AND VIOLATORS OF THE HO- 
LT MYSTERIES, held out in the perfon of Thefeus, 
make the fifth and )aft clafs of offenders. 

Scdet, Kternuraque fedebit 
Infclix Thefeus ; Phlegyasque *' miferrimus omnes 

' So (lie law of tiie T-tviht Tai/ti : Patronus si cliekti 

PRAUDEV FECtRIT, SACER E5T0. 

■I The Phlegya: here mentioned, I lake to be thofe people of 
Bceotia fpok'en of by Paufanias, who attempting 10 plunder the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, were ifeftroyed by lightening, 
earlhqaakes, and peflilence ; hence Phlsgya;, I fjppoie, figni- 
fied impious, facrilegioiu gerfom In generaj i and ia fo to be im- 
flprAood in this place. 

At^nionet, 



the other^ for their clandeftine intrufion inc 
fterieSi We have already offered fcvera] r 
(hew that the defcent of Thefeus into hell» 
latUn of the Myfteries : to which we may 
the ancients tell us of the duration of his 
ment, which was four years ; the interin 
the celebrations of the greater Myfteries. \ 
tlie tragedian makes him fay : 

Tandem profugi noctis asternae plagam, 
Vaftoque manes carcere umbrantem poll] 
Ut vix cupitum fufferunt oculi diem ! 
Jam QjTARTA Eleujis dona Triptolemi fc 
Parcmque toties 1 ibra compofbit diemi 
Ambiguus ut me fortis ignarae labor 
iDetinuit inter mortis & vitae mala ^. 

This may reconcile the contradiftory accour 
fable concerning Thefeus; fome of whic 
was delivered from hell; others, that he was 
detained there. Thtfirft relates to the libe; 
him by the prefident of the Myfteries at the 
celebration : the other, to what the Myfteri 
he and all would fufier in the other world fc 
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mous Epifode. In JEneas's fpeech to the Sibyl, 
ThefeiJs is put amDngfl: thofe htroes who went to, 
and returned from, hell : 

Quid Thefea magnum, 
, Quid mcmorem Alciden?^— 

the place before us he is reprefented as con- 
■fifted there eternally. Julius Hyginus, in his Com- 
metilafifs enVirgiit, thinks this a grofs contradic- 
tion ; which Virgil would have correded, had he 
iivedtofinilli the poem. But can it befuppofed, the 
poet was not aware of this, in two paffages fo near 
one another, in the fame book i" In truth, his em- 
ploying thefe differing circumftances, confirms the 
general interpretation j and the general interpreta- 
tion helps to reconcile the difference, ^neas want- 
ed CO be initiated -, and when he fpcalis to the Sibyl, 
or Myjiagogue, he enumerates thofe heroes who had 
been initiated before him 1 that is, fuch who had feen 
the Jheivs of the Myfteries, of which number was 
Thefcus, though he had intruded violently. But 
when Virgil comes to defcribe thefe Shewi, which 
were fuppofed to be a true reprefentation of what was 
done and fuffea-d in Tartarus, Thefcus is put among 
the .iamned, that being his ftation in the other world. 

This will remind the learned reader of a ftory told 
by Livy. " The Athenians (fays he) drew upon 
*' themfelves a war with Philip, on a very (light oc- 
*' cafion i and at a time when nothing remained of 
" their ancient fortune, but their high fpirit. Two 
«* young Acarnanians, during the days of initia- 
** TioN, ih^mit\vt% uniniiialed, and ignorant of al! 
" chat related to that fecret worfliip, entered the 
*' temple of Ceres along with the crowd. Their 
f* difcourfc foon betrayed them ; by making fome 
y abfurd enquiries into the meaning of what they 



I A. Gdlii h'oS. Alt. lib, x. cap. iS. 
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*' faw : b being brought before the Prefident of de 
** Myjleries^ although it was evident they had CDterol 
^^ ignorantly and without defign, they were put to 
** death, as guilty of a mod abominable crime V" 

The office Thefeus is put upon, of admonifiung 
his hearers againft impiety, could not, furc, be^ 
charged in thck Jhtws by any one Co well, as by hio 
who reprefented the Violator of them. But the cri- 
tics, unconfcious of any fuch defign, confidcred the 
tafk the poet has impofed on 1 hefeus, of perpetually 
founding in the ears of the damned, this admom- 
tion: 

DlSCITE JUSTITIAM MONITI, JET NOW TEII- 
N£R£ DIV05, 

as a very impertinent employment. For though it 
was a fentence of great truth and dignity, it was 
preached to very little purpofe amongft thofe who 
were nevef to hope for pardon or remiffion. 

Even the ridiculous Scarron hath not neglected to 
put it in this abfurd light ' : and it muft be owned, 
that, according to the common ideas of iEneas's dc- 
fcent into hell, it can hardly be feen in any other. 

But, fuppofe Virgil to be here relating the admo- 
nitory maxims delivered during the celebration of 
thefe MYSTIC shews, and nothing could be morejuft 
or ufeful : for then the difcourfe was addrefied to the 
vaft multitude of living fpeSfators. Nor is it a mere 
fuppofition that fuch dilcourfcs made part of thefc 

^ Contraxerant aatcm cum Philippo bellum Athenienfes haud- 
quaquam digna caufa, dum ex vetere forcuna nihil praeter animos 
iervant. Acarnancs duo juvenes per initiorum dies, non initiad, 
templum Cereris, imprudences religionis, cum cetera' turba in- 
greffi funt. Facile eos fermo prodidit, abfurde qusedam percunc* 
tsntes ; deduflique ad antiflites templi cum palam efTet per erro- 
rem ingrefTos, tanquam obinfandum fcelus, interfedU funt* Hifi* 
lib. xxxi. 

* Cettc fentence eft bonne k belle, 
Mais en Enfer dc quoi fert^elie ? 

rcpre- 



^Bft. 
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reprefentations. Ariftides exprefly fays ", that in no 
place were more anonifliing words pronounced or 
lung, than in thefe Myfter'ies. The reafon, he tells 
lis, was, that the yoKH(/j and the _/;^i;(j might mutu- 
ally allift each other in making an impreflion on the 
minds of the initiated. But, from a pafTage in Pin- 
dar, 1 conclude, that in thefe fhews (from whence 
men took their ideas of the infernal regions) it was 
cuftomary for each offender, as he pafled by, in 
machinery, to make an admonition againft his own 
crime, " It is reported (fays Pindar) that Ixion, by 
the decrees of the Gods, while he is inceflantiy 
turning round his rapid wheel, calls cut upon 
MORTALS to this effcft, That they Ihottld be al- 
ways at hand to repay a benefacT:or for the fervices 
he had done them '." Where the word EPOTOI, 
livir.g men, fecms plaihly to fhew that the fpeech was 
at firft made before men in this world. 

The poei clofes his catalogue of the damned with 
thefe words : 

Aufi omnes immane nefas, auso(iiie potiti. 
For the antients thought that an aftion was fanfliified 
by the fuccefs ; which they efieemed a mark of the 
favour and approbaiion of the Gods, 

Viftrix Caufa Diis placuit, fed viiSa Catoni. ,,.^1, 
As this was a very pernicious doftrine, it was necef^ . 
fary to teach, that the imperial villain who trampled 
on his country, and the baffled plotter who expired 
on a gibbet, were equally the objefls of divine ven- 
geance. 

i^K/HHt fHi^u t^Xf Till ottK-r^tfi ti jiaWjntU ef a^•^^ll xatirD Tare sxg- 
•i; Tli ifuiuta 1 Bl'uL 



i^K/HHt fHI^U t^Xf Till atti 

•i; Tli gfu'^w ; EItu/, 



DaiJa xohitiaiitmi 

T^ tiitfytrai ayxnaTi dfttiiuf 

./Eneas 
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JEneas has now paflcd Tartarus \ and ben «Qd in 
l.£S$£R MYSTERIES. Their original expl^s vlf 
this fort of fi>ews was exhibited in theip, We ^ 
told» they were inftituted for the lake of Ifci^mlff^ 
when about to perform his deveoth labour, oJF fetfb' 
ing Cerberus from hell "^^ and were under the f^ 
dency of Proferpini ". 

The Hero advances to the borders of ELYfiipu, 
and here he undergoes the luftration ; 

Occupat iEneas aditum, corpus que recenti 
Spargit aquaj ramumque advcrto in limine figt. 

^' Being now about to undeigo the luStraxiMS (bf 
^^ Sopater) which immediately precede inidatiaD M 
•* the greater Myfteries^ they called mc happy ^.^ ' 
Accordingly^ ^neas now enters on the gaeatu 
MYSTERIES, and comes to the abodes of the bkflbd: 

Devenere locos laetos, & amoena vireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, fedefque beatas: 
Largior hie campos asther, & lumine veftit 
Purpureo : folemque fuum, fua fidera norunt. 

Thefe two fo different fcenes of Tartarus and Elyfi- 
urn explain what ArilHdes meant, when he caBcd 
the fhews of Eleuftnian Myjleries, that moft Jhoch%, 
andy at the fame time, moft ravijhing reprefrm- 
tion '. 

The Initiated, who till now only bore the name of 
MuVa*, are called EnonTAl, ^nd this new vifion, 
ATTO^IA. '' The A;Toi|.r«, or the feeing withlbcir 

*EXfva-m Tot h* ocItIv [*lIj:a;tX£aJ "htyo^ijix MIK.PA fnvTipiUm Tzfi&f 
in Lycoph, 

" Ta oi fjux^a Ui^cz^pcvxq ^^c^JoL Anfioph. ad PLt.Jtctad, 

SLoatfAova tfAaviov. In DiviJ. ^^Jl» 



li 



own 
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^< own eyes (fays Pfdlus) is when he who is initiated 
•' beholds the divine !ights V 

In thefe very circumftanccs Tbemiftius deferifaes 
the Initiated, when juft entered upon this fcene. " It 
*' being thoroughly purified, he now difclofes to the 
*' Initiated, a region ' all over illuminated, and fhin- 
•* ing with a divine fplendor. The cloud and thick 
*• darknefe are difperfed * 5 and the mind emerges, as 

^ AJto4<'^0& tny» 07 out cttno^ o rih^Liv^ ret ^eTct (punot h^a* III 
Schol. in Orac^ Zoroafi. 

' This which was all ower illuminatedy and which the pried 
had thoroughly purijiedy was ayocXfjtM, an image. T^^ reaibo of 
transferring what is faid ef the illumination of the image, to the 
illumination of the region, is, becaufe this image reprefented the 
appearances of the divine Being, in one large, aniform^ extensive 
light. Thus Jamblichus Dg myfiiriis : Msld ^i rccvra. rSv avro^et' 
¥ttp AFAAMAT^N Xoya% a^o^»a'o/;^ed»' aiMv h /xfv tuT(; rm ^tuv AT* 
TOTIAir, i]fs^yir$f» id awTijj t?? aXyjOsia; Qparai roc Sca^o/a, xxpt^ 
Qui n ^ta>MfMnh k^ ^irj^^fufjuivoc Xccimv^u; £x(palv£la».— And again* 
'flcravrojj roUvf xj Im ra <mTOZ* ra fMv ruv $seii AFAAMATA (poSlo^ 
vAsov ar^c^vln-'^To fjuf rm ^lav tmv^t arojb&ov, a^iyKim ix^,oefj;^Uf jJ 
mXni^oT rou ohot ^otQn rS x6er^ tavpiu^f o&M » WB^ut.oa-fAiui, § ii. cap; 
4. He fays, too, that it was ^without fgure, ^v^n^ o\ r^q ^ev oX>}?, 

jc^ Iv tf^fiw ru¥ ttoiroc yui^^ li^n ito^ip^ofAivvii mi^ o^oiron avEt^oy— -cap. 7. 
To this image, the following lines in the Oracles of Zoroafter al* 
lude : 

Mil (piS(T%(Afi ^oXsVjic AYTOriTON AFAAMA, 
Oti yoif v^i} Kuvaq trs ^XeVeiit tiTfiiv crufjLoo T£A£ZGHt« 

^* Invoke not the (elf confpicaous image of nature, for thou mud 
** not behold thefe things before thy body be purified by initia- 
** lion.*' This ecvroTrlop at.yai.>^o(. was only a diffafive (hining light, 
as the name partly declares, thus defcribed prefently after, in th^ 
fame Oracles : 

Aufjurifuyof ^-Xi^Iii^v o>M xobroi fiuBi* xo^fMff 
iCAt;9( «n;^ (pmiqv* 

And the^^/ of this divine fplendor was what the Mjjlenes called, 
AYTO^'IA. 

» Pletho teills us with what thefe clouds were accompanied, viz. 
thunder and lightning, and other meteoric appearances. Ta ^e 
ri}\iifiiv<nq (l>al.^¥0f4,i90^y Xioav¥Qi, tu trv^^ x^ tt n oiKKoy cJfc<ooAa othlKuq 
It^u « ^i» TK f v<rK. In SchoL ad Orac. Mug. Zir, He fays they 
Were fymbols, but not of the nature of the deity : and this was 
true ; for the fymbol of this Nature was the avTOTflof oiyoi.>^x 
which followed : Hence, as we fee above, it was ^withiut 
figure. 

6' «'it 
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•' it were, into day^ full of irght and chearfiilne 
'* before, of dticonfoUte obfcurity '."' 
Let me obfcrvc, thit the lines, 
Largior hie campos sther, & lumineTCftiir ^ 
Purpurea: soLEiuquc fuum, fua fidera noni 

are in the very languagt of thofc, who proieis C( 
us whac they faw at their imiialian into ibe i 
Myjltries. " Noi^c media vidi solem car.£i. 
** rufcancem lumine "," fays Apulcius on that q 
fion : for candide and purpurea lumitie fignify the \ 
fame thing. * 

Here Virgil, by leaving his Mafler. and C03! 
the amiable paintings of Llyfium as they m-ere Kf 
fcntcd in the Myjleries, hath artfully avoided ifl 
too juftly objedcd to Homer, of giving fo i 
and joylefs a landfcape of the fortunata nenurif 
could raife no delire or appetite for them: hiifr 
vouritc Hero himftif, who inhabited them, tciling 
Ulyflcs, that he had rather be a day-labourer abo^ 
than command in the regions of the dead. Suc^ 
reprelentation defeats the very intent of the L 
giver, in propagating the dodrine of a future fi 
Nay, to mortify every excitement to nobic aSH 
ihe Greek poet malces reputation, fame, and gU 
the great fpur to virtue in the pagan fyllcro, fi 
vifionary and impertinent. On the contrary, Vi| 
whofe aim, in this poem, was the fervice of Soq 
makes the love of glory fo ftrong a pallion ia, 
other world, that the Sibyl's promife to Palinij 
that his NAME fhould be affixed to a proa 
tory, rejoices his (hade even in the regions <» 
unhappy : 



nil,, t^ auy^ KolctfMfuriiMr^i Siirxifflot, ^ti «(*')S^'' iniirn, 
i^ia,.,iiti^^r,yti^D- kJ iJifaaHTo a W( U tb Mafias. ^i>ft( 
(»Xaia( anl tu neaTitm mura. Oral, in Falrtm, 
• M,:. 1. xi. 



JEttntmuput locus Palinuri mmm liabeblt : 
His di&ts curae emocst pulfiifique parumper 
Corcie delpir triftii ^ajltd^t coqnomine t£Rra« 

They were the licentious ftories of the Gods, and this 
ungracious defcription of Elyfiuofi (both fo perni* 
ctous to fociety) which made Plato drive Homer out 
of his Republic. 

But to return. The poet having defcribed the 
climate of the happy regions, fpeaks next of the 
amufetnents of its inhabitants. 

Pars in gramineis exercent membra palasftris \ 
Contendunt ludo, & fulva ludantur arena. 

Befidcs the dbvious allufion* in thefe lines, to the 
philoiophy of Plato, concerning the duration of 
the paflions, it feems to have a more fecret one to 
what he had all the way in his eye, tht Eleujinian 
Myjleries 5 whofe celebration was accompanied with 
the Grecian gam£s\ On which account too, per- 
haps, it was that, io the difpofltion of his work, his 
' fifth book is employed in the Games^ as a prelude to 
the Dcfceni in the fixth. 

I. The firft place, in thcfe happy regions, is af- 
Iigned to Legislators, and the founders of Society^ 
who brought men from a/avage fo a civil life, 

Magnanimi Heroes, nati melioribus annis. 

At the head of thefe is Orpheus, the mod renowned 
of the Eurbpcan Lawgivers j but better known un- 
der the charafter of Poet : for the firft laws being 
written in meafure, to allure men to learn them, and, 
when learnt, to retain them, the fable would have it, 
that by riic'ibrce of harmony, he foftened the favage 
inhabi^nts of Thrace : 

7vpuE^ ytfiff^i vftiTof *Ehtva%M riif 'At)i«^(. jUem Eltmfin. 

yoL. I. Y Thrcicius 
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Threicius longa cum vefte {acerdot .. 
Obloquicur numeris feptem diicrimina vocuin. . 

But he has the firft place ; becaufe he was not oolyi 
Legiflacor, but the Imroducer of the Afxfitrksim. 
that part of Europe. vrjs 

2. The next is allotted to patriots^ ani,tl4 

v:ko died for the fervice of their coun$ry : 

Plic manus, ob patriam pugnando vulnerapiflL 

3. The third to virtuous and pious priests: ■ ■ 

Qui ue facerdotcs cafti, dum vita mancbat; ' 
Quique pii vates & Phoebo digna locuti. 

For it was of principal ufe to Society, that rcligbB 
men (hould lead holy lives; and that theyltoii 
teach nothing of the Gods but what was agreeaUejB 
the divine nature. 

4. The laft place is given to the inventors 0? 
ARTS mechanical and liber cl : 

Inventas aut qui vitam excolucre per artcs : 
Quique fui memores alios feccre merendo. 

The order is exaft and beautiful. The firft clafsisrf 
tholi; who FOUND bD Society, heroes and lawgivos: 
the fccond, of thofe who supported it, patriots 
and holy priefts: and the third, of thofc who 
adorned it, the inventors of the arts of life, and 
the recorders of worthy aftions. 

Virgil has all along clofely followed the doftricc 
of the Myjieries, which carefully taught that virta 
only could entitle men to happincfs ; and that rites, 
ceremonies, luftrations and facrifices would not fcp- 
ply the want of it. 

Nor has he been lefs ftudious in copying their 
Jhews and reprefentations ; in which the figures i 
thofe heroes and heroines, who were moft celebnod 
in the writings of the ancient Greeks, paffed in P 
ceflion ''. 

"Us 
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But, notwithftanding this entire conformity be- 
tween the poet's fcchcs and thofe rcprefented in the 
Myfteriesy fomething is ft ill wanting to complete the 
proofs^: and that is, the famous secret of* the 
Myjieries^ the unity of the godhead, of which 
{0 much hath been faid above. Had Virgil negledl- 
ed to give us this charafteriftic mark, though, even 
then, we could not but fay, his intention was to re- 
prefenl an Initiation \ yet we muft have been forced to 
own he had done it but imperfedtly. But he was too 
good a painter, to leave any thing ambiguous ; and 
hath therefore concluded his hero's Imitation^ as was 
the cuftom, with inftruding him in the AnoPPHTA, 
or the doftrine of the unity. Till this was done, 
the Initiated was not arrived to the higheft ft age of 
perfedtion 5 nor, in the fulleft fenfe, intitkd to the 
appellation of EnOHTHS. 

Muf^etw, therefore, who had been Hieropbant at 
AthenJi, tajces the place of the Sibyl (as it was the 
cuftom ^o liave different Guides in different parts of 
the celebration) and is made to condudl him to the 
recefs, where his Father's Ihade opens to him the 
doSirine of Truths in thefe fublime words ; 

Principio coelum, ac terras, camposque liquentes, 
Lucentemque globum Lunae, Titaniaque aftra 
Spiritus intus alit, totamque infufa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, & magno fe corpore mifcer. 
Inde hominuni pecudumque genus, vitasque volan- 

tum, 
Et quae marmorco fert monftra fub asquore pon- 

tus. 

« '« » • ■ . . 

This was no. other than the do<5lrine of the old Egyp- 
<.tians^ as we are aflfured by Plato j who fays they 
tai^ght .that Jupiter was. the spirit which perva- 

DETH ALL THINGS ^ 

,^ y ^lluftn ^f t^ TO. Won mtf^Airxia' . h Ji toJ MyiiRiu' Tiiy*'l<r» (pa- 
c-#, &(;.— kJ Aia fAfr, r^Aih HANThw ;K«pqYN riNETMA. /« 
Cratjlo. 

• ' Y 2 We 
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We ihall (hew how eiffily the Grttk Philofophy 
corrupted this principle into (what is now called) spi^ 
NozisM ^ Here Virgil has approved bis judgmeix 
to great advantage. Nothing was more abhoment 
from the Afyjlmes, than Spinozifmt ais it cvertmned^ 
the doiflrine of a future ftate of rewards and puniih- 
ments, which the Mjfimes fo carefully incuicaied ( 
«fid yet the principle itfelf» of which SpiacKifni wa3 
the abufe, was cheriQied there, as ic . was the conib- 
■quence of the do<5irine of the Unity, the grand .Qxjrcf 
m the Myfteries. Virgil, therefore, delivers, tivp 
principle, with great caution, and pure and fi^ce.^ 
•the abufe ; though he underfiood the nature of $pi- 
nozifm, and (by the following lines in l^s foprtii 
<jecrgicy where he delivers it) appears to have bccii 
infefted with it, ' 

« 

a 

Deum namque ire per dmnes 



Terrasque traftusque maris, coelumqpe prcrfbn- 

dum. 
Hinc pecudes, armenta, viros, genus on>ne£era- 

rum 
Quemque fibi tenues nafcentem arceflcre vitas. 
Scilicet Huc reddi denique ac resoluta re- 

FERRl 

Omnia- 

But the Myjleries djd not teach the doftnne of the 
Unity for mere fpeculation ; but, as we faid before, 
to obviate certain mifchtcfs of polytheifin, and to 
fupport the belief of a Providence. Now, as a fu- 
tun ftate of rewards and punifhmcnts did not t^uite 
remove the objeftions to it's inequalities here, the 
Myfieries added to it the dodrine of the mxtemmy- 
.CHosis, or the belief of a prior ftate ^ And this, 
likewife, our poet has been careful to record. For 

* Book iii. Sea. 4. • See Book iii. Scd. 3 & 4. • 

* Vid. Porph. Jt Jbft. \. iv, fc£l. 16. ct Cic. Fragm. ex lib. 

^e PhUo/opbia. . / ^ 

after 
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after having revealed theg^at fecrct of the Unity, he 
goes on to fpeak of the Meiempfycbofis^ or tranfmi. 
gratioo, in this manner \ 
Has omnes, ubi mille rotani volvere per annos, 
Lethasum ad fluvium Deus evocat agmine magno 
Scilicet immemores fupera ut convexa rcvifant, 
' Rurfus & incipiant in corpora velle reverti. 

And thence takes occafion to explain the nature and 
life of a Popifh purgatory, which, in his htro's 
paflage through that region, had not been done : this 
affords him too an opportunity for that noble epifode, 
the procefHon of the hero's pofterity, which pafies in 
review before him : And with this the fceoe clofes. 
One might well allow Virgil the ufe of fo important 
a digreflion, (confidering whom it was he celebrated 
under the charafter of -ffineas) though it had' been 
foreign to the nature of the Myjleries he is defcrib- 
ing. But indeed he was even here following their 
cultoms very clofely. It was then, and had been for 
fome time, the pradlice of the Myjieriesy when com- 
municated to any afpirant of diftinguifhed quality, 
to exhibit to him, in their Jbews and repr^fentatjonsy 
fomething oracular, relating to his own fortune 
and affairs. Thus Himerius tells us, that Olympia, 
on her upridng, after the birth of Alexander, was 
initiated into the Samothracian Myjleries \ Where, in 
the /hewsy (he faw her hufband Philip, at that time 
in Potidaea % 

In attending the hero's progrefs through the three 
cftates of the dead, I have fhewn, at almoft every 
Itep, from fome ancient writer or other, the exaft 
conformity of his adventures to thofe of the Initiated 
in the Myjleries. We (hall now colleft thefe fcattered 
lights to a point ; which will, I am perfuaded, throw 

^ Aiy%{»% woli w) 'OXvfAr(aU<x» riv Im roTq 'AXilay^pv tJvok it^a*- 

Ti>>c]ii> T6» ^ihnnf99. Jn tclog. DecLm. iifud floiium, Cod. 165, 
243. 

Y 3 fuch 
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tnich jof it irrefiftible. To this^piie^c^ fl^MMt 
nothing to do» bot to tranlcribe. ^HKHbg/^^iK^ 
anqeot wxitCTt prderved by Stobms.^ wUdli|il' 
fiefici to explain the exad conforooity. bft^een bsikffk 
or a real defcent to the infernal r^oos^.gadfcMp* 
ATioN, where the rqpireii^itatioo ^qjM^ 
exhibjte^v His worc!s are thcie: .TfJS^^ iW%^ 

AF^ECTEP AND AQ.ITATED IN DEATH J JUST 
IT IS IN . INITI ATlW '"'TO THB.'^dRAWii U ^ 

RiEs. And woRb answers to' 'V|fofeto'A^^ 

AS THING TO THING :\FOR TEAfiX^ks' U^Wm\ 
AND TBAEireAI, TO BB initiAYe6, ''ThE'hlfl 
STAGE is NOTHliJO BUT ERUbUS ANfi"'''tWu- 
TAINTIES ; LABORlipUS WANDERt^O^ ; A '^Dt 
AND F'EARFUL MARCH mkOtfGtl' KlGHT^^ 
DARKNESS. AnD^ NOW ARRIVED ON TH^'ifTRGI 
OF DfeATH AND* INITIATION," ' EVfefeV' THIIC 
W£Ai(%"A" DREADFltL ASPECT: tT IS AU'Vft- 

r6r,' Trembling, sweating, and affriUi^- 

MENT. But THIS SCENE ONCE OVER., A iCflSl' 

CULOUS AND DIVINE LIGHT DISPLAYS ITSELFj 
AND SHINING PLAINS AND FLOWERY MEAlJCJWS 
OPEN ON ALL HANDS BEFORE THEM. lilXl 
THEY ARE ENTERTAINED WITH HYMNS, A«0 
DANCES, WITH THE SUBLIME DOCTRINES 0* JA- 
CKED KNOWLEDGE, AND WITH REVEREND ^ND 

HOLv VISIONS. And now become p£rfii;t 

AND INITIATED, THEY ARE FREt, AND "'hO 
LONGER UNDER RESTRAINTS ; BUT CROtmO 
AND TRIUMPHANT, THEY WALK UP AND DOWN 
THE REGIONS OF THE BLESSED ; CONVERSE WITIi 
PUR^ AND HOLY MEN; AND CELEBRATE ^thl 
SACRED MYSTERIES AT PLEASURE*. ^^ 

- .(Th 






The progrels finilhed, and every thing over, 
^neas and his Guide are let out again to the upper 
regions, through the ivory gate of dreams. A tir- 
cuniftance borrowed from Homer, and very Iiappily 
apphed to this fubjetJt; for, as Euripides elcgautly 
exprefies it, 
"rnNOl rd MIKPA t5 ^Mi£n MTSTHPIA. 
A DREAM is the LESSER MYSTERIES of death. 
But, befides this of mry, there was another of iisrw. 
Through the firrt iffued falfe vifions j and through 
the latter, true. 

Sunt gemina: Somni portfe; quarum altera fertiir 
Cornea, qua verts facilis datur exltus umbris: 
Altera candcnti perfefti nitens elephantoj 
Sed falfa ad ccelum mittunt infomnia manes. 
His ubi turn natum Ancbifes, unaque Sibyllatn 
Profequitur diftis, portaque emtttit eburna. 
Servius, with Ehe rank fpirit of a grammarian, who 
feldom finds any thing to ftop at but a rolecifm in 
cxpreffion, fays very readily, " Vult autem ifltelligi, 

7(( ■Bi>^i7ii\ itj ajTiAiriij' iTrst «;i Tb ti>.h< airra ra Ana maiJa, ^p**. 

(LaTi.it lifut, kJ ytuTaiTfifliTitr aylait Ix"!'!* " »( * fnailsX^'c Hi k^ f«fiu- 
i)ftt«^ lAiufli^ yi>6»»(, 1^ api'©- wtjiVait [("jpaKifm©- s^iit^ii' «, crui- 
■ri> u-lci; K^ ufia^cr; dtSfilcri. Sirtno cxiz. The Son of Sirach, 
who was full of Grecian ideas, and haih embeililhed lib admii- 
Able woik of EccLESiASTicus with a great deal nf Gemilc 
learning, hacll plainly alluded, tho' in few words, lo ihefe Ctt- 
cumnancea of INITIATION, where encouragibt; men 10 irclc at 
ter ivi/d,«. he fays :— " Al firll ftie will walk with liim by 
3oKEi> ways, and bring fear and okgad upon him. and 

RMRNT KIM WITH HEN DHCIFLIKE, Untit OlC may TkUlT 

foul, and TRY him by her laws. Then will (lie return the 
lAicxT way unio him, and comfort him, and Oiew hiih 

SECRETS." — jUr«>^i)u( cctfEuilai fiH aVTU ii WfuToif' *CI- 
BON i\ «J AElAiAN ;«a6' •»' nvVJ., xj BAIANlXEl ATTON '£N 
nAiaiA ATTHi:, W i EMniSXETIHi li, 4<X" "*"' "b nEi- 

W{o( aJri., j^ ET-PPANEl .Jrir. -^ AnOK.AAT*2I «il7i t« KPTn- 
J^ (fifrw. -Chip. iy,,wr.,i7, i«. 

■ Y 4 •' falfa 
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*' fall's dft omnia qoas dixit. He would have y« 
** ooderftand by this, thit all he haa hem iayiBgil 
** Ulfc and proundlcls." The following cricics ^v( 
the fimic foliition. Ruatus, one of the beft, naj 
ipc«k ior ihcm all: " Cum igitur Virgilius JEnan 
*' cburnca ptirta emittit, indicat profeflo, qUidqaJi 
" ft dc illoinferorum adttudiftutn eft, infalJu!bd6 
" numcrandum." This interpretation is ftrcoglh' 
eped by Virgil's being an Epicurean ; and sukii^ 
ihe i'amc coiicliifioii in his fccond Georgic -. 

, Felix, qui potuit renim cognofccre caufas, 
"'lAtque metus omnes & iwxorabile fatum 
*" Subjecit pedibus, Jtrepitun^ue Acberbfith avail 

But Virgil wrote, not for the amiiiement of womM 
and children over a winter's fire, in che tafte of tlie 
Mikfian fubici ; but for the ufc of men and citiztrs) 
[o inftrnt^t them in the duties of humanity and lo- 
I iciy. The purpofc, therefore, of fuch a writer, wki 
he treats of a future state, muft be to mal;elk 
doftrinc interefling to his reader, and iifeftjl in civil 
life : Virgil hath done the firit, by bringing his Hero 
to it through the moft perilous atchievementj 
the iccotid, by appropriating the rewards and pui 
ments of that Hate to virtue and to I'ies Oaly, I 
if wc will bi-lieve thele critics, when the poet had ._ 
boured through a whole book, and employed all his 
art and genius to compafs this important end, he 
fbolillily defeats his whole defign with one wanton 
dfh of his pen, which fpeaks to this effeft ; "I 
•- h ve laboured, countrymen, lo draw you to vir- 
•' tue, and to deter you from vice, in order to 
•' particulars and focieiies fiourithitig and h 
•* The truths inforced to this purpofe, I have ei 
*' vciired to recommend by the example of your 
■ ceOor and founder, £neas; of whom (to do 
• the more credit) I have made an accompU/hed 
^ ro i and have let him on the moft arduous am 



Hero 
JnWM 



** h>ftrkn» unden^ng, the eftaMftunent of a ei^ 

<* communitj: tnd CD laa^ify bis chan&CTt ^ul add 
** reverence xo bis laws, i have iem. Ida VJ^sa ibe 
*^* errand you fee here relaced. But, kA the bofiods 
*' ihould do j'ou any fervice, or my bcro any bmooc; 
'^ J muft inform you, that all this talk trf' afatwrtj^att 
" is a childifh rale, and ^neas's part in it, only a 
** fairy adventure. In a word, all that you have 
*■'■ heard, muft pals for a lenten dreim, from which 
" you are to draw ho confequencesj but that the poet 
" was in a capricious humour, snd difpulcd to 
*' laugh at youi' fuperftitkins." Thus ii VirgS made 
to fpeak in the interpretation cf ancient and modem 
critics'. And this (he concltj&Hi he was pleafed to 
give to the maftcr-picce of all his writings. 

The truth is, tiic difficulty can never be goaea 
ever, but by (appofing the descent to sfcniry 

AN INITIATION INTO THE UYITESIES. This WtU 

unriddle the enigma, and reftore the poe: to him&lf. 
And it' this was Virgil's purpofc; it b to be prc- 
fumed, he would give fome private niark to afcertaio 
his meaning: for which no place was To proper as the 
conclufion, He has, therefore, with a beauty of 
invention worthy of hitnfdf, made this fine improve- 
ment on Homer's ftory of the /«w ^ates ; and by 
imagining that of horn for true vificns, and that of 
ivory for falfe, infmuatcs, by the firft, the reality of 
aftocher ftate ; and by the fecond, t):tcjhadffwy reprc- 
fcotations of it in the fhews of the Myfteries : fo that, 
not the things themldves, but only the piftures of 
them, objefted to jtneas, were falfe ; as the Scene 
did not lyt in hell, but in the Tzut-Lz of Ceses. 

" This abruriity 3M -rot efiapc ihe Icirtied Dacicf, whii, in 
hit note on porta frg-m liurwe, I. ill. OJ. xxvii. of Honux, 
lays, — Mais ce f{a'i\ y a d'cicntint, e'en ijue Viigilefrnfatui 
AaQblSe par U poa d'yvotre, qui efl cdle dtt faux Ibngci ; par U 
il detnni tout'n I» g'"'*'^' thoki qu'il a diic: Je Rome & d'Au- 

-fv iht""" Thb 
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This rcprefcntation being called MTQOX, hxt i£(x"'»' 
Aod this we propofe as the true meaning of 
■' 'Altera candenti pcrfefta nitcns elephanto ; 
'■ Sed FALSA ad cceliim mictunt infomnia manes. 
For, fa'fa infomnia do not fignify lyin^^ hux, Jhtdp'w^ 
dreams. Thus the Roman widow, in thefamousie- 
pulchral infcription ', begs iheDii manes to bcfoia- 
dulgent to her hufband's fhade, that fhe may fee him 
in her dreams; that 15, fecm to fee him, as thefludc 
of Hcflor was feen by Aneas, 

In fomnis ecce ame oculos moeftiflimus Hefto: 

Vifus adcfic mihi— — 
and this, in diftiniftion to what that Roman WiiJon 
makes the other part of her prayer, to be rtal^ 
joined to liim in the other world. 

Biu though the vifions which ilTued from the 
ivory gate were smfubjianlial, as being only repreTcn- 
tative -, yn 1 make no quellion, but the ivory gate 
itfelf was real. It appears, indeed, to be no other 
than ihat fumptuous door of the temple, through 
which the Initiated came out, when the celtbretie* 
vas over. '1 his temple was of an immenfe bignris, 
as appears from the words of Apuleius : " Senex 
•' comiflimus ducit me protinus ad ipfas fores ^du 
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Sefl;v4*" of M^vtT^dnii<iKjffatei'. • J^^ 
" ampljssiMjE ^" Strabo is more particulars; 
*' Next (fays he) is Eleufis, in which is the temple 
" of the Eleufinian Ceres, and ihe myflic cell built 
« by Iftinus, capable of holding as large a 

" NUMBER AS A THEATRE ^" Eut Vilruvlus's dc- 

" fcription of it is ftill more curious : " Eleusin^ 
*' Cereris & Proferpinfe cellam jmmani magnitu- 
•' DINE I£tinus Dorico more, fine exterioribus colum- 
•' nis ad laxamentum i^us facrificiorum, pertexic. 
•' Earn autem poflea, cum Dememus Phaiereus 
" Athenis rerum pociretur, Philon ante templum in 
*' fronte columnis conllitutis Proftylon foit. Ita 
*' auSo -vejlibulo laxamenlum mCiantibus ofervque 
" fummam adjedl eutcrilatemK" And Ariflides 
thought this the moft extraordinary circumftance jn 
the whole affair : " But the thing moft wonderful 
" and divine was, that of all the public aflemblies of 
** Greece, this was the only one which was contained 
" within the walls of one edifice '." Here was 
room, we fee, and fo purpofely contrived, for all 
their shews and representations. ; 

And now, having occafionally, and by parts only, 
faid fo much of thele things, it will not be amifs, in 
conclufion to give one general and concife idea of the 
whole. I fuppofe the fubftance of the celebration to 
be a kind of^ drama of the hiftory of Ceres j as 
thofc under the patronage of the other Gods repte- 
fented their Hiftory i fo Hercules and Mv-thrab, 
who protefled the oppreftbd from the ravages of wild 
Beafts or more cruel Men, had their labours in war 
and hunting dramatically held out. The Story of 

I Milam. 1. xi. 

* E't' 'EXiuo-ii 'aihii, " nTs Tit iifirlfft- ti;» «?; "EXriwiilaK" iij J 

— (ib, ix, Geog, 

' Dt Archiita. Piaef. ad 1. vii. 

' To fi A! (ify-Mt kJ ^niroloi, jmim yif Tetitr., nunyi^m I'j »?«»■ 
i-vM*CM lTx>. £/<'i/fw. Oral. 

Ceres 
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Cem aflfbrded opportunity to reprcftnt the rtire: 
paitictilara, about which the myfterics were princi* 
paily concerned, t. 7bc rife and eflabUfijmnS ef :ii& 
/tciety. 2. 7ke docfrirte cf a futsrt ftaie if rewtrit 
andpumjh'itenls. 3. Ibt rrror of fnfytbeifm^ andsbi 
friiiciple 6f tit vrrity. The Goddefs's Icgiflation in' 
Sicily and Attica (at both which places (he was faiJ 
to civilize the favage manners of tlie inhabitants) 
gave birth to the/r/'. Hqr fcarch for her daughter 
Proferpine in he!!, to ihefeco/td; and her refentment! 
againll the Goda for their permiffion of, or conniv- 
ance at, the rape, to the third". My fuppofition, 
of the dramatic nature of the fhews, is not midc 
without good authority, Lucian, in his Atexandtr, 
*liere he gives a large account of the impofturcs of 
that falfc prophet, fpcaking of the Myjieries which 
hcinftituted, in honour of his new-found God, Gly- 
col fays, they were celebrated (after the ufual pre- 
paratory rites of torch bearing, initiation, and public 
notice to the prophane to keep at diftance,) by a 
three Days feftiva! : *' On the firft day was rcpre- 
** rented the labour of Latona and the Nadwtyof 
*' Apollo 1 the nuptials of Ceronis ■■, and The birth rf 
*' j^fculapi(.i5. On the fecond, the appearance of 
" Glyco, and the generation of the god: and on the 
*' third, the marriage of Podalirius with the motfact 
" of Alexander." " Every thing in thefe rites being 
pertormed, as the turn of the learned author's rt\t- 

' Teque, Ceres !s Libera, quarum sccra — a qnSbus I'Aiiia vi- 
Xx, atijut vi£tui, kgum, niorum. uiaiiCueuidinis hiunaiu[«iit^>- 
empla hominibus et dvitacibui dau, ac dilpcrtiia eOk dicgotur* 
Cc.i-ytrr. V. c. 7Z. 

■ This circumllaiice Apollodorus informs m% of- hU Wwdi 
are thefe ;— Ma6w» ii wot;' Jj/iW»., oVi n^arBt acrnt nexasa, OP" 
nZOMENH SEUJl, AIlfiAinEN ori'AMON- iuuar&.>» K yi ' 

'jira?itrm, miilrro' it & tphvri^xT>.VKiit</( imfmnta sj ystta^ -re (*• 
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jion neceffarily implies, in imitation of ancient ufagei 
But here let it be obferved, that the fccrets of the 
MyjierUt were unfolded both by words and aclions: 
of which Ariftidcs, quoted above, gives the reafon; 
*' That fo the founds aai^Jighis might mutually aflift 
•' each other in making an impreffion on the minds 
J' of the Initiated." The error of polytbeifm there- 
lore was as well expofed by the dark wanderings in 
the fubterraneous pafiages thro' which the Initiated 
began his courfe, as by the information received from 
the Hierophant : and the unhy as ilrongly illuftrated 
by the aSroTrlov iyaXfio,, \}nt jelf-fem image", the di£- 
iuiive Jhinivg /'ght, as by the bj-mn of Orpbcm'^ or 
^hisfpcech of Anchifes. 

'; On the wnole, if I be not much deceived, the 
jTIcw in which I place this famous epifode, not only 
clears up a number of difficulties, inexplicable on 
any other fchemc; but likewife heightens and en- 
nobles the whole poem ; for now the epilbde is fcen 
JO be an eflential part of the main fubjeft, which is 

THE ERECTION OF A CIVIL POLICY and A RELI- 

cioN -, cuftom having made initiation inie the M-if- 
fmei a neceflary preparative for that arduous under- 

ijaking. 

. But there is no place in this admirable Poem, even 

■to the SHIELD OF ^NEAS, whtch will not inftriift 
us how coniiderabie a (Nation the Mysteries held 
in public lifc; and how neceflary they werefuppofed 
to be, to compleat the equipage of a Hero. 

The ornaments on this Ihield reprcfent two fa- 
mous Hiftories of different periods, and very dif- 
ferently executed. The firft, a loofe flcetch of the 
i^oundation and early fortunes of Rome; the fecond, 

-a highly finifhed piflure of the viftory of At^ium. 

■ Thefe fodiHimilar pieces feem to be as oddly con- 

. ^eftedj by ^ fudden jump unto the other world. 

enoie(Op. 3JS. ' Seep. 135. 

Hinc 
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Tntiiras etiam fedes, alta odia Dicis; 
£t fcelerum poenas, & te, Catilina, minac! 
Pend'.ntem fcopulo, Fumrumqueora trcmencODi 
Secieiofque pjos ; his dantcni jura Catonero ». 

Btlt there is more in this difpofition than appears il 
firii fight. The fcveral parts make an uniform and 
conncikd Syftcm. The firft of the two priticrpal 
parts, we have obferved, is a view of the foundi- 
tion and firft cftablilliment of ancient Rome. No* 
Pionyfius of HalicarnalTus tells us, that this city, 
was in nothing more excellent, or worthy of imita- 
tion, than in the genius of its nacional Religion^ 
*hich wasfoconftrufled, as to be always ready© 
lender fcrvice to the Stare. Hence, Vjrgil, vAtm 
Ifclias brought us to the time in which their civil 
^ftblilhment was perfcdly fecurcd by the flaugbtrt 
and^diCperfjon of the Gauls, 

r^.'' (Scuds proEcdi corpora longis,) 
goes on to the religious conditution : 

Mic cxultantes Salios, nudofque L vipercos, 
■ ■■ Ijinigcroique apices, & lapfa ancilia cceIo 
.■y'Kxcudeia: : caftK ducebant facra ^ei urbetn 

-_'-|PlIcntis matres in mollibus 

Now Strabo obferves, that the ancient pagan rdi- 
gron confirted of two parts, the open and the se- 
cret '. 'I'he cpen^ Virgil hath given us in the 
SaHan and Lupercal rites. What remained was the 
feerel ; and this he prefents to us in an oblique de- 
fcription of theA^/cwj where (as we haw fhewn) 
the fccnes of a future Race were exhibited to the 
Initiated. 

Hinc procul addit 

Tartareas etiam sedes, alta oftia Dttis; 
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Et fcelerum pcenas, & te, Catilina, minaci 

Pendentemfcopulo, Fumrumque ora tremcntem j 

SECHfiTOSQUE pios; his dantem jura Catonem. 

So that, as before, a particular initiation into 

the Mjjieries was meant by ^neas's defcent to the 

infernal rtgions ; here, the general celebration of 

them is to be underftood by [his contrafted view of 

Tartarus and Elyfium. 

As this meaning feems neceflary to give com- 
rnon propriety to the defcription of the fliield, there 
is reafon, 1 think, for receiving it. And if we al- 
low, that the Mysteries are here reprefented un- 
der the idea of the infernal regions, we gain a new 
argument in favour of the interpretation of the fixtU 
bock. 

If it be afked why Cato is put, as it were, in the 
place of Minos 1 and Catiline, of Tityusj the anfwer 
will let us into another beauty. It is a fine inlioua- 
tion, that thefe foreign rites of Eleufis deferved 10 be 
naturalized at Rome. In which he only followed 
the opinion of Cicero *. 

Here it may not be improper to take notice of a 
vulgar miftake, as old at leall as Servius, that Cato 
the cenfor, and not Cato of Utica, is meant in tlui 
place; as if [he Court-poet would not dare to cele- 
brate the profefled enemy of the Julian hoof?, Th» 
made the critics (eek out for a Cato of a diCtant age, 
to brave Catiline in Hell ; when they might have 
feen it could be no other than his great contempo- 
rary, who had before wilhftood him in Rome. The 
Jafl: line, 

Secretosqu E pios 1 his dantem jura Catonem, 
was probably a compliment to Cato in his little fe- 
nate at Utica. 



• See p. 245. 
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AlltbUconfldcred, welfetherealbo, tbcBRitartil 
lud to call his pu^re, his porcraituK oa uic Hiicki 

^lypCt VON S.HARRASllUE CCXOItn } 

an ENIGMATICAL Picture. 

And now the nature and purpofe .of the fid 
book being furtlicr fuppoited by this coUattxa) at 
cumftance, it will enable us to difcover and ca^ 
another beauty in the frvenlb ; which dcpaxihf 
on this principle, could not be feen till tc was (&• 
bliftid. 

If the recommendation of the MyfterUt was rf 
foch importance in an epic poem of this fptda\ 
tnd if, at the time of wricing, many of the A^/ro 
were become abominably corrupt, we can haidlr 
'believe but that the poet, after he had lb largely at- 
patiaied in praife of thofe that were holy and uiefiii, 
would take care to ft^matize fuch a^ were become 
^nOtorioiidy profligate : becaiife this tended cquallf 
"wtth the other, to vindicate, what he had in view, 
;thebonourof the inftitution. And what ftrengtheos 
Hhis coniefture, is the fimilar conduft of anotlier 
g;'cat writer of antiquity upon the fame fubjefl, 
whom we are now coming to, Apuleius of Ma- 
daura, whole A/^/dMcrpio/i is written alrooetherin 
this view of recommending the pagan T^Jlmcs; m 
which, as we (hall find, he hath been no lefs or- 
ciimflantial in reprobating the corrupt Myftenti of 
the Syrian goddess than in extolling the' pure rites 
oT the Egyptian Isis. A condudt fo much alike, 
that the two cafes will fcrvc mutually to fupport 
what is here faid of either. 

This then fecmed a neceffary part in the pfan ef 
Virgil's Poem. But it was no eafy matter to exe- 
cute it. Another allegory would have been without 
grace; nor was there any repofe in the latter partpf 
the aftion of the poem, as in the former, to admit 
a dlgreffion of fuch a kngih. On the other hand. 
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to condemn alt corrupt Myfteries:^ in the plain way 
oT a judfciary (entente, did not fuit the nature of 
his poem : or if it had fuited, could it have been 
ufed; without hurting the uniform texture of 'th6 
work ; after the ^ pure rites had been fo covertly re- 
commended under figures and fiftions. 

* The poet, therefore, with admirable invention, 
h«h contrived, in the next book, to render the moft 
corrupt of the Myfteries^ the fecret rites of Bacchus, 
very odious, by making them the inftrument to tra- 
vjerfe the deiSgns of Providence, in the eftablifhmenc 
of his Hero*, and by putting a Fury on the office 
of exciting the afpirants^ to the celebration of them. 
Amata, the mother of Lavinia, in order to violate 
the league and alliance between ^neas and Latinus,' 
contrives, at the inftigation of Aledo, to fecrete hec 
daughter • and to devote and confecrate her to Bac- 
chus, in an initiation into one of his abominable 
rites. 

, SiMULATO numine Bacchi 
; Majus adortaNEFAs, majoremque orfa furorem, 
' Evolat, & natam frondofis montibus abdit^; 

* Quo thalamum eripiat Teucris, tedafque mo- 

retur: 
Evqi*, Bicche! ffemeos solum Te virgine dig- 
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Vociferans 
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' Fama volat : Furiifque accenfas peftore matres^ 

Idem omnis fimul ardor agit, nova quaerere teda 

Deferuere domos 

Clamat: lo, matres— 



• Solvite crinales vittas, capite orgia mecum. 
Talem inter fylvas, inter deferta ferarum 

* Livy, we have feen, in his account of thefe rites of Eic* 
(Jjusy fays, *' Rnptos a Diis homines dici, quos macbinae illiga- 
•* tos ex confpcfla in abditos fpecus abripiant." * 

Vol. I. Z Regi- 
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Rcginam Alecto stimulis XCit tfwsKiji 
Bacchi". 

The Myfterics of Bacchus were well chofcn for an 
example of corrupted Rite-s and of the mifchicft they 
produced; for ihey were early, and flagrantly cor- 
rupted. But his principal rcafon for this choice, 1 
fuppofc, was a very extraordinary (lory he found 
in the Roman annals, of the horrors committd 
in that city, during the clandeHine celcbtaiioo « 
the Bacchic riiei ; which Livy has cranfcribed vaj 
circumlUntially into the thircy-ninth book of hit 

Nor did the poet think he had done enoush, in 
reprefenting the eorrtipt Ahfleries under thefe circum- 
ftances ofdifcredit, without fpecifying the mifchidi 
they produced ; nor that he had fufficiently diftin- 
guiflied them from the ftire, without fliewing. rfiofe 
mifchiefs to be fuch as the pure had taken care to 
obviate. 

The next news, therefore, we hear of Amati, 
after her celebration of the rites of Bacchus, is her 
SUICIDE, and a filicide of the moft ignominitwi 
kind. 

Purpureos moritiira manu difcindit amiflus, 
Kt nodum ia/ormi's Icti trabe nedit ab alta. 

This difafter, the poet makes Jupiter charge upon 

» Lib. vii. Plolarch dcfcrlbcs ihefe tirrupi Mjji/ritt. intfx 

fame manner; but adds, that tliey ivere not celebrated in honout 
of any ol the Gods, bnt to prevent roifchief from evil Dbkokj, 
whom, by Tuch fbrt of Rites, tirey would appeafc and render m. 
nocuous. ~-~-i°fi'af Si «J 6un»{ irvi^ nfdcsti ittup^^iat J^ i**^ 

en!. (>«'.(.', S»>FU>SiJ)^:. A&mONnN Ji«ATAflN, ctwot^tmii'x 
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Juno ; who, by the miniltry of AletSo, excited 
Amata to an initiation, 

Terris agitare vel undis 
Trojanos potuifti : infandum accendcre bellum, 
Deformare domum, 5c iuftu mifcere hymen- 
xos. 
Suicide, as we learn by Plato *, the holy myfleries cx- 
prcfly forbad and condemned. On which account 
our poec, ii) tiis allegorical defcripcion of what was 
reprefcnced in the Eleu/mian, has placed thefe crimi- 
nals in a ftaie of mifcry. 

I'roxima deinde tenent mcefti loca, qui fibi le- 
thum — ~ 
Thus nobly hach Virgil completed his defign on the 
fubjaft of the MVSTtRiEs. The hero of the poem 
is initiated into the moft pore and holy of them 1 
his capital Enemy, into the nioft impure and cor- 
rupt; and the fchemes and intrigues of each party 
have a correfpondent ilTue. 

To conclude, the Principles here afllimed, in ex- 
plaining this famous poetical fiiiion, are, I prefume, 
iiich as give folidity, as well as light, to what is de- 
duced from them ; and are, perhaps, the only Prin- 
ciples from which any thing reafonable can be de- 
duced in a piece of criticifm of this nature. For, 
from what I liad (hewn was taught, and reprefented 
in the Myjhries, I infer that JEneas's descent into 
HELL fignifies an initiation; becaufe of the exaift 
conformity, in all circunifances. between what Vir- 
gil relates of his Hcn>'s adventure, and what anti- 
quity delivers concerning the shews and doctrin-es 
ofthofe MvsTERiES, into which Heroes were wont 
to be initiated. On the contrary, had I gratuJtoiifly 
fuppofed, without any previous knowledge of what 
was pradlifcd in the Myjieries-, that the defceat was 

■ See above, p. 318. 

Z 2 ati 
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aa imiialUn^ merely . bccaufe ADg/Af» (who mtf 
(hidowed under the perfon of JEnoM). was kiioatai; 
and tliencc inferred, that the Myftiries did exlu' 
bit the fame (cencrs wjiich the Po^ h^tk made . Af/iS 
19 exhibit to his Hero, my c3q>laq9tiop .bad been as 
devoid of any (olid inference, as of any rational 
principle. And yet if authority could fiipport ij 
Impertinent a conduft, one might have venture^ on 
k. A celebrated writer ', in a tradt intided Reftc^ 
tiens on the cbaraStir of lapis in Virgil^ goes alcog^ 
tfaer on this gratuitous kind of criticifm. Witboat 
any previous knowledge of the life and fortunes cf 
ANTdifics MusA, the phyfician of Augyfius,.be 
fup{K)rcs that Virgil meant thia perfon by Iapis, 
iperely becaufe Auguftu9 wa$ m^ant bf ]Sjx9^ 
And then, from what the poet tells .lks of lapis^ 
tiiHory, the critic concludes it mufl: have rmde pact 
^ the hidory of Mufa ; and (b, inftead of expup 
IPg a lable by hiftory, he would regujaiip hiftorjtt 
a fable. Whereas the principles of true critjofo 
(bqnltl have direftcd him to inquire previoufly what 
Antiquity had left us, concerning the perfon of An- 
ton-US Mufa: and if, on comparing what he found 
there, wiih v^hat Virgil has delivered coqcernijig 
Iai>is, any llrong refcmblance was to be found; then, 
and not. till then, his ingenious conje^lure^^ that/tfp/i 
was Miija^ wouid (land upon a reafonable bpttom. 
It was. not thus that an able critic ^ lately explaiDod 
Virgil's noble allegory, in the beginning of the M 
Georgic, where, under the idea of a magnificent 
Temple, to be railed to the Divinity of Auguftus; 
the pott promifes the famous epic poem which he 
afterwards ereded in his honour; or, as our Mil- 
ton lliys, 

*' built the lofty rhime.*' 

■ » Dr. Artfrbary Blfhop of Rochefler. 

f See lior. /.'/. dd ^Ugifji. nxitb an Engl, Comm^ and NtteSf 
p. 56. 

But 
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But had the exigence of fuch a poem never tome 
to our knowledge, 1 am perfuaded, tliis excellent 
writer had never troubled the world with ^n llender 
a conjeflure that a Temple figniBcd an epic poecn ; 
and therefore that Virgil execiired, or at Icaft in- 
tended, fuch a work. Jn truth, Critics (hould pro- 
ceed in thefe enquiries about their author's fccreC 
meaning, with the fame caution and Ibbricty which 
Courts of Juflice employ in the detedlion of con- 
cealed criminals; who take care, in the firrt place 
to be well aflured of the corpus dtUSii^ before they 
venture to charge the fadt upon any one. ■ 

Thus tar concerning the ufe of the MVSTEaiES to 
socuTV. How effeiUial they were efteenied to re- 
Liciojj, we may undcrfland by the metamorpho- 
sis or Apultius; aback, indeed, which from its 
very firit appearance hath palled .for a trivial fable. 
Capitolinus, in the life of Clodius Albinus, v/hcre 
he fpeaks of that kind of tales which diffoncert the 
gravity of philofuphers, tells us that Severus could 
not bear with patience the honours die Senate had 
conferred on Albinus; efpecially their diiHiiguiniing 
him with the title tit Uarned, who was grown old in 
the ftudy of oid-wives-fjbles, fuch as the Mik-lian- 
Punic tales of his countryman and favourite, Apu- 
ieiiis: "Major fuit (lays Severus, in his letter to 
the fenate on this occafion) *' dolor quod ilium pro 
*' liternlo laudanduni pleriquc duxillis, quiini illc 
*' nicniis quibufdam anihbiis occupatire tHler Mik/iat 
** Puitkas Apuleit fiii et ludicra literaiia confcncfce- 
*' ret." That poor, modem fpirited critic MacrQr 
bius, talks too of Apuleius in the fame ftrain. — — 
" Nee omnibus fabulis Philofophii repugnac, nee 
" omnibus acquiefcic — FabuJfe, aut tantum conci- 
*' liandje suribus voluptacis aut adhortacianis quoque 
" in bonam frugem gratia repeits func, audicum 
"mulcentj veUic com^dia; 1 quales Menander ejul- 
^' ve imkatores agendas dederunt: vcl argumcnta 
Z 3 " fiflis 
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*• fiftis caHbus amatoram fcfeitk^i/^c^btij) Vet^ 
*« turn fe Arbiter excrcuifc, vel A^I^LVit7M:ik)QiiAh 
** quam lufijfe miramur. Hoc torum fidiulaM' 
^* genus, quodfolas aurium deluias prvjiietuti' e J^m 
•* ri&fuo in mitrtcum cunas fafienii^ traSatns 'rfiiff 
•* M/ •.*• — However he feetns to wonder that' Api^ 
letus (hould trifle {o egre^ioufly: and wdl he ml^ 
For the writer of the Metamorpbofis was one of W 
graveft and moft virtuous, as well as moft/learndjl 

Ehilpfbphers of his age. But Albihus appears to 
ave gone further into the true charader of tim 
work, than bis rival Severus. Aifd if we may bs^ 
lieve Marcus Aurelius, who calls Albinus, ^' h(AM 
' •* exercicatus, vita rriftis, gravis moribus %" he va 
not a man to be taken with fuch trifling aniufeinrtiB 
as Milefian fables. His iondnefs therefore fJA* die 
jMttamorpbofis of Apuleius fliews, that -he con6(kred 
it in another light. And who (b li'^ely to be IctintD 
the author's true defign, as Albinus, who Jlived vo^ 
near his time, and was of Adrumetum in the m^ 
bourhood of Carthage, where Apuleius fqjounwl 
and ftudied, and was honoured with pubh'c marb 
of diftinftion ! The work is indeed of a difiercnt 
charafter from what feme Ancients have reprcfentcd 
it; and even from what modern -Critics have pre- 
tended to difcoverof it. Thofe Ancients, whoftiick 
in the outfiJe, confidered it, without refinement, as 
an idle fable : the Moderns, who could not reconcik 
a work of that nature to the gravity of the author's 
charafter, have fuppofcd it a thing of more import- 
ance, and no lefs than a general fatire on the vices 
of thofe times : •' Tota porro hasc mctamorphofis 
*« Apuleiana (fays Mr. Fleuri*) & flylo & fentcn- 
*• tiaj fatyricon eft perpetuum, ut refte obfervavit 
^ Barthius, Adverf* lib, li. cap. ir. in quo taagica 

■ a 

* Lib. I. c. 2. « Capltoiinos, ia Claud. Alb. 

\ Edt Ap. in u£ Delph. 

"deli. 
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" deliria, facrificulorum fcelera, adulcerorum crimi- 
" na, fiirum & Jacronum inipunicie fadiones palam 
•'. differuntur." Bui: tliis is far fhort of the matier. 
The author's main piirpoft: was not to fatyrize the 
fQCQ\?icvices of his ags (the' to enliveci his fable, and 
tor the better carrying on his rtory, he hath cm- 
ployed many circumftances of this kind) but to re- 
commend Pagan Religion as the only cure for 
all v:ct -whaifoever. 

To give what we have to fay its proper force, we 
murt confidcr the real charafl-er of the writer. Apu- 
leiiis, of Madaiira in Afric, was a devoted Placo- 
nift ; and, like the Platonifts of chat age. an inve- 
terate enemy to Chriflianity. His zeal for the ho- 
naur of philofopby is feen in that folemn affirmation, 
when convened before a court of juftice, " Philofo- 
" phij? honorem qui mihi falute mea antiquior elV, 
" nufquam minui '," His fiiperltitious attachment 
to the Religion of his country is feen in his immode- 
rate fondncls for the mysteries. He was initiated, 
as himfelf tells us, into almoft all of them ; and, in 
fome, bore the moft diftinguifhed offices, In his 
Apology before the proconful of Africa, he fays, 
" Vin' dicam, cujufmodi illas res in ludario obvo- 
*' lutas, laribus Pontiani commendarim ? Mos tibt 
*' geretur. Sacroium pkraque Iiina in Gr^cia parti- 
*' cipavi. Eorum quEcdam figna & nionumenra tra- 
" dita mihi a facerdotibus fedulo confervo. Nihil 
" infolitum, nihil incognitum dico: vlI unius Li- 
*' beri Patris Symmift;?, qui adeftis, fcitis, quid do- 
*' mi conditum ccleiis, & abfque omnibus profanis 
•' tacite veneicmini. ^t ego^ ul d.xi, muliijuga fa- 
" era el plunmos rilus, varias eercmonins, studio 
" VERi et officio erga Deos, ^i.Hd. Nee hcc ad tem- 
" pus compono : fed abhinc ferme triennium eft, 
** cum primis diebus quibus CEam veneram, publice 

< Aftl.p. 114. Ed. Pric. 

Z 4' " dijf^rcns 



«* :pffls me tuli, & c|iiot lacra oofltti fMCttfbL "Si 
«< ^i^utio crlebrariffima eft ; vulgo l^llir;fiDMi* 
^^-iiiuin maoibus -verlacur % non Cftm nciiiidia niat 
**quiin mentibne ^fcuiapii rd^iolh GBcmbt 
** mmmcndata.**' — ^Eciamne cuiqosiAi tamtnn tUM 
** fcMell, cui (it ulla memom reltgtoms, TnHniiilKliU 
^ J^triis De£m anfcifm qusedalfh fibcrorom W 
** pundia domi adfervare '?*' Hiis 'attachmeDt t0 
dw §pen worfliip oJF Paganifin was not inferi&r to 
that of the yro^/, as appears by what follows frcita 

the fame Apology ;«^ ** Morem liiihi habeo,qao- 

«« quo earn, fimulacrum alicajus Dei inter libefta 
** conditum geftare ; ekjue diebus feffis thuie k 
** mcro fc aliqu^ndo yi(!timis fupplicarc '.'* Hs 
grtat devotion to Paganifin, thercffore, muft needi 
have been attended with an equal averfion to Chiif- 
tianlty \ and it is more than probable, diat the m- 
don he fpeaks or as made in honour of ^fculapiu!,* 
was in the number of thofe invectives, at tha 
time fo well received by the enemies of our holy 
faiih. For, not to infift on the fuccels of his ora- 
t on, which^ he tells us, was in every body's hands, 
a thing common to difcourfes on fubjeds that en- 
gaj*c* tlie J ublic attention, but rarely the fortune of 
fuch ftalc ware as panegyrics on a God long worn 
i;ao an cftablillimcnt J nor, I fay, to infift upon 
rhi?. \\c m.\y obfcrve that -ffifculapius was one of 
thv>io ancient heroes ', who were employed, by the 
virttn«.ieis of Paganifm, to oppofc to Jesus; and the 
c:ictin*.t1anors of iEiculapius's ftory made him the 
(;:mI of any in fabulous antiquity, for that pur- 
|\>;e* Ovid, who lived befojrc thefc times of danger 

* 'W.V^f-c. p. ^5— 4« Ed- a Pricaeo, Par. 1635, 4to. 

ID 
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to the pagan Gods, and indeed, before the coming 
of that Deliverer whk> gave occafion to fo many hfl- 
pi^us corftparifons, hath yet made Ochirrde, in con- 
templation of his future adlions^ prophefy of him in 
fuch !Vraif>s as prefented to his excellent Tranflatpr 
the image of the true phyjician of mankind \ and there- 
by enabled him to give a fublime to his verfioDj 
which is hot borrowed from his Original. 

Ergo ubi vaticinos concepit mente furores, 
Incaluitque Deo, quem claufam pedtpre Jiabebatj 
Alpicit infantem, totique falutifer orbi 
Crefce puer, dixit : tibi fe mortaTia fepe : • 

Corpora debebunt : animas tibi reddere ademptas 
jFas erit. Idque femel, dis indignantibus, aufus, 
Poffe d^re hoc iterum flamma.prohibebere avita;. 
Eque deo corpus Hes exfangue ; deufque, . 

Qui modo corpus eras, & bis tua fata novabis. 

Once as the facred infant Ihe furvey'd. 
The God was kindled in the raving maid. 
And thus (he utter'd her prophetic tale : 
•* Hail, great phyfician of the world, feH haftl^ 
** Hail, mighty Infant, who in years to coWe, 
*' Shalt heal the nations and defraud the tomb ; 
" Swift be thy growth, thy triumphs unconfinM' 
^* Malce kingdoms thicker, and increafc inaw- 

*' kind. 
*' Thy daring art fhall animate the dfcad, 
*' And draw the thunder on thy guilty liead : 
** Then (halt thou die. — —But from the dark 

" abode - - . . 

f* Rife up viftorious, and be twice a God/* 

Aomsow, 

But the Reformers of Paganifm having lately re- 

folved all the Popular Gods into the Attributes and 

M^nifeftations of the fi r*st Cause, uSJfcuiapius bone ^ 

2 very 
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very diftioguilhed rank in thi& new Model. Paufi- 
tiias tells us, thai in Phocis ibere was a cdebrud^ 
Temple dtdicatcd to liini, where he was worflupoi, 
>s ihe Auibcr and original of ail things '. 

Having ftcn wbai ihcre was in the common pat 
iton of his Scifl, and In his own Ibnd mode offupa- 
ftition, to Indirpore Apuleius to CbriJUanily; le: ui 
inquire whiU private piovocation he might havf cs 
prejudice liini againli it : for, a private provocaticu; 
I am pcrfuatictl, he had ; occafioned by a perlbtul 
injury done him by cnc of this professjon ; wbkd, 
I fuppofe, did not a liicle contribute to cxafptffi; 
his bigottry. Me had married a rich widow, againit 
the go<id liking of her firrt hulband's Relations 
endfavoured 10 fet afidc the marriage on precei 
hii f mploj ing forceiy and enchantments to enga^ 
afFeftions. Of this, he was judicially accuf^bj. 
wife's bfother-in law, Licinius ^triilianus, bq 
the Hroconi'til of Africa. Now his AccuJer, if li 
not much miflaken, was a Crristian, iho* ihii 
terefiingcircumftance hath efcaped the notice of his 
commentators' However let us hear the charadtr 

Apulcius himfcif gives of his Party " Atqui it^ 

fcio nonnullos, ct cum primis MmUianum iftum, / 
tit\a fibi habere res divinai diritiere. Nam, ut;:i: 
dio, perccnfcniibus iis qui iftum novere, nulli de" 
od hoc avi Jupplieavit -, nullum ttmplum frequmttzv,. 
Si fanum aliquod pr^tereat, nefas habet ador;is- 

DI GRATIA MANVM lABRIS ADMOVERE. Ilic VCrO 

jiec diis rurationis, qui eumpafcunt ac vefliunt, fe- 
gens ulias aui vids aut grcgis primitias impanitj 
nullum in villa ejus delubrum fitum, nee locus aut 
Ulcus confecfsius. At quid ego de luco aut delu- 
bfo loquor ? Nc^ant vidijfe/c, quifuere^ wium falim 
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infimbtts ejus aut lapidem un£lum, aut ramum corona^ 
turn. ' Igitur agnomcnta ei duo indita: Cbaron^ ob 
oris et animi dirt taiem :. (td zhtrvim^ quod liben- 
Tius AUDIT, obdcorum contemptum, Mezentius^.** 
And now let us fee how this agrees with what Arno- 
bius tells us, the Pagans objected to his Scft— *• Ifi 
hac enim confueftis parte crimen nobis maximum 
hnpietatis affigere, quod neque iedes facras veneratio'- 
nis ad Officia conftruamus, nee Deorum alicujus Jimu* 
lacrum conftituamus, aut formam : non alt aria fa-- 
bricemus^ non aras, non caeforum fanguinem ani- 
mantium demus, non tura^ non frugas falfas^ non 
denique vinum liquens paterarum efFufionibus infe- 
ramus. Qua^ quidem nos ceflamus non ideo vel 
cxa?dificare, vel facere tanquam impias geramus & 
feelero/as tnentes^ aut aliquem fumpferimus temeraria in 
Deos defperatione contemptum : fed quod, &c. ^ ** 
Again, where Apuleius apoftrophifes his Adverfary 
in another place, he fays, agreeably to the Charac- 
ter before given of him si quid credis, ^mi- 

liane""! and again, after explaining a fpiritual doc- 
trine of Plato, he adds with a fneer attamen (i 

audire verum velis, -SEmiliane^! But the repeti- 
tion of this charafteriftic word with an ironicaKem- 
phafis is his conftant formula when he addreflcs 
iEmilianus, longe a vero aberrafle necefle habeat 
conficeri'^ Immo fi verum velis " plane qui- 
dem fi verum vdis °. I. Now, irreligion and athe* 
ifm, we know, were the names Chriltianity at that 
time went by, for having dared to renounce the 
whole family of the gentile Gods together. To this 
opprobrium, Origin alludes, when he retorts it on 

Polytheifm, in this elegant manner 0* irij J aj/«x- 

fAxroov Kxl rrig A0EOT iroAu6fo1?iToc. ^milianus we fee 
had made fuch clear work, that there was not fo 

* j^pol, p. 64, $• * Amob. adver. Gcntes, L. vii. fub init. 
k P. 26. 1 P. 14. « P. 77. 

J P. 98. ? 10?. 
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^ fopiMt" f Lnwiywot his liUk 

"Wnfe "Xfat tHifc Atliriim of . gmiKm ns mgrfii 

fidm bk OlMtaAcr nd Soa:<ml He ivsb 
fttafGcnriRMH, Mf a pmi u Mffrf IiM|viia 
«M«'€lKiiraaefs indeed whichiir ftnetimB fitfl 
t» beibovt Rdigions but a mere Ruftic^ ki tmUt 
mA niMMrt.' Now pAftn, mpolifliod warn, iAUk 
simidltiofldfllfe^ oi^nera- wirficmt Ibme Rcii|ii 
er#clM*: WlMidindwe, we find Anriliamik 
^ Hkw ^J^ailtJMt wcmuft ttteds conclude bin nil 
a ftfiftfrjrandaCHftisTTAif. 2. His vegkft tf ill 
^Mntty Gods was not a mete negative aflfoM-^ 
AN gitil iHiMs . He gloried in hfiwg their ^If^'W*'} 
Md tbok kindly to the same of Metcbwti VS| w« 
iScfe ef hOMurw— -tf/zmnm ^va^ Rtattms Mi^ i 
AMMf mi/Mf Arw, MevsmHui^ wUch I woold i# 
fider as a finthcr mark of a Cbriftiam^ cmnriS. j.ift 
ev<en lield 1c ah shaminathn ib much as to pirt b 
hand to his lips, (according to the mode of adoit' 
tfon in thcl^ times) when he palled by an HcarhcB 
TcfTiple; frcfas hibet, adorandi gratia, manum hbm 
admovcre, the nioft characteriftic mark of a frmi 
iivc Con/jfoTy by which he could never be miftaken; 
nor, one would think, fo long overlooked '. 4. By 
the frequent and farcaftical repetition of the word «* 
mm, Apultrius feems to fneer at that general odfl 
which the Faithful gave their Religiofi^ of the trutk 

P On what is here faii concerning tire Charafter of ^mUraiifls 
tf.c xnoi! leaniei Cn.mcelior, Mo.'hem. obfcrves as follows, "Phi 
tonicif Chriftiann'm "Religionem afta fabvcrtcrc lladentibos, Apu* 
LEiUM QOQ Ita pridem addidit vir ingcnio aeque m^nus aiqne 
dodlrixu, Guil, Warhuricnus in Den-.o^jhatione dl'oin^ Lfgatiwu 
Mofis. Hunc cnim in notiffima ilia de aarco Afino ^ibala kH 
"Metcmorpbcfi'A egifTc putat, ut 'Mjfiiria Deoram fumma virtntc 
ad fanandas tc p'urgandas honiinusi xncntes el?e prapdira» /acrifqu^ 
ChriiHanis idcirco longe antefcrenda, demonitraret» homhiem 
Dcoipe imprimis Taper ticiofum, Chrii^ii-'niique et publico Sefiz, 
i^ukm'prooabtc, U, privato nomine inimicum. Obfervavk Vir 
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^milianus it feems had niif-(eprel^acf(i -a liu]^ 
image of Mercury^ which Apuleiua ufed to carrjj 
about with him, as a fqualid magitd figure^^-Qn 
which oocafion the Accufcd, in great, fage^ d^prcr 

catcs his Accufcr '* At tibi -ffimiliane pro ifto 

mendacio, duat Deus ifte, Superum & Jofenjiai 
commeator utrorumque Deorum m%\^m • gratiapii 
fcmperque obvias fpecies mortuorucn, qviidquid Um* 
brarum cBl ufquam, quid quid Lem^fuai^ qiiidqpid 
Manium, quidquid Larvarum,, oculi^ t^is oggeracc 
Omnia mBium occurfaada^ mnni(^ Bufiorum foniui^* 
fnina^ omnia fepulcrorum. terricuhmnt^'^-^Thx^ was 
the common curfe and fuppofed to be th^ fogimon 
puniibment pf impiety aod Aibetfm. But it h^ 
here a peculiar elegance as denounced agfU^il: iEmt* 
lianus. The Bulla, or Rcpofitory of drad bodj/eft^ 
lb abhfirred by the Pag^os, were the very places ii> 
which the Chrifltians a^embled' for npdtproal Wo«*r 
£bip. r:. 

- The averGon, theiefone, which Apuleius bad conr 
tra(9:cd to his Cliriliian acciifer, (and. we fecj by wbaf 
is here faid, it was in no ordinary ^degree) would 
3vithout doubt increafe his prejudice to that ReHgiQU. 
1 am 'perfuaded he gave the Charadter of the Baker'^ 

« 

egiegips^ qua eil fagacitate, rerumque vpterum peritia, in Apii^ 
Icio nonnulk cemini ante ipfum obte|-vata: in qqibus id placet 
maxime, quod Licinium aJmilianum, qui Apuleium aptkl 
Africae Froconfulem Ma?i^ accofaverat Christianum fiiifle ex 
ApoUgzuy quas extat, accufati, Don fine magua vcri fpecie fufpir 
fatur. De confilio vcro Tabula de Ajtno, quod cooiiiientacioaeio 
Mifieriorum ct Chrillianx Religionis contemtionem vir do^iilimas 
felTe conjicit, dubitare mihi liccat. quum nihil afferri videam ex 
ea, quoil difticultcr in aliani partem accipi po/Iit«*' De nhus 
f^hrfjl, ante Cwjiant. AL Lomme/iiarii Seculam tert. Se£):. 21^ 
«ct. (**"*) 'J'he Engliih of vvhicli conclufion amounts to 1^^ 
•* That another inierpretaiion might be given of the Go/dem 
-^." 1 belicx'e fo. It mi^ht be fhewn to contain a procefs for 
the Qiko^ery of the PJbil /o^I^er^j Stom. And a certain Germaa 
Chymii% if.i be not miitakcn, has extra«^ed this fecretout of the 
Table* 

Wife 
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^ trife, in his geidtm Jfs^ for do ocbcr realbn 
CD outrage our holjr faith. Having dnw 
fiaJncd wUh all the vices ihsc ctmM dc6xrm a 
man-, to, ftniOi aJl, he makes bcr a Chn 
" Ncc enim vel unum vttium ncqgi 
•• tile femin^ dcerat : fed omnia prorlus, ut ioi 
** dam cccnoram lauinam, in ejus animam l 
•* confluxerant, ixva., viriofa, cbrioJa, pcnria 
** rapinu turpibus avan, in iumpcibus fcodis 
'* ful'a: inimica fidei, hotlis pudicicia^ TKncyf 
** atqut caUatis drvhtis numiiaAms, in vicem en 

*' KELIGIONIS UCNTfTA SaCKILEGA PtiMSVH 
** ONE DEI, qUEM PRAUICARET UNICOM, 

** riCTis oBSEdVATroNiEus vacdis, faUensn 
** homines tr'e, *" So again in the ibanh I 

dcfcribmg certain magtiiBc Shews exhibited to 
people by one Democliarcs ; when be cooks to i 
of the criniinals thrown to wild-bcalls, bee 

himrelfin this manner;. Alibi noxii, pers 

SECURiTATE, fiiis eputis beflianiir) faginas i 
les [p. 72.] The Vxf. MS. ior fccuriia:e read}j 
rilale : on which Price obferves, ego nee hoc mcj 
tMelUnum haben. Apuldus by itoxii apparently o 
the condemned Cirijho/:S; and perdita /ei-kritaii-, n 
is the true reading, cenlurcs cither their re^on 
hope of a hajipy immortality, or their falfc c 
dence that the beads would not hurt them. 

Let us fee now how this would influence his 1 
ines. There was nothing the Philosophers of; 
time had more at heart, tfpecially the Platoitijis 
Pytbag'-.reanst than the fupport of finking Pagani 
This lervice, as hath been occafionally remarl 
they performed in various ways and manners: 
by alUgorizing their Theology ; fome by fpirilualh 
ihiir Philofophy ; and fome, as Jamblicus and Ph 
flratus, by writing the hves of tUir Herots, to 
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pofe to that of Christ ; others ag^, as Porphyry, 
with this view collet ed their oracles ; or as Melan- 
thius, Mcnandcr, Hicefius, and Sotadcs wrote defcrvp' 
tfve encomiums on their Mysteries. Which laft, as 
wc fhal) now fljcw, was the province undertaken fay 
Apuleius ; his Metamorphofis being nothing elfe but 
end continued recommendation- of them. 

But to give what we have to fay it's proper force; 
let us I. enquire into the motives our Author might 
have for entering at all into the defence of Paga- 
nifm: 2. His rcafons for chufing this topic of de- 
fence, the recommendation of the Myfteries. 

1. As to his defence of paganifm in general, we 
may obferve, i. That works of this kind were very 
much in fafhion, efpecially amongft the Philoibphers 
of our author's Seft. 2. He was, as we have feen, 
mc^ fuperftitiouGy devoted to pagan worfliip : and, 
3. He bore a perfonal fpitc and prejudice to the 
Chriftian profcffion. 

2. As to his making the defence of the Mffieries 
his choice, ftill ftronger reafons may be aiCgnccL r. 
Thefe were the Rites to which he was fo peculiarly 
devoted, that he had contrived to be initiated into aH 
the Myfteries of note, in the Roman world ; and in 
feveral of them had born the moft diftinguiflicd of- 
fices, i. The Myfteries being at this time become 
extremely corrupt, and confequently, in difcredit; 
needed an able and zealous Apologift : both of which 
qualities met eminently in Apuleius. The corrup* 
tions were of two kinds. Debaucheries and Ma- 
gic. The Debauckeries we have taken notice of^ 
above: their Mag:c will be confidered hereafter. 
But, 3. Our author's clofe attachment to Myfterious 
rites was, without queftion, the very thing that oc- 
cafioned all thofe fufpicions and reports, which ended 
in an accusation of Magic: And, confidering what 
hath been faid of the corrupt ftate of the Myfteries^ 
the reader will not wonder that ic fhouki. 

i Such 



■ •, Such ibcn being the general chara^rof t'lt 
jferits, and ol" ihis their ^rcac Devocee, r :' ,_ 
itiore natural than his projcdling their dt?: 
at the fame timr, that it concurre.I to iJ. : 
^aganifm in general, would vindicate his o^\ii (.-. 
tpgethrr with an Inftitution of wiitch he was lo : 
moderately iiind, And the following co-,Ciiai;: 
arc fufficient to Ihcw, that the Melamo^fbijij 115 
written after htj ^^Wr?y: fur, 1. His accafcnr 
vcr once mention the uble of the goJtLn Afi tofo- 
pCtft iWn char^ of Magic, though they wc;;^ 
great want of proofs, and this lay fo ready for i'- 
purpoli:. tgr, we are not (o fuppofe that he alli.. 
10 liie Mtlcmorphofis in the following words gfj 

Apcjlogy, A^gredior cnimjam ad ipfiim a 

AJa^U, quod ingcnti lutnuhu, ad invidiam n 
ccaUim, itullrau expeiflatione omnium, 
jiMJ aa'/fiJ /ii^a/<7J defiagrayit. p. 29 — ^o. 
/rtto here h'tntfd at, are the goUlping ftoriesil 
went abuutqf mm, and wliich he afterwards en 
ipthecourfc of this defence. 2. He pofipw 
fert3 before the tribunal of Maxiuins Cl^iudiii 
he had never given the leaft occaGon EO " flwjrf 
ofMagic: " Nufquam pafHu fgm vel f^"'-^ 
•' cionem tna^iic confiftere '." 
. Now Antiquity confidered tNiTiATiow iMTii 
MvsTeRiEs as a delivery from a Ihin^ de.:tb oA 
hrulatily, and mijery -, onA the heginniiig of a w 
cf virtue, reafon, and bappi):tfs\ This thc( 
was the very circumdancc which our Aytbqi'8 
ftjr the fubjeft of his reconiniendation. ' 

And as in the Myfteries, their moral arid ( 
truths were reprefented m fie-ws and aiic^cries, io. 
in order to comply with this method of inftrudiL.,.: 



! See wh^t h;ith been fald above, in llie dift^ourle of ij 
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2iid in imitation of the ancient Mafters of wiricn ', 
who borrowed their manner of teaching from thence, 
i;e hath artfully infinuated his doflrini; in aa -ij^rse- 
able f'able j and the fitieft, one coLiid conceive for his 
pLirpofe, as will be fcen when we come to examine it. 
The fi-iundation of this Allegory was a MiUfian 
fable, a Jpecies of polite trifling then much in vogue, 
and not unlike the modern jirabian taks. To al- 
liiie his readers, therefore, with the promile of a 
fafli.onabk work, he introduces his Metamorphofis 
in this manner; Ai ego tibi fcrmnne ijio Mihft- v^rias 
Jabulas confa-amy auresque tuas hsmviilds kp'do 
/uftirrc PERMULCEAM i plainly intimating that there 
was fomeching oi" more cooftquencc at bottom. But 
th<: ftiJ&ren.ii'U people took him at his word ; and, from 
that day to this, never troubled their heads about 
a further meaning. The outside engaged all their 
attention, and fufficiently delighted them ; as we may 
gather frum the early title it bore of A'^inus Au- 
reus, And, from the beginning of one of Pliny's 
cpiftles, I fufpeft that AuRtvE was the common tide 
given to the MilejUn, and fuch like tales as tJtfolers 
nlcd to tell for a piece of money to the rabble in a 
circle. Pliny's words are thefe — aflem para, ct ac- 
cipe AUREAM fabulam ". Unlefs we will rather fup- 
pofc it to have been bcrtowtd \}y the few intelligent 
readers in the fecret ; for, in fpite of the Author's 
repeated preparation, a fecret it \va=, and fo, all 
along continued. 

Upon one of thefe popular Fables, he chofe to 
ingraft his inftrudion ; taking a celebrated Talc from 
the (olieilicns of one Lucius of Patrxj who relates 

' Strabo acqu^inis ui witli ihe indaceiTKnu which th? ancicixs 
had 10 praflice this method of Inftruaion. -01.^ 11 sr^w? r^ rJ 

f ATfii. PCaraj^Aj ^n sr «foV*"' '■o'lrsi; hiha^i WKO^. v^aiwurti 
2i -nt iXuttai iiri m t^ Zurut fu'fiK?» aytir> iin n< Aamat t^f^fiint, 

iiiai ■naif iCi, lp.^a^u9n■ Ti uravti^. Gfog. I. t. 

• L ji. Fp. 20. 
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fond of PLEASURE, and as curious of MAGIC. Apu- 
itius takfS cate to keep up the firft pare of this cha- 
raifler as he goes along, familiaris curiositatis ad- 
monitiis, 1. iii. familiari curiositate atlomlui, 1. 
ix. And Curiofas and Magus were ufed by the An- 
cients as Synonymous. So Apiileiiis himfelf. j^t 

ego cuRiosus alioquin, til pnmum artib magics 
fempir opt alum no?nen audhit p. 24. Hence it is 
that he is reprclentcd as having been imciat>:d in all 
the corrupt Myftiries, where Magic was profefledly 
pra^ifed. Folis, the inferior Prieftefs in the magifc rlres 
of the Inchantrefs, Pampbili^ enjoining him filence, 
I'nys^ facris plbrihus initialm, profefio nulUfanftam (i- 
lentii fidem *. As to the fecond, we have his adven- 
ture with Byrrhena and Pjmpiii', which fecms to be 
borrowed from Prodiciis's fable of theconteft betweeii 
f^irtue and PUafure for the young Hcrculei. Byrr- 
hena meets our adventurer, pretends to be His rela- 
tion^, and cells him that Ihe brought him up from 
his infancy : by which is intimated that virtue was 
mofl natural to him. She leads liim home to her 
houfc, which is dcfcribed as a magnificent palace: 
one of its principal ornaments is the hirtory of Dia- 
na^; where the pur.ifhment of Adfeon is not for- 
gotten^, as a feafonable Iijllbn again ft wcioKJ curiojsty. 
And to keep him to herfelf, (he promifes to make 
him heir of all her fortunes. Then taking him apart, 
fhe warns him to beware of the mifchievous prafli- 
ces of his h'lftefs Pamphile, " Per banc, Jnquit, 
" Deam (Dianam) 6 Luci cariffime, uc anxie tibi 
" metuo, eC, ucpote pignori meo, longe provifutn 

" P- 53- 

» Ego te, Q Luci, mei's iftis minibus educavi : quidoi? pa- 
tcniis tu» ,non itiodo fanguinis, vefum aiimoniarum eciam focia 
lui. p. 2 J. 

' Ecce lapis Fariut in Dianam faflus tenet libratam toiius loci 



, (ignom petfefte lucuIeniQr 
:t majellaie numinii venerabile, eu. p. a J. 
ntcr mcdias frondes bpidis AAxonis fimulacrum, turhja 
ill Je'/uin fnjeatti, eic. p. »3. 

A a 2 *' cupio, 
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"cupio, cave tibi, Ted cave for titer, a malis aitit 
*' cc tacinorofis iUeccbris Famphiles illius, — Mj 
*• primi nominis, et omnis rarminis fcpulcralis 
** giflra creditur : qux Turculis et lapillis, « id 
** nu3 frivolis inhalaus, omnem iftam lucem 
" fidcrjlis imis 7'arturi, et in vetuftum chaos ji| 
'* mert^cre novjt. Nam cum quemquam confp 
** rit rpeciofe forma: juvenem, venultate ejus ivi 
** tur; et illico etc. 

But Lucius makes a choice very difiereot 
ihat of Hercules He Iiaci promifed to obfervc 
ri-ena'& atl monition -i, and to return to her again: 
a circumftance of ininiodcrate mirth intervening 
found in liimfclt a more tlian ordinary averfion 
kre|j Kis word. Ad hxc ego formidans ei pr 
perhortefcens ctram iplam tionium ejus, et£. ' '. 
is a fine circumftance, nothing being lb great 
enemy to modtfty and ch.ilHty {figured in ibc 
fon of Byrrhena) as immoderate mirth. He ^n 
looft to his vicious appetite for Pieafure and M^k 
and the crimes and follies into which they ieid bij 
loon ends in his tnuisformation to a BauxE. 

This contrivance of the introduiitory part ij 
ful ; and finely infiniiatcs the great moral of 

piece, THAT BRUTALITV ATTENDS VICE AS 11^^ 

punishment: and punifhment by aftual transf 
mation was keeping up to rlie popular opinion*. 
His making a pafTion for Ms^ic contribute to thtJ 
dreadful change is no lefs ingenious, as it cleatd 
both himjel/and the Mji/ienes from that imputation! 
for it appeared that Magic was lb fat from being in- 
nocent, that in his opinion, it was attended with tbe 
fevered punifhment; fo far from being cncourae*'^ 
by the A/v/iw/f/, that they only could relieve men 
from the diftrefles which this vicious curioBry 
brought upon it's votaries ; as is fliewn by ibe ca* 
ftrophc of the Piece. 
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Sx, Auftin permitted himfelf to doubt whether 
Apulcius's account of his change into an ass was 

not a true relation. Sicut Apukius^ in libris guos 

yffini anrei tiiulo infcripfit^ Jibi ipfi accidijfe^ ut accepo 
vetkno^ bumano animo permanente^ ajinus fieret^ aut 
iNDic AViT aut finxit\ I fhall fay nothing to fo ex- 
travagant a doubt, but only obferve, that it appears 
from hence, that St. Auftin efteemed Apnleius a 
profligate in his manners, and addifted to the fuper- 
ftitions of Magic. And yet it is by no means cre- 
dible, that he who took fo much pains, in a very 
ferious and public way ^ to free himfelf from thc^fe 
imputations, fliould afterwards wantonly undo all he 
had fo fuccefsftjlly performed in fupport of a doubt- 
ful reputation, by an unneceflary narrative of his 
own early debaucheries. But it may be faid, that all 
this happened in his youth ; and that his fubfcquehC 
Initiations had purified his manners : But neither will 
his Apology admit of this fuppofition j for there he 
cxprefly infills on the virtue of his youth. " De 
*' eloquentia veto, fi qua mihi fuiflet, neque mirum, 
** neque invidiofum deberet videri, fi ab ineunte ovq 
** unis ftudiis litterarum ex fummis viribus deditus, 
** omnibus aliis fpretis voluptatibus ad hoc ^W, 
** baud fciam anne fuper omneis homines impenfo 
** laibore, diuque nbdtuque, cum defpeftu et difpen- 

'* dio bonas valetudinis, cam qua?fiflem Quis 

** cnim me hoc quidem pado eloquentior vivat ? 
^* quippe qui nihil unquam cogitavi quod eloqui non 
*' auderem. Eundem me aio facundiflimum ; nam 
** omne peccatum femper nefas habui. Eundem dif- 
*' ertiffimum ; quod nullum meum fa6lum vel didum 
** extet, de quo diflerere publice non poffim ^** 
What have we then to conclude but that the repre- 
fcntation of himfelf in this Fable^ under a debauched 
charadtcr, is entirely feigned ? Yet ftill it would be 

f Civ. Dei, 1. xviii. c. 18. * His Apolog)'. * P. 6. 
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as abfurd to imagine that a grave and moral PI 
fophcr fhould chufe to exhibit himfelf to the pB 
in the odious, and falfc light of a Magician and, 
baucbee; and take a pteafure in dwelling upon* 
horrors of lb dcteflable a Charafter, for no a 
purpofe than to amuie and entcrrain a let ofd 
lute readers. Wc muft needs thereUire go a 
further, and conclude that he aflurred it only for 
fake of the ctNERAL moral, and the better t( 
on his Allegory; which was, to recommendj 
MvsTEBiEs as the certain cure for all the cu 

DEPS OF THE WILL. 

This being his end, he was but too much cnL 
raged by the example of the moft moral of thci 
cietic Satirtfts, to particularize the various mat 
to which he was applying a remedy. 1 et (his, I 
his copying only what he found in his originili 
thor, ftand for fome kind of excufe in a wittd 
Pagan ; and it is the bcft we have» for all the ol 
nities with which his Fable abounds. 

But to prtKeed with his plan. Having now fl 
himlclf thoroughly brutalized by his crimes; bcffl 
on to reprefent at large the miferies of thatcondiai 
in a long (lef.iil of his mifadventiires j in the COB 
of which he fell, by turns, under the domioioiri 
every vicious pafTion; though the incidents are da 
ly confined to the mifchiefs of unlawful love; J 
this, with much judgment, as one of the princi 
ends of the Myjiiries was to curb and fiibdue this 
ordinance, which brings more general and laffi 
mifery upon Mankind than all the other. AnAt 
was the great moral of his piece to (hew that furti 
ligion ffuch as a platonic PhiJofophcr efteemed pM 
was the only remedy for bumr.n corruption; fo, to p 
vent the abufe or mirtake of this capital Principl 
he takes care to inform us, ibat an attachment If} 
fgr/litrsus and corrupt Re/igioa does but plunge i 
zvretcbed vi£iim into Jiill greater miferies. This 

fint 
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finely illuftrates, in the hiftoryof his adventures wiih 
the BEGGING Priests ofCybeie; whole cnormi- 
cies are relaccd in the eighth ^nd ninth books ; and 
Trhole CORRUPT MviTEniES are intended as a con- 
traft to the pure bitis of Isis : With which, in a 
very ftudicd defcription and encomium, he concludes 
the Faile. 

In the mean time, matters growing from bad to 
worfe, and Lucius plunged deeper and deeper in the 
fink of vice, his affairs come to a crifis. For this is 
one great beauty in the conduft of the Fable, that 
every change of ftation, while he remains a brute, 
makes his condition Hill more wretched and deplor- 
able. And being now (in the jrinth bookj about to 
perpetrate one of the moll Ihocking enormities -, Na- 
ture, though fo deeply brutalized, revolts j he 
abhors the idea of his projected crime -, he evades 
his keepers ; he flies to the fca-ihore ; and, in this 
foiicude, begins to refleft more ierioufly on his loft 
condition. This is finely imagined; for we often 
lee men, evrn after a wliole life of horrors, come 
fuddenly to themfelves on the hideous afpeft of fome 
Monrter-vice too frightful even for an hardened Re- 
probate to bear. Nor is ic with lels judgment 
that the Author makes thele beginnings of reforma- 
tion confirmed by folitude j when the unhappy vic- 
tim of Pleasure hath broken loofe from the com- 
panions and partakers of his follies. 

And now, a more intimate acquaintance with his 
hopcicfs condition obliges him to fly to Heaven for 
relief. The moon is in full fplendour ; and the aw- 
ful Glence of the night infpites him with fenciments 
of Religion, — " Video pr^mionlis LuniE camlore 
•' nimio completum orbcm, — nadusque opaca: noitis 
** filcntiofa fecreta, ccrius etiam summatem Di^am 
** pncipuamajeliate policrc, rcsque prorfus huma- . 
** nas ipfius rcgi providei,tia, etc '," He then puri- ' 
'.P. 338. 
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fi^ hifhfelf ifi^t!be manner meTcnfaed^liy FrTtfAtH'' 
lAli^i; (he PhUoroph^Tnoil tddkfted^Hf'fi^/Mictf 
at tl^iMy $igesi as Apukius, tif aH tlie Uati^ 

htr bf hdr fi^cial names of the 'Ele^JimM Cera^u 
^^IVenksi Diwa and Pufir^m : when benddb^ 
hItmSilf to repofe, (be appears to him in a drtM^' 
This wis hot a circumnance of the Fabillift-s Mt 
iny^^ntion. Paufanias tells us ^* that in Phods thtd! 
*^ was a Chapel conftcrated to Ifis, c^ all tbe^ptsQll 
^of worlhip^ vihich the Greeks eredUd to tUi 
«<'£|gypcian Godd^fs, by far the mod holy : ibifrid 
^' this lacred place it was noj: lawful for anftx^ff^ 
^ pttoach, but fuch whom the Godddk had bvitdi 
^^ and appeared (o» in a Dream^ for tjiat pui^iofc*.^ 
l^re ihe appears under that srinjno iiiAOf'^lEi 
much fpoken of by tht Aijfiics^ as rcpreioiitiBgtli 
divuie nature in generaP. *< Necdum fata £M^ 
^ ver^m ; et ecce pelago medio, veneraadds Di 
^^ etiam vulcus attollens, emcrgit divina facits^ flC 
•* dchinc pauladm toto corpore per lucid tjii «• 
^ Ml LAC RUM, excuflb pelago, ante tne con^tifib 
y vilum eft. Ejus mirandam fpeciem ad- vos ediM 

i — meque protinus^.Durificandi fludio, manno lavacro tndo: 
(eptiesQue fubmerib fladibus capite, quod euin numerom praediiiie 
religioci aptiffimum divinus ille Pythagoras prodidft— p. 23S. 

^ Artemidorns fays, that for a man t6 dream diat C$ra^ Pr9* 
/trfinct or Bacchus appears to hiin» betokens fome ex^raordia^ 
good fortune to happen to him, An/bbifn)^ t^ K^^ j^ 3 >^iuwi''Uatr 

^^ Tore MfAvr.fUfOii Ttt4(; ^tuTi aya^ rt le^ n' To Tv^«y i^ousna ffwtai' 

fwl. 1. IV. c 44, The ancient DM fi(K|L IT ics» as we kareobt 
ferved, B iv. Sed. 4. were not founded on the arbitrary iaiici^ 
pf the imj>oftcxrs who prpfeiTed that art» but on the cufloais aad 
fuperititions of (Jbje time?, aud with a principal reference to tkf 
S^vptijin Hieroglyphics and Mystbribs^' 

il^* Vfymip»> Lib. X. €.32* 
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*' referre connitar — Corona muhtformis, variis flo- 
" ribus fublimem diftinxerac venicem : cujus media 
*' quidem luper fronie plana rotundilas, candidum 
■Mumen emicabat. Dextra Isevaque fulcis infur^eu- 
" tium viperarum cohibita, fp'uis etiam Cerealibus 
** defuper porredis. — Et quae longe longeque etiam 
•' meiim confurabat obtutum, palla nigerrima, fplen- 
*' defcens atro nitore; quxcircum circa rcmeans,— 
** per intextam exiremitatem, et in Ipfa orx pSanitie, 
\'JielU difperfs comfcabant : catunique media fe- 
^' meftris Luna flamtncos fpirabat ignes. — Dextera 
*' quidem ferebac are::7)i crifi'anu'um : cujus per an- 
" guilam laminam in modum balthei recurvatam, 
*' ita^efix medi32 paucse virgula:, crifpante brachio 
•' tergemmos jaiSrus, reddebant, argutum fonicum '." 
Thele feveral fymbolic Attribat&s the lucid Rourtd^ 
the/«^tfj, the. ears of corn, and i\\c Jsjirum., rcprefnt 
the tiuelar Deities of the Hecal^an, Bacchic, Eleuji- 
KiiiH and Ifi^^c Mysieries. That is, mystic 
RiTis IN GENERAL; for whofc fake the allegory 
was inve.ted. As the black Palla in which Ihc is 
wrapped, embroidered with a filvermoon, and ftjrs, 
denotes the time, in which the Myfteries were cele- 
brated, namely the dead of night; which was fo 
copftant and infeparable a circumftance, that the au- 
thor calls iffiVw;/fl«, NOCTIS SOCIETAS. 

In her fpeech to Lucius flie gives this extraordi- 
nary account of herfelf, " Ln affim, tuis commota 
*' Luci precibus, sepum natuba parens, ele- 
*' mcntorum omnium Domina, fjeculorum proge- 
*• nies initialis, Summa numinum, Regina manium, 
** Prima ccelitum, Deorum Dearumque facies uni- 
" formis : quK cceli luminofa culmina, maris falu- 
" bria flamina, infcrcriim deplorata Hlentia nucibus 
** meis dilpenfo. Cujus numcnunicum, multifbrmi 
V fpecie, ritu vario, nomine multijugp totus vcnera- 
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*' lur orbis — prifcaque dodrina pollentes JEctptii, 
•* cerimoniis me prorfus propriis percolentcs, ap. 
•' peliani vcro nomine rcginam Isidem '." Thw 
was exaflly adapted to the dcfign ot the Afrjlfritt; 
and preparatory 10 the ctmmuuication of (he AflOF- 
PHTA. It had likewifc this further ufe, to patch up 
and recommend the pagas Religions; by (hew- 
ing that ihcir Pclylbtifm conGfted in nothing cifc than 
in giving the sui'REME God various nah£s, mertly 
exj rcfiivc of his various attbibi'tes. This wb 
the talhionable colouring, which, after the appear- 
ance of Chrinianity, the advocates of paganiJm em- 
ployed 10 blanch their Ih-olatry. I will only ol> 
fcrvc further, that the words, .-EgypiU certmmii m 
fTorJtti propriis perioUntes^ infinuate, what was rnie, 
that all Mysterious worship came firft from 
^GVPTi this people having penetrated furtheft ioto 
the nature of the Gods: As the calling her, who 
reprefents the Mjfiiries in general, rer um Natuba 
PARENS, fhewa plainly what were the AnOPPHTA of 
them all. 

Parent NATURE then reveals to Lucius the means 
of hts recovery. Herfeftival was on the following day; 
when there was 10 be a Frocefiion of her Votaries. 
The Priefl who led it up ((he told himj would have 
achaplet of Roses in his haiid, which had the virtue 
toreftore him to his former fhape. But as breaking ' 
through a habit of vice is, of all things, the moll 
difficult J (he adJs encouragements to her promifcs, 
•' nee quidquam rerum mearum reformides, ut ar- 
•* duum. Nam hoc eodem momento, quo tibi 
** venio, fimul ct ibi pr^sens, quse funt confequen- 
** tia facerdoci meo p^r quiecem facienda prascipio"." 
Alluding to what was tiught in the Myjlurtes, that 
the iijfijianct cf Heave/i Was always prefent to iecond 
the efforts of virtue. But in return for the favour of 

■ P. 241. ■ P, i^,;. 
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relcafinghim fram his brutal fliape, i c. r-f reform- 
ing his manners by Initiation, (he tells him (he cx- 
pcded the Tervice of his whole life ■, And this, the 
My/f tries required : N'.t flnuld her fervice (llie faid) go 
unrewarded, for he (hould have a place in Elysium 
hereafter ; And. this, too, the Myjiirtes promiled. 
*' [*l;ine memineris, er pcnita mcnte conditum fem- 
'* per tenebis, miht rdiqtta vit-e luie iurricuh, ad 
•* ufqiie terminos ultimi fpiricus vadata. Nee injuri- 
" um, cujus beneficio redieris ad homines ei tociim 
" debere quod vives. Vives autem bealus, vives, in 
•' mca tvitela, gforiofus : et cum I'^atium feculi tui 
" ptrmenfus ad inferos demearis; ibi quoqiie in ij.:fo 
** fiibtcrraneo femirotundo, me, quam vides Ache- 
** rontis tcneBris interlucentem, ftygiifque penctra- 
" Hbus rejinantem, campos Elysios ivcolens tpfe, 
** tibi propitiam freqiiens adorabis "." 

Lucius is at length confirmed in his refolutioii of 
efpi'in^ to a life of virtue. And on this change of 
his difpofirions, and intire cotiqueft of his padions, 
the Author finely reprefencs all Nature as putting on 
a new face of chearfulnefs and gaiety. ** Tanta hi- 
" laritudine pr?eter peculiarem mcam gcftire mihi 
*' cunfta videbancur ; ut pecua eciam ciijufcemodi, 
*' et rotas domos, et ipfum diem ferena facie gaudere 
*' fentirem''." And to enjoy Nature, in theie her 
heft conditions, was the boailed privilege of the 
Imitated, as we may fee from a Chorus in the fro^s 
of Arirtophanes 1. 

And now the Procellion, in honour of Isis, be- 
gins. Where by the way, we muft obferve, that 
the two fir jt days of the celebration of the Ekufinan 
Myfie^ies are plainly defcribed : the one called AFTP- 
Jilor, from the multitude aflemblcd i the other 

■ P- MI- . . / P- '♦3- 
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AA.^IE MTITAI. from the Proceffion made to ihe 
(c3 (horc. " Tunc influunt 7urb-e iacrjs divioji iri 
•^titx'— jam ri'am mari.- proximamus '." The 
P'rielt or Hierophant of tlie Rites Iwds up thcinin 
e? the ninaud with a garland of Rofes in bis haixL 
Liicius a;-proathcs, devours th!. Rofes, and, accord- 
ing to tiic promife of the Goddeis, is reflorediohis 
n^tivcr Form : by w^ich. as we have laid, no oum 
was me-nt than a change of Manners, from vjceB 
virtue. And thr the author plainly intimates by 
making the Goddef-; thus addrefs him under bit 
brutal tigure, * pcflimfe mihique dereftabilis jamdur 
*' dum bclus iilius corio tc proiinus cxue'." for 
an Afs w.'S lo far from being dttcftabk. tfiac i: wu 
employed in the cdebration of her rites ; and wa 
evei fuuiid in the retinue of Ofiris or Bacchus. Tte 
garland plainly rcprefents that which the afpiraoa 
were crowned with ac their inUiation-, juLi as the 
virl^s of the Roles dellgns the M^fieties. At his 
transformation he t>ad been told, that roses were to 
rcllori- him to Humanity : To that, amid' all his ad- 
ventures, he had (till this rcmeuy in view. Particu- 
larly in a circumi'ance of great diltrefs. he met with 
alpecics of them called rofi laurea -, but on examin- 
ing its pro trtics, he found that, intiead of a reft* 
rati^'e. It 'vas a deadly poiion to all kind of catiic— 
*' quatum cu^-fto pecori cibus lethalis eft." ^ho 
can doubt then, but by this roje-laurel was meant 
z\\ dcb.'ucb d, magical, a- d corrufl Myfteriei-, fucb as 
thofe of [he SY;aAN Goi.dess, whofe Minittcrs he 
repreients in fo abominable a light " j in oppofitioQ 
to what he calls •' fobria; religionis ofafervauo :*ij 
and in thofe Rites- mnatkn was lb far from promt 
ing a liff of virtue, that it plunged the deUidi 
Votary into ftill greater miieries, Thtfe embltptA 
tic R'fis were not of our author's invention. Fo 
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the ROSE, amongft the Ancients, was a fytnbol of 
SILENCE, the requifitc quality of the Inniated. And 
therefore the ftatues of Ifis or Diana Muhimammca, 
(images confecrated to the ufe of the Myfirie ) are 
crowned with chaptets of Rofes ; defignlng what we 
now mean, when we fay, in proverbial fpeech, un- 
der THE ROSE. 

Our Author proceeds to tel! us, that the people 
wondered at tliis inllantaneoufi Metamorphofis. Po- 
puH mirantur, reUg.oft veneranur tarn evidenteni 
maximi numinis poienciam — et fad/ilaUm reforms' 
tienjs ". For the Myjlertes boafted the power of giv- 
ing a fudden and entire change to the mind and af- 
fections: And the advocates of Paganifm againll 
Chriftianity ufed to oppofe this boaft to the real and 
miraculous efficacy of Grace. 

As foon as Lucius had recovered the integrity of 
his nature, by inilialion, the Priell covers him, naked 
as he was, with a linen garment". A habit al- 
ways bellowed upon the Afpirant, on his admiflion 
to the Myjleries ; the rathuale of which, Apuleius 
himfelf gives us in his Apology ''. 

When all was over, the Prieft accofts his Penitent 
in the following manner. *' Multis ct variis exant- 
*' latis laboribus, magnifque Fortunie tempeftatibiif, 
•' ct maximis aftus procellis, ad portum quietis ct 
" aram Miferiiordia tandem, Luci venifti: nee tibl 
*' nataks. ac ne dignitasqutdem ve! ipfa, qua flores, 
•' uliquam dodrina profuit : fed hibiico virentis Ecta- 
*' luls, adferviUs deiaffus voluptatei^ curiositatts 

* P. 147,-8, 

* Sed ficcrdos. yMaat^M diiiim noKilKcngniih ah arigini canSit 
tlar/iiai Birit, qiiamquam rt ip(e infigiii permoCus miiaculo, nutu 
Ignibcato pHiJS pr>ecipii. cegendo mihi linteam daii lacini- 
AM, p. 248. 

* Lar.a fegniffimi corporis excrement am, pecori detrafla, jam 
indc Orphei ed'ythagonefcitis, proranus vellitui e(!. Sed eiiim 
muntliflitna ii'vi feges, inter opumas fruges terra exorta non 

modo indalai » smiclui fanSlijJimh M^ypliarum f.tiriolibiii, fed 

opcrluitjuuijueinrffHi/urm ufurpaiur. ^pal. p, 64- 

*' IMPROS- 



** quid metus mortis ^uotidianz: nefarii 
** profuic i in tutclam jam receptus es 

** fid VllfZKTiS; qu^g&VM LUCIS SPLENI 

'* etiam dees illiminat. Sume jam vultur 
** Candida tfto bahiiu tuo congruentem 
** pompam Dcx sospitatricis innova 

*' VIDEANT IRKELIGEOSI ; VIDE.4NT, ET 

*' suuM recoc:joscant. En ecce prift 
•' nis abfolutus, Isims magrue provide 
** d^m hums defuafortuna iriumpbat ".'* 

Here the moral of the fable is t 
plain terms i and, in this moraly all w( 
vanced, concerning the purpofe of the \ 
confirmed, li is cxprcfly declared, that 
inordinate curiosity were the caufcs c 
dilkOcrs} from which the only relief w; 
TioN into the mysteries. Whereby t 
' would indnuate, that nothing was more 
from thofe holyrites than debauchery ai 
the two enormities they were then comi 
pedted to encourage. 

It hath been obferved above, that, b' 
return to his proper Form, was meant his 
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it was called by the Ancienis, Ka-xiVi «>»i^£c-n, ay^ 
paratics from evil : the ficond was 10 entigbtea it, 
■when purified, and to bring it to the knowledge of 
divine fccreis, as Hieroclcs fpeaks, eVtiTa bt-u iVi- 
PosAXii TH TMi' fenTfjaj ^511. Hence they named the 
one KAOAP^IN, and the other TEAEIOTHTA, pu- 
rification and PEHFECTioN. The/ri? is here re- 
pefented in the incident of Lucjus's being reftored 
to humanity by the nfc of rofes: The fecond, as the 
matter of chief importance, the Author treats more 
circumftancialiy. 

He begins with making the PrieCt take occafion, 
from the benefit already received, to prefs Lucius to 
enter into the greater mysteries of Ifis. "Quo 
" tibi tamcn tutior fis, atquc munitiqr ; da nomen 
*' huic faN£!<£ militia, cujus olim facramento etiam 
' *' liEtaberis i rcque jam nunc obfequio rehgionis 
** noftrEe dcdica, et minifterii jugum iubi voluntari- 
"um. Nam, cum captris De^ fervire, tunc magis 
*'feii[iej fruSum tua Uberiatis' :" But at the fame 
lime makes him inform the Candidate, that nothing 
was to be precipitated : for that not only many pre- 
vious Kites and Ceremonies, concerning religiogs 
diet, and abftincnce from prophane food, were to be 
obferved ; but that the Afpirams to thefe higher My- 
Jieries were to wait for a call. " Quippe cum avi- 
*' ditati contumaciasquc fumme cavere, ct utramque 
" culpam vitare, ac neque vocatus morari, nee non 
" juffus feftinare deberem. Nee tamen efle quem- 
** quam de fuo numero tam perditJE mentis, vel 
" immo dcftinatx mortis, qui non fibi quoque fe- 
" orfum, jubente Domina, temerarium atque facrile- 
*' gum audcac miniQerium fubire, noxamquc letalem 
*' contrahcrc. Nam ct inierum clauftra, et falucis 
" tiirelam in Dca; manu pofita ipfamque traditionem 
*' adintUr voluntariE mortis et priecarias falutiscels- 

' P. 249. 

** brari, 
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" brari V Accordingly, he is initiated into 
crfater iivsTiiiEs. The ceremony i'. defa 
at Urge ' ; and wt find (t to agree cxacUy with « 
wc have fhcwn, other ancient writers more p'o{tA 
deliver concerning >t 

The 'utbor, by the doubn and apprehed 
which retarded his n'Jialion, firft gives us co v 
ftand, that the hii^hert degree of fanctity was rtqi 
of itiofe who entered into the Myfterus. — " An 
" qiiamquam cupicnti voluntate pr;editus, tama 
" ligiofa formidine retinebar. Quod enim { ' 
•' pcrcontavcram, diddle rfigicms ehfiquium^ « 1 
" timoniorum abfiimniiam fata ardujmy cauitpui 
'* cumfptHu viSam, qua muUss cafihus fubjaaty t^l 
" niftidam *." Thefc difHculcies now (lirmoud 
he is iniliated with the accuftomed Ceremonies, 
then makes his Prayer, in which the grand A!H 
PHTA of the Mfficriti is ftill ' more plainly rcfa 
to. " Tu quidem fanfta e: humani generis sospr 
*' TRix pcrpetua, femper fovendis mortalibus m 
•* fica, dulc-m matris affcdionem tnifcroruin cai 
•' tribuis. — Te sup^ri colunt j oeservakt', 

*'Fr.RI; TU ROTAS OREEM ; LL'MtNAS SOU 
" REGIS MUNDUMJ CALCAS TAKXARUMj 1 
** RESPONDENT SIDERa'j CAUDENT LUMII 
*^ REDEL'NT TEMPORA % SERVIUNT ELEMBK' 
*' TUO NUTU SPIRANT FLAMtNA ; NUTRIUW 
** NITBILA ; GERMINANT SEMINA ; CReSCONT G 
** MINA ; TUAM MAJESTATEM PERHOR&ESCi 
** AVES COELO MEANTESi FERj£ MONTIBUS 



• See the quotit 
fffntdtri tiftrei /fidM Da 

' RtJ^di^t fiifta. This, I fuppofe. relates to the wq 
ihe/phtrei. The image is noble and fgUimc. It is takeb 
ihe mnf.-ni in tlic lyre, to anfwer to, and obey the tutid ol 
iVltAer who had put them into turns. 
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*' RANTUS; SERPEN7-FS SOLO I,AT£NTES j BELU JE 
'.' PONTO NATAfJTES^." 

The affair thus over, and the honour attendant on' 
ipiiiatton into i)\e greater Myjlerki being marked ouC 
in the words — cominabar Jacrarium; tci,e civilali no- 
tas ac co'ifpkuui.i digitis bomhium tau.biifqiie notabUii ^ ; 
the Author, in the next place, takes occafion, 
Hgrceably to his real praiftice and opinions, to re- 
commend a MULTIPLICITY OF I MTl ATIONS. Hc 

telis U5 how Ifii counfelkd him to enctr into the Af,- 
fitrhi of Ofiris : how, after that, Hie invited him to a 
third i'liliatkn ; and tlien rewarded him for his ac- 
cumulated Piety with an abundance of temporal 
Bleflings. 

All this confidered, we can no longer doubt but 
that the true defi^n of his work was to recommend 

INITIATION INTO THE MVSTERIES, IN OPPOSI- 
TION TO THE NEW RELIGION. We fee the Ca- 
taftrophe of the piece, the whole Eleventh Book, 
entirely taken up with it; and compofed with the 
greatell fi-rioufners and fu]jer(Htion. 

And, furely, nothing could be better conceived, 
to recommend the Myjlerie.^, than the idea of fuch a 
plan ; or better contrived than his execution of it. 
In which, he omits no circumftance that might be 
plaufibiy oppofed to CHuisTiANiTYi or that might 
recommend the MvsTtRiES with advantage to tlie 
MagiHrate's proteftion: as where he tells us, that in 
thefe Rites, ibcy prayed for Iks profperity of all Orders in 
*' tbt State — fauila vota prsefatus pnncipi magno, 
*' fenatiiique ec equiti, todquc populo romano." 

This interpretation will throw new light on fvery 
pari of the ooLOiN ass, Buc,I have been lb long 
upon the fubjeft, that I have only time to give one 
inilance; and this, chiefly becaiili; it refl'jcts light back 
again on my general interpretation oi the Table. 
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In the fifth and fixrS books is the long cpifoderf' 
Cupio and Psvche; vifibly allegorical throughout; 
and entirely foreign to al! chc reft of the work, con* 
fldered as a nere Mi!ffian fable; but very a;iplicsl)fc 
to ihe Writer's purpofc, if he had that moral w ia- 
cu!cate whicii wc have here afTigncd unto him. 

There was no mm, though he regarded thc^ 
dm Afi as a thing of mere amufe-mcnt, but &w ' " 
the (lory of Curio and Psvche was a fh:hl<\ 
allf^rry tf tbt fregrefs of the foul to ptrftBion^ it ■ 
j^ojfeffion ef li'tv'me love .wd ths rtaarii of inmoftt' 
1 he Amour of Cupid and Pfjxhe was a (ol 
which lay in coimmon amongft chc Platonic wrft 
And every onefafhioncd this agreeable fiction fas 1 
Author has done here) according to the dodtrind' 
h.id (o convey under it. By this means it could i 
but become famoui. The remaining moniimcntl^( 
ancient ftulpture convince us that it was vcryfambl^ 
in which, nothing is lb common as the figures ii( 
Ci'ViD and Psyche in the various circumftanCts^ 
their adventures. Now we have fbcwn at lai^c, dii 
the profeiTed end of the Myfteries, in the later agesirf 
their cefebrity. was to reftorethcfoiil to it's ORiciHAt 
KECTi lUL^H.and, in every age, toencourageg'OodmM 
V/ith the promifes of kappmefi in another life. TW 
fable, tlu-retore, oi Cupid a>'J Pfycbt\ in the fifth ioi^ 
fixth books, was the fincft and moft artful prepati(> 
tive for thr riibjeift of the eleventh, which treatsp* 
fefTcdly of ihe Myjh'ies. "^ 

But if we loolc more nearly into this beautiftl 
Fa'ile, we fhall find th^t, befides it's gerteral pbr* 
po'e, it has one more particular. We have obferved 
that the crrrupt Pati of the Myf^eries, in the tirtetf 
Apuleius, was one principal reafon of his undertfli!- 
ing their apology. 7 hefe corruptions were of i*0 
kinds, nEEAUCHERiLs and magic. Their debaueit' 
lieshAve been taken notice of above. Their macio 
was of three Ibrts : i . The Magic of invocation or 
Necro- 
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Necromancv, 2. The Magic of tram formation 
or MEVAMOBfH^JSis. 3- And the Magic of divjqp 
coiTiETiunicatiun uncVr a vifibie appearance, or Tks- 
Urgv. '1 iif oracular BEspoNS.s, inuadiiced lufe 
imoihcj'l/yJtr/fj, feem to have given birthto iliefirrt: 
The DodrineoftheMETEMPEYCHosis taught therein, 
to the fecond ; and the AnOPPHTA concerning the 
DIVINE Nature, to the tjiird. Tiieatjc^nination of 
fhe two firft forts was leen by a!l, and frankly given 
lip as criminal ; hut the fanatic Platonifts and Pytha- 
goreans of the latter ages, efpoiifing the third, occa- 
lioned it 10 be held in credit and reverence. So that, 
as Heliodorus tells us, the Egyptian priefts ^between 
whofc fanaiicil'm and that of the Pialonifts there was, 
ac this time, a kind of coalition ') alFeCied to diftin- 
guiflt between the magic o£ Naromamy unA the 
magic of 'Iheurgy\ accounting the firft infamous 
and wicked ; but the laft very fair, and even cotrir 
mendable. For now both thofe philofophic En- 
thufiafts had their m'JIerious Rites, which confifted 
in the practice of this Theurgic mag/c. Thefc 
were the Myfleries, to obfcrve it by the way, of which 
the Emperor Julian was fo fond, that he placed his 
principal felicity (as the Chriftians placed his princi- 
pal crime} in their celebration. Hut our Author, who 
had imbibed his Platonifm, not a: the muddy breams 
of thofe late Fanatics, but at the pure fountain- 
head of the Academy itfelf, well underftood how 
much this fuperftition, with all it's plaufible pre- 
tences, had poliutird i\\t Mylleiies -, and, therefore, 
as in ilic coiirfe of the adventures of \\\^ go'Jen Afs, 
he had ftigmatizcd the two other kinds .of Magic, he 
compofed this celebrated tale (hitherto fo little under- 
ftood) to cxpofe the Magic of THEiiscY. It is, as 
we laid, a philofophic Mtgory of the frogrefs of the 
Soul to ptr/e^iioVt in the peffeffwi of Divine Love and I he 
rixiard of immorlcUty^ delivered in the adventures of 

>,^Bf»kii'. Sefl.iv. towards the eail. 

, , ., B b 2 Psyche, 




I MACE, i. e. feen by the Splendour of ki 
Now the ftory tells us, there were three 
youngell of whom was called Psvche ^ b 
arc CO underlland, the three peripatetic fot 
ftlixi, the iiw'mflj', and thcraiional; or in t 
/enfe, apps ii^, an<l rLiifoa j that the beauty ( 
tlie rali'iai Sch.\ was (n divine, that men 
altars of the Gods tofollow and worfliip I: 
ing to the ancient aphoril'm. 

Nullum Numen abeft» fi fit prudent 
She is contrafled to, and poITefles the ce 
or DIVINE LOVE } wlio coJabics with h 
BLV, amidft all kinds of pleafure and ticlic 
meaa time her Sillers, envious of her fu 
a ion, take aJvanrage of the God*s in 
perplex her with a tiioufand doubts an 
.which end in exciting her curiofny to get 
her lover. By which the Author fcems i 
ili-t they are the irregular paffions an 
which ftir up men's curiofity to this fpeci< 
tlie Tiicuncic vistov. /'^c^i'^isdeitKlc 
and, agjinii ihe cxprefs Injuniflion of the 
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of Ceres and Juno, and fecks protedion of ihofe 
Deities ; by which is meant, mtn's having recoui-fe to 
their Myjieries, againft ihe evils and dilallers of lifei 
as is plainly marked in tlie reafon given for her ap- 
piicaiion — " nee u Ham vcl dubiam spei mem'-Ris 
*■ viani vulens omitiere"'." — They both deny her ad- 
mitcance, which intimates that the p::Ter A'hjitiiis 
diflcoiiraged all kind of Magid even the moft Ipeci- 
0»s. In a word, after a long and fevere reper.tance 
and pcninire, in which the Author feems to have Ih^- 
dowed out the iriahand labours undergone by the Af- 
pirants to the Mfjiifies, (lie is pardoned and reliored to 
the favour of lieaveti. She is put again into poil^f- 
fion of DIVINE LOVE, and rewarded with the prero- 
gative of 1MJ.10RTALITY. 

There are many other circumdances in this fine 
Allegory equally f'erving to the end here expbii^ed ; 
as there are others which allude to divers beautiful 
placonic notions, foreign to the prtfcnt difcourre. It 
is enough that we have poiiUcd to its chief, and pe- 
culiar purpofe ; which it was impoffible to fee wh;ie 
the nature and defign of the whole Fable lay undif- 
CQvered. 

But now perhaps it may be faid, " That all this 
is very well. An Allegory is here found for the 
GOLDtN ASS, which, ic muft be owned, fits the 
Fable. But Hill it may be afked. Was it indeed 
made for it ? Did the Author write the tale for the 
moral ; or did the Critic find the moral for the rale? 
For an Allegory may be drawn from almoft any 
ftory ; and they have been often made for Authors 
who never thought of them. Nay, when a rage of 
allegorizing happens to prevail, as it did a century or 
two ago, the Author himfelf will be tempted or 
obliged, as well as the Commentator, to encourage- 
this delufion. /iriojio and Tajfot writers of the higheft 
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' ytt^lriitlcAi, WM of i^hom compofyd ^ter the &iife 
1loenatic6S| as the'mher did from ^iht Clt^c^ k}it^ 
^r cohcerning thetnfelvts Ufith aiiy otlieir tnotil 
tfiaA wW the natdrd cincumflaricej^ of dkFa&ie 
ccihVwfl i y«, to feciirc the fucxeft of thfeii' liftliffe, 
I^^Y fubmhctd, in compliance to fafhidn ^ ia& 
'ttftt, to the ridititiotoi drtidgety of inventing ijBttd 
blT pofttrunfious Atlegory, anc)^f1netimes ntbrrilni 
^^; that thft'rtaderbifnlelf might Kf&fbnchetrl^ 
i6 hk oWh \tLf(t. A^ thh htts bfcn the cafe, To flli^ 
ihat I neieh^ trnp6fe upon mylelf nor othei^, I ^e 
"^fef^hhrd tKe AuthOr*3 own «lec}aratidh of hi^ hi^ 
'4^ Megmc meanings for the laft cronfirtoation df'% 
^ftcm. It 18 in thefe words, ' ! 

AtjCgo.tibi fcrmonc iftb MikfiQ 
, i . Yarias iFahuIas conferam^ aureiqtie, tiias 
, , Bencvolas lepldo fufurro perm ulcean^ ^ 

Modo fi PAPYRVM A6VPTIAM ARpUTIA ' 
. . NlLbTICI CALAMI INSCRIPTAM, nOD 

. Infpictre *-^^ — 

A direft infinuation of it's being replete with tie 
profound JE^yltian vnfdcm \ of Which, *that Natiop, 
by the invention of the mysteries^ had conwytdfo 
confidcrable a part to the Greeks. 

Before I totally difmifs this matter it may not Ix 
improper to obfcrve, that both Virgil, and At?- 
l^Eius have rcprefented the genuine Mysteries, as 
Rites of perfeft fanftity and purity ; and recom- 
mended only fuch to their Countrymen % while they 
expofe impure and impious Rites to the public €X^ 
-cration ; for it was their purpofe to ftigmatize Ac 
reigning corruptions, and to recommend the ancient 
fendity. On the other hand, a man attached" by & 
office to the recommendation of the M^Jitries^ ^ 
*hen praftifcd, was to do the b?ft he could, when 

. . • Iftimt-EA. 

deprived 
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deprivctl of tlie btneSt of ihis dillindioa -, and was 
, to endeavour to give fair colours ro \\\i fuulell things. 
J This was tiie cafc of J.^mblichus. Jiis frknd 
.^iBorphyty had fome fcrLiples on this head. He doulits 
\,whctliei thole Ritc-s couk! come from the Gods, wMch 
!.ii^dmiucd fuch a mixture of kwdnrfs and impurjfy, 
l^uch a mixture Jamblchui conteffes j but, at the 
,,jfairie time, endeavours to account fof their divine 
, {Original, by fiieiving, that they are only the e;iiblems 
of natural IriKfas ; or a kind of moral purgation of 
the inordinate palT.ons '•'. You will fay, he might 
have given a better anlWer \ That they were modern 
abtifcs and corruptions. He aflcs your pardon for 
thar. Such a confefllon would have been con^'emn- 
ing his own Platonic fanatirilini that very fanaticifm 
which had brought in thefc abominations. He was 
reduced therefore to the neceility of admitting that 
they were no after- corruptions, but coeval with the 
Rites thrnifetves. And this adinilTion of ib learned 
a Hierophant, is, as far as 1 am able to coileft, the 
only fupport which any one can now have for faying, 
that the M'Jler.es were impure and abominaiik even 
jrom their firjt Injiitulien. 

Hitherto we have confidcred the Legiflator's care in 
perpetuating the doftrine of a future state. And 
if I have btcn longer than ordinary on this head, my 
excufe is, ch.it the topic was new '', and the doflrine 

itfelf. 
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I" A well-known wrtter, Mr. Jackfon, (not to fpeak at prefent 
of Oihcis oi a later date] who bad long and Icurrilouny railed at 
.HiS author of ihe JJ. L. in a number of oiiffrable pamphlets, bath 
At length ihoughl fit in a Thing, called Chraaa'aikol axtiquilitt, \o 
• ' Borrow from ih(^ book, without any acfcnowledp;menl, all he bad 
''<o give the public concerning the pagan MrsTERiEi; and 
tntich. concerning the Hisaoci-ypHirs and er/gfn af Utiatry, 
Bui this is the common praflice of fuch fort of writers : and is 
rnly mentioned here to (hew the reader to what dafs ihey be- 
long. The treatment thefc volumes have met vvidi fiom fome 
Bb 4 of 
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itltlf, which is the main fubjcfb of the prcfent inquiry, 
much intereftai in It. 

A very remarkable circum fiance (for which ire 
are indebtecl to the obfervacion of modern travcl.'ers} 
may convince us, that Rulers and Governors culti- 
vated the belief of tnis do£lrine with a more than 
common afTiduicy. Many barbarous nations have 
be'*n difcovered in thefe later times, on the coafts of 
Africa, which, in the diftractiors of Government, 
and tranfmigrat'ons of People, have, it is prohabk, 
fallen from a crjilized to zj::vage ftate of life. Thdc 
are found to have little or no knowledge of a God, 
or obfervar.ce of Religion. And yet, which is a fur- 
prifing paradox, they ftill retain the fettled belief and 
• cxpcftation ot ^ future state. A wonder to be 
accounted for no otb.cr way than by what hath bech 
faid above of the LegiHator's principal concern for 
the fupport of this Doftrinc ; and of the deep roof, 
which by it's agreeable nature, it takes in the 
Mind, wherever it has been once received. So that 
though, as ic hath been obfeived, 720 Religion ever 
ticifed ^mitkctit the i^cthine cf a Future State^ yet the 
dociriiie of a Fiitiiiv tare hr.th, u fjems, fometimes 
exifted without a Kelifjjion. 

of the moll uor '-Vrs rf ir.y Countrymen, rnace me think it 
cxpt::;v::t to c ntmll tr cir b hav-Ci'i wiiri that of the rooft Icariwl 
ai J rcrpc£^.'.l-.If f :ei(;n 1. ivii'.es and Critics of France, Germany* 
and H.J land, in their aijimudverfions en this work, cccafionally 
^ufcrteJ in the notes. 
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WE have feen with what art, and care in con- 
trivance, the Sages of the Gentile World 
endeavoured, by the intervention of the Mi'STERiES, 
(o prtven: the mtmory of the first Cause of ai! 
things from being cocally obliterated from the minds of 
men ; while the perverfe conOirution of the National 
Idolatries prevented the true God's being received 
into any PUBLIC Worfhip. To the Secret of the 
Myfteriei it was, that chele Pfeudo-Evangelirts invited 
ihcir more capable Difciples, awfully admonilhing 
them /(? give heed unto it^ as unto a ligbl fhining in a 
dark flaa. For it was no more than fiich a glim- 
mering, till the Tsfm^ of the day-Jiar of the Gofpd, 
in (he hearti of the Faithful. 

But if the late noble Autiior of the first Phi- 
losophy delerves credit-, all this care was as abfurd 
as it was fruitkfs. 

The Inftitutors of the Myflerin imparted this se- 
cret, as the true and only Iblid foundation of Re- 
ligion : for the FIRST Cause was, in their ideas, a 
God whole essence indeed was incomprehenfible, 
but his ATTRIBUTES, 3s wcll moral as natural, dif- 
coverable by human reafon. Such a God was wanted 
for that foundation : for unaffijied reafon taught 
tbcm^ as, in its moll ajfijied (late, it had taught 
St. Paul, That be -who cometb to God, muft believe 
that be is; and that he is a rewarder of tbem who 
iiili^ently feek bim. Thus Placo, in his Book ef Laws 
fpcaki 
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ibeaking of Religion, and it's vie to civil Sodofi 
lays, " It is not of fmall confequence, that what we 
•* here rcafon about the Gods, Hiould, by all tneanJ 
•' and methods, be made probable -, as that iliey aki, 
*' and that they arc GOOD'." Hence, tho*ilietriB^ 
taken mode of teaching deprived the pagan worldi 
the fruit of tliE Dodrine, tlie purpofc however n 
hudable and rational. 

But now comes a modern Sage"", Philos 

THER and Statesmam like the Ancient, (in 
things elfe how unlike') wlio tells us " that t 
made the Bafis of Religion far too wide: that n 
have no further concern with God tlian to belh 
THAT HE IS, which b'iS phy/ua! y^t I' Hftitef nidkt (fJ^ 
manifeft : but. That he is a reu artier ^ them m 
di/igftitly foek tim., Religion dot'i not require uii 
bel eve, fincc this depends on God's moral a. 
TRIBUTES, of which we have no conception." 
this manner, by the turn of a hand, hath our Nol 
Philofopher changed Na'.ural Rdigicn into Naw 
RALisM ; and made this care of the ancient Sag 
as ridiculouQy conceived as it was inefFetaually p 
Jecured. 

Bui to do jurtice to the weak endeavours of t 
Friends anJ Servants of Mankind, who furcly d 
ferve a grateful memory with Poftcrity, 1 Di 
take the liberty to examine his Lordlhtp's len 
ftming on this branch of his first PniLOSoPHd 
which calis fo malignant a fhade over the wliAle R 
ligious World. , .^ 

He pretends to prove ^bat we have no ADE<{jrA4 
ideas of Ccd's moral actrihutei, lis ooodness m 
jttsTicE, as -we have cf bis natural^ bis Wifdemaii 
Power. Here let me obferve, that his Lordlhip ufis 
the words, inndeijvale ideas, and, ko idtas^ as icrojs 
of the fame import. And I think, not iitipropcrly. 



^ 
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[ have therefore followed him in the indifferent ufe 
of* either exprclTion. For the reafon of his calling 
our ideas of God's moral al tributes iNADEQjtATE, is, 
bccaiife he denies that goodnefs and jurtice in God, 
and sioodnefs and juftice amongft Men, arc the fame 
IN K.ISD, But if no: i\\e fatKc in kind, we can hare 
Nfi IDEA of them; becaufe we have no idea of any 
clbfr kind of goodnefs and jiillice. 

He lays down thefe three Propofitions. 

1. That, by metaphysics, or by reafoning a 
frlorr, we can gain no knowledge of God at all. 

2. That our knowledge of his Attributes are to be 
acquired only by a contemplation on his Works, or 
by the reafoning a pojiericrt. 

3. That in tffis way, we can only arrive at the 
knowledge of his natural Attributes, not of his 

MORAL. 

•' It is from the constitution of the world 
•' ALONE {fays his Lordthip) and from the rtace Of 
•' mankind in it, that we can acquire any ideas of the 
"divine attributes, or a right to affirm any thing 
*"■ ahoHi them '." 

" The knowledge of the Creator is, on many ac- 
*' counts, necefliiry to fuch a creature as man : and 
" therefore we are made able to arrive by a proper 
" exercile of our mental faculties, /rsm n knfiiukdge 
" ofGed*s iverh to a knowledge of his exijience, and 
" of that infinite power and wjsdom which are de- 
" monftrated to us in them. Our knowledge 

" CONCERNING Goi) GOES NO FURTHER ^," 

- *' Artificial Theology connei5ts by very proble'ma- 
'*' tical reafoningfl prloriy moral attributes, fucli 
■*' as we conceive them, and fuch as they are rela- 
*** tively to us, with the fbyfual atiributei of God ; 
'" the* there be no fufficicnc foundation for this pro- 

' Vo!. V. p. 331, ^ Vol. iv. p. 86. 

•* ceedingj 
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•* ceeding, nay, tho* the pbanornena are in fevffi 
•• €nfe5 re; u^^nant *, " 

Having thus afiurel us that the ideas of God's 
mcral nttrilutes are to be got by no confequential 
reafoning at all, either a piori or a foftcrkri^ the 
two only ways we have to knowledge; He rightly 
concludes, that if Man hath fuch ideas, they were not 
FOUND but iNvrNTED by him. And therefore," that 
nothing might be wanting to the full dilucidationof 
this curious [:oint, he acquaints us who were thcxAu- 
^thors of the fiction, and how ftrangely the thing 
came about. 

*' Some of the Philofophers (fays his Lordfliip) 
•' having bren led by a more full and accurate con- 
** templation of Nature to the knowledge of afu- 
** prcme lelf-exiftenc Being of infinite pozvcr a^d nij' 
** Jonjy and the firft Caufe of all things, were npt 
** contented with this degree of knowledge. Thcj 
** Mi\nE A System of God*s moral as well zspij- 

•*yf:^/ ATTRIBUTES, BY WHICH TO ACCOUNT FOR 
•^ THE PROCEEDINGS OF HIS PROVIDENCE ^" 

Hufe Fhilolophers then, it fvrems, invented the 
fyftcm cf God's mornl atiribwe^^ in ord- r to accounr 
for the dilH ulties arifing from the view of God's w> 
Viil zovenwierJ. If the World till now had been lb 
dull as to have no conce[.tion of thefe Attributes-, 
his Lordlhip's Fiiilofophers, we fee, made amends j 
who were lb quick witted to conceive-, and fo lharp 
fightcd to find out, the obliquities of a crocked line 
before they had got any idea of a Jlrtii^^Jbl one. For 
juft to this, neither more nor Icfs, does his Lord- 
lhip's obfervation amount, that Uey made a Syf 

tern of Gcd's moral at:ributes^ by which to account jOr 
the proceedings of bis Providence. *Till now, none of 
us could conceive how any doubts concerning moral 
Government could arife but on the previous ideas of 

• Vol, V. p. 316. ' Vol. iv. p, 48. 

tho 
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the moral attributes of the Governor. This invention 
of his Lorddiip's old Philofophers puts me in mind 
of an ingenious Modern, the curious San cho Pa n- 
CHA •, who, as his hiftorian tells us, was very inqui- 
fitive to djfcover the author of that very uieful invefv- 
tion we call Sleep: for, with this worcny Magi* 
Urate, Sleep and^ good Cheer were the First Phi- 
losophy. Now the things fought afier by Sancho 
and his Lordfhip, were at no great diftance; for if 
Sleeping he^^n when men firft lliut their eyes, ic is 
certain tht idea of God^s Goodnefs appeared as loon a$ 
ever they opened them. 

Dr. Clarke's Demonftration of the moral attributes 
c priori^ I fhall leave, as his Lordftiip is pleafed to 
do; in all it's force. If the Doftor's followers think 
their Matter's honour concerned, where his argu- 
ments are not, they have a large field and a fafe to 
Ihew their prowefs. I rather ctiufe to undertake the 
NOBLE Philosopher on his own terms, without any- 
other arms than the arguments a pcjlcnori. For he 
is fuch a Champion for the go6d Caufe, that he not 
only appoints his Adverfaries the Field, but pre- 
fcribes to them the ufc of their weapons. 

But his Fordfliip, like other great men, is not ea^ 
fily approached ; and when he is, not always fit to 
be feen. You catch his fjrst Philosophy, as But-.- 
ler^s Hero did AriUotle^s first matter, undrejfedy 
and vcithout a rag of form \ however flaunting and 
fluttering in fragments. Fo fpeak plainly, his 
JLordfliip's eniire neglcil: or ignorance of Method ber 
trays him into tndlels repMions: and, in thefe, whe- 
thcr for want of precifion in his ideas, propriety ia 
his terms, or art in his compolition, the queftion is 
perpetually changing ; and rarely without being oew- 
covered by an equivocal expreffion. If you add tQ 
fhis, the perpetual cor,trad^hiQns into which he falls, 
cither by defeft of memory, excefs of pafllon, or 
diftrefs of argument, you will allow it to be no eafy 

matter 
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macier to take hlin fairljr, to know hifn fuil/, antf 
10 reprd'ent liini to the belt advantage: in nanc el 
which offices woild \- be willingly tiefciitive. Jntfeedy 
when you have done this, tht: bufinefe is over-, ai^l 
his L,ord(hip's realbning gentraily confutes iiiidl. 

When I refleft upon what this h-ith coll nw, tbt 
reading over two or three bulky volumes to getp^ 
lcl!Jon of a ilugk argument ; which now you ti^ 
you hold, and ihcn ag^in you lole j which meeo ra) 
full when you leall expert iii and flips away Jna) 
you the very moment it promil'es to do mo(l : wlieft 
I fay. i refi-.(St upon all this, I cannot but laiuenittn 
baid luck of the Englijb Clergy, who, thp' au»- 
remly Icall fit, as being maf^e Parties j certainly t^ 
Icalt conccmtd as there is nothing that can imporeAl 
a Scholar, iho' a great deal that xnay miflead tbf 
tropic, iire likely to be the men moft engaged w^ 
hia LordHiip in this controverfy. Time was, wti» 
if a Writer had a difpofition to feck objedions agtin^ 
Religion, tlio' he found them h.irdly, and MiU^ 
them heavily, yet he would digeft his thoughw, jH 
methodize his reifoning. The Clergy had then aB 
thing (o do but to aniwer him, if they found thtflfl 
fclves able. But fince this Qovenly cuftom (asLaB 
Shaftsburv calls it, has got amongft our Free-[hi^9 
ers, oi lakifg ibiir pb}Ji(in puhlc, of throwingaboM 
their loofe and crude indigellions under the nagie^l 
tRacments, things which in their very name vj^M 
not to much the -want, as the exdujion of all f^^k 
the Advocate of Religion has had a fine time of ^| 
he mufl: work them into confiflence, he muft raodifl 
them into Ihape, before he can fafely lay hoW rf" 
them himl'elf, or prefent them handlbmely to the 
Public. But ihefe Gentlemen have provided that • 
Clergyman fhoiild never be idle. All, he had of oU,-- 
to attend, was the faving the fouls of thofe comB^J 
ted to his care. He nuift now begin his workiH 
great deal higher; he mull firft convince his BodS 
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tliat they have fouls to be favcd. And the fpite of 
all is, that at the fame time his kind mafters have 
dotibled his taik, they appear very well difpofed to 
Icflcn his wages. 

We have obferved, that the denial of God's mo- 
ral aitribules is the great barrier againft Religion in 
genera! : but it is more efpccially Jerviceabie in his 
Lordfhip's idiofyncratic terrors ; the terrors of a fu- 
ture Slate. To thefe we owe his famous book of 
Fragmi^nts, compofed occafionaliy, and taken as 
an ejctemporaneoCis cordial, each rtronger than the 
other, to fupport himfelf under his frequent parox- 
yfms. For, fet the moral attributes afide, and we 
can neither form any judgment of the end of man, 
nor of the nature of God's government. AH our 
knowledge will be confined to our /irf/f«,'ftate and con- 
dition ". It is by thf mcral attributes, we learn, that 
man was made for hnppincfs; and that God's difpen- 
fation tons herex-i hut pari of a general fyftem: This 
naturally extends our views to, and terminates ou( 
knowledge in, Futurity. 

The fate of all Religion therefore being Included 
in the quclKon of God's moral titlributes^ I hold it of 
much importance to prove agaJnft his Lordfhip, thac 

MEN MAV AC<ilJIRE ADECtlfATE IDEAS OF THEM in 

the fame way, and with equal certainty, in which 
they acquire the knowledge of God's natural attri- 
butes : And the knowledge of thefe latter his Lord- 
Diip deduces frnni its original in the following words. 
" All our knowledge of God (fays he) is derived 
** from his works. Hvery part of the immenfe Uni- 
" vet\h, and the order and liarmony of the Whole, 
" are not only conformable to our Ideas or nonons 
•' of WISDOM and power, but thefe ideas and no- 

• One of his Lordfhtp's dwoUariw tlierefore from the Propofi- 
tXt^n af ue n:rat aiirituies, is this, ■' Our Kuuwlcdge concerning 
" God goes ro further than fJt.th« ueccflary ufe of human life. 
|..V«l,iv. p. 48i;. 
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*^ tions were impreflcd originally and principally bf 
^^ thtm, on every actencivc niind^ and men werekd 
*' to conclude, with the utmoil certainty, that a 
•' Being of infinite wifdom and p:^wer made, prcfenr- 
*' cd, and g(iverned the fyftcm. As far as we can 
*' dilcovcr, we diiccrn tliele in all his works ^ and 
*' where we cannot difcern them, it is manifcftly due 
•* to our inipLrtection, not to his. This now isnal 
" knowledge, or there is no fuch thing as know- 
** ledj^;e. ^^ e acqu re it immediately in the objcfis 
*' then'ilelves, in God, and in Nature, the work of 
*• Cjod. We know what w'^fdom and power are: we 
•' know both intuitively, and by the help ofourfcn- 
*^ ies, that lUch as we conceive them to be, fud 
*' they aj^i car in the Work : and therefore we 
«' know dcmonftrativcly that fuch they are in die 
"Vvoiker'." 

All this is mighty well : and on thcfe very grounds 
I uni'.crtakc to prove that men may get as clear aol 
preciic idi-as of God*s goodness and justice. 

Bur, ro pivvont, or, in^leed, now things are gooe 
thus uir, laLhcr to vidiefs all ambiguity in thetcrjiS, 
and trjiiiVorai;..;n in the ufc of them ; it will be pro- 
j)cr lo ex'i^ialn what true Philosophy means by 
Goi/s W-. .; .s, whcher .:^jyy/^^/ or moral. 

Now, it means, it 1 am not much miftaken, that 
cosSi I'iU rioN' OF THINGS which God ha.h eftab- 
lilh.J. ;ind directed to a plain and obvious end: no 
rti^.ird bcin. haol to thole impediments or obftruc- 
tiuns in it'b counb, which the Author of nature haih 
pc rmirred to aiifc from any part of the materia^ or 
intei.-'i'iH^i Creation. 

1 l:us, v/hen wc confidcr his phy/lcal works, in or- 
der to tnake our eftimace of his vcifdom and ^i^avT, 
v/t conc'j vc tlicMP. as they are in themfelves; and in 
tiie perrection oi their firft conftitution ; tho' the 

^ Vol. V. p. 524. 

greater 
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greater portions of the phyfird Tyftem may, from the 
intradtability of Mjiaer, be fub;ect tofome ittconjlilcr- 
abk irregularities; which, as the true Philoso- 
pher ' oblervcs, vD'Ubi apt 10 Imrraje uUlhh S^Jlem 
wants-a refermalion : and tho' thefmallcr Portions of 
it, fuch as the bodies of animals, may, from various 
accidenis in riieir conception and birth, often want 
that convenient fo: ni in the adaption of their parts, 
from the wonderful contrivance of which, in the 
various bodies of animals in general, arifes fo il- 
luflrious an eviden:e of the wifdorn and power of 
the Creator. 

Surely, then, common fenfc guided by equitable 
mrafure requires us to cftimate God's moral IVorki on 
the fame (landard : to conHder what the moral conjli- 
Sutien is in iifilf: and (when the qutftion is of 
God's goadnefs and jvllice) to keep that confideration 
diftinft. And not fiiffer it to be diftorbcd by the 
view of any interruptions occafioned by the per- 
verfe influence of the paflion or afticn of mate- 
rial or immaterial Beings. For, here. Both con- 
cur to violate the Conftitution : In the natural fyf- 
tcm, man's Free will hath no place : in the morale the 
abuic of Free-will occafions the greateft of ii's dif- 
orders. 

In profecuting this queftion, therefore. As, in or- 
der to acquire and confifm our ideas of God's wifdorn 
and power, we confider the n.itur/zl fyjiem fo far forth 
only as it's order and harmony is fupponed by the 
general Laws of mzx.ttr ^M motion: fo, in order to 
acquire and confirm our ideas of his gcodnefs undjuf- 
t:ce, we (hould regard the ifioral fyftem fo far fowh 
only as it's order and harmony is fupported by that 
GENERAL LAW, which annexes bsppinefs to virtue, 
^r.d to vice, mifiry, and ruin. 

' Newton. 

. ,Vot. I. C c Thus 
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ThwViUcb, «rK! only thus mucHt tiCffilFori 
in cither fyftem : ami it is from G^iCs ff^tfit he toils 
OJ, wc arc lo demonftratt- his /ttlrihtej. The reft, 
(where difordcrs real or apparent obtrwdc ihcmfelvw 
to obftruft our vie*s in tlieic difcoveries) proceed 
from Matiar 4nd Mind. 

And it is not to be forgotten, that the oonclufiw, 
Religionifls draw from hence, in' fuppott of iWl 
Aieqiidie ide^s of Gafb weral sttributes, haih ihi \ 
grcaicr ftrtngfh upon liis Lordfhip's own principlai 
who holds, that this Conftitution arift.-s foUiy frm itt 
V(U.I. of God; for then wc are fijre that the Wlti, 
which ahncxcs happincfs to virtue, ai»d milery to J 
vice, mud arife from God's m^tai rather tlianftiAJ 
his piyfical nature. ,lV 

Having preimfed thus much; no more, tmkt^M 
than ireccflary to obviate one continued Sofwisi^M 
whKh runs thro* all his Loalfhip's rrafonings, ag^jn 
the m'.ral attributes (wiiere, the ccnrje and e>jKr«^M 
of ibat moral Cetijiilulion, as it appears under tl)ci|d 
turbances occafioned by man's free- will, is .ptnie()l4 
ally put for the C.r.Jliiut'cn itfelf) 1 now pfocwdjM 
Jhc.w, that, from God's WOK KS, we ha ye at iwrdtB 
ideas of his goodness and justice as ot hisMfl 
and tvi/4om, 'ii/l 

His Lofdihip obferves, that/rtw every part *f^^M 
immeftjeUrAverfe, ami Jrcm the bermony of thtffid^ 
niei- ar-i Ud to coKclude., u-itb the u{moJi cerJsiaijythj^ 
a Bfiug tf Injiniii wisdom and powe k maOe, WW 
fervcd, and governed (be Sy/i:-m. This, he trf>ferN3 
in favour of the mitiral attrHjuces. And what thiMfl 
hinder men frorp making the fame obfcrvation io ^m 
vou of tiie rmrolj viz. That the happincfs and i^9 
fcry h the very conftitution of nature, attendanlfM 
Viriiie and on Vice, lead men to conclude, fWi^ 
equal certainty, tliat a Being of infinite uoooNtstail 1 
.ifV^iCE nude, pfeieives,.and govetns tlie fyU««iJ J 
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The exiftence of this msral Cof^imhn in ihe na- 
lUf-al conrfcxion between vice and mifery, virtue and 

haiipineft, his Lordfiiip amply acknowlaiges. LtC 
us ronn&r it, therefore, boih as i: refpcfts bodies 
of men, and ind i viDt'Ats. 

That Coftinttinities are always happy or miferable 
in prop-jirrion as their Manners are vircuou'; or vici- 
ous, his Lordfhip himlelf is, on all occalions, ready 
to demonflrate. If fuch a Con Htncion of things 
do not belpeak the Author of it, good and _;'hJ*, 
how is it polFible to concliidf? any thing of (he cha- 
rait^r of the Creator, from his Works? Hi; Lord- 
fliip thmlci, " that from the marks of wifdom and 
power in the fhyfieal fyftem we learn with the utmott 
certainty that God is •u.ife and powerful-, add he fays, 
that we acquire this knowledge immediately, as ic 
were, by our fenfe^.'* Are there not the felf fame 
marks of goodnefs and juihce in thii part at leart of 
ihs moral fyjfem which refpetfts Communities? And 
do not we come to know as immediately by our fen- 
fts, and as certainly by oUr reafon, that God ia good 
and>A? 

It we confider the tneral Con^ilitlisn, as it refpe^ts 
Pitr/icalars, we fee virtue and vice have the fame 
influence on our happinefs and milery. Here, in- 
deed, we find more interruptions, in the means to 
<hc eini, than in the other part. Our material and 
our intcUefluil Natures are here of more force, to 
diforder the harmony of the Syflem. In Cemmi-ni- 
ties, it Can rarely be difVurbed, but by a Pe[\ilence, 
or that other, moral. Plague, a Hero or a Conquerur. 
Amongft Pnrikulars, indeed, phyfical evil and ihc 
abufe of free-will operate more ilrongly : But when 
once the demon ft ration of tiie moral ultnbutes i-. clearly 
made from that part of the Conllicution which re- 
gard Commuiiiiies, it can never afterwards be fliaken 
by the diforders in that other part which regnrds 
Partictttars. Theeftablirticd truth is now a Principle 
C c i liar 
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for farTber difcovercs ; and alt w« can fairiyd^fucE 
from ihefe dilbrders is the cert^aiktv o( i fatwi 
Staff. But this by the wa/. 

What I infill upon at prefent is, that, to dedde 
the qucllion concfrning God's j^ttriiutes^ we are to 
corfjdcr ihe ConfVicution of things, as it is in itfcH. 
This is, proprrly. Coo's work. The diforders in il, 
occalionrd by ilic abulc of man's /r^^-tcj//, is not his 
work, but man's. This, his L<ordfhip too, upon 
another occafion, namely, when he combats thear- 
guincnc of a future fiatt, from an unequal Prori* 
dence, is perpetually repeating. So that ihefe diiin- 
ders muft, even on his Lordlhip'a own principlei, be 
excluded from the account, when we eftimate God's 
Kature and AurtluUi^ from his Works. 

*' But we fee not ihofe difordcrs in the natm\ 
World, which we both fee and tcel in the msrdt 
This would be Tome objeiflion did God in the ncrtiS' 
as in the ffo/ftra/ fyftem, dired immediately, Ofccft- 
Ititutc things mechanically j or had [■'reo-will the bSn 
influence on the natural as on the moral fyiletn.— • 
Did God direft, immediately or mechanically in bolfc 
Conltitutions, or did he direft immediately and ni& 
chanicallv in neither, and that yet the ffl*r<»/ rcmaiB* 
ed more'fiibjei^l: to diforder than the jtaturcl, it miaht! 
indeed follow that we had not fo clear ideas of Go^ 
goedtt'-Js KXxAjvJiice as of his wifdoiu and pctver : fift' 
fince He has rhouglu fit to Itapc msn, free*, iu|1< 
hath been plealed to (utfer the abuie of free-viil|ft' 
afitd the mcrai fyftem, and not the n&tterals as thJii 
I fiy, is the cale, the greater iiregLiIarities in theof 
do tk t take off from the equal ciearnefs of the dcmon- 
ftration, which relults from the nature of ^e/ii row irti 
tie Hhsr Conftitution. This dilS-rrnce is not to beaf- 
cribed to a contrary rorduft in thfrGovcmor of the t«o 
Syflcms, but to the co.i r .ry nawrirs ot the iiubiefts. 
Pallive matlcr bcini; totally inert, it's refinance to 

th£ 
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the Laws impreOed upon it, mult be extremely 
weak : and confequenily the diforders arifmg from 
that refiftancc, proportionably How and unheeded : 

while that adive fe!f-moving principle, the Mind, 
flies out at once from the centre of its direction, and 
can every moment defieft from the line of truth and 
equity. Hence moral diforders began early, became 
excelTive, and have continued, through all ages, to 
diftiirb the harmony of the Syftem. 

What is here faid will, I fuppofe, be fufficient to 
confute the following aflertions; and to dcte& die 
iniltake on which they arife. 

" Every thing {fays his Lordfhip) fhews tl^ ai/^ 
*' dnn and pcwir of God conformably to our ideas 
*' of wifdom and power in the fhyfical world and in 
^' the moral. Bui every thing dees not jlsewin like 
*^ manner ibe juftice and goodnel's conf&rmably to our 
*' iiias ef tbe;c attributes in either. The fhyfical atiri- 
*f butts are in tbiir nature more glaring and lefs equi- 
" vocal''." 

And again, " There is no fuffident foundation in 
*' the phienomena of Nature to conned the moral rai- 
" tributes with the phyfical attributes of God. Nay^ 
" the pbanotiiena are in Jeveral cajes repugnant '." 

But fince he goes fo far as 10 talk of the want of 
a fouttdation., and even a repugnancy ; Before 1 pro- 
ceed with [he main branch of my reafbning, 1 will 
juft urge one fingic argument for the reality and full 
«videnccot the«or<i/ij//rj<!'«;«; and it (hall be taken 
£rom his own concclTions, and Ihall coitdude on his 
own principles. 

■ He tells us, that fuch as he, " who apply them- 
*' fclves tothe./5r/i Philofofhy^ app'y thtnitclves to 
** the nobieft objeita that can demand the attention 
'■'• (^ Uw iniml-^To the fignification of Cod's will, 

?,V9l.TKptSMi , ' Vo!.v.p,3i6. .,, 

C c 3 " f on- 
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** conceccunfj'thie dutiei we owe to fatijl^ aaitS,^ ' 

•i* another "." 

And sgxiii, ^ It is loSicientto rlhalitiSt aormaroi 
" dJigatiaiis that wc conlidcr ihcm relatively lo oitf'' 
'* own fyflctn. rrom chcncc they anfe : and (inct' 
•'they arife from thence, ii muft be the will otlbt^ 
" i^eing who mzde the fyfiem, that we Otoutd ob^ ,' 
♦* (crve and pta&i(c tlit-m ''." ' ' 

Lei mc aik tlicn, V\ hence It i'= that we coUeflihV 
WILL from the objcftF, ^^hich his I^orclffaip aflowj" 
ui to contemplate, namely^, his works t» /Ms ^ 
tan ? He will fay from certain (juaVties in thofc obi 
ye.6a. — What arc thofc qualities ? He will reply,' 

thejinujfj of mrans lo ends. Who was the AUr 

thor of thcfe fitncfies > He hath told us, the GeJ 'if' 

Mature.' It was God's •w:U then, that we fhocH' 

life the mtansy in oriicr to obtain the exds. NOT|' 
in the mora\ Syflcm, the means are viriuoua pracv 
lice I ite end, happlncf. Virtue therefore miii 
needs be pleafing to him j and Vice, as it's comrsrVr 
diipleafing. Well, but then, as lo thlf approbation 
and diftike-, it rriuft be cither capricious, or it mutt 
be regulated on the nature ot things. lVif<k»t 
which his Lordfliip condelcends to give his Malwri 
will not allow us lo fuppofc it capricious. It » r^' 
guUted therefute on the nature of things. But $ 
the natart of thmxi be, as his I^rdlhip holds it isj^ 
the canfiitHiien of God, and dependent on his wiU^ iftea 
he who is pleafed with virtue, and difplcafed »IA 
vice, muft needs be \C\m.i<:\i good indjujt. 

To proceed now wiih the principal branch 6f«uj 
realbning. His Lordfliip goes on thus. But mtn m. 
eHlymigbtiolLSGcd'i natural attribmei from tbt thj- 
fical £fim, lut in efect ibty aid: and oH vtetty at eS 
fipust bad theje notions /o Jirengl} im^rtjfea v» thm. 

*■ V?'- "' p- 447' ' Vpi. V. p. «'j: ■ " ■ '■ - ■ * 
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t they.-'Vire led to iomhie with (h^ Htmifl^tgmi4~^, 

a Biing cf infinite po'~ver and •wifdom, 
.J defire CO know in what tirne or place it ever bafi;^ 
pcned, before his Lordfliip philofophilcd at Baiter; 
fo, and couUfind no fifundalion, in the phaniffiena p^ 
maiarcy to auneH d>e mi-ral wiih the ihyfual attribute^ 
^ God, that ? Man, who believed Gkid'a infinite wi(^ 
dom and power, did not with equal confidence be- 
Ikvc his infiuitc goodnefs and jiiftice ? In trinh, thefe 
two fcts of ideas, ilie pbyjical and mcral attributes of 
the Deity, weie equally exienfive, tliey were equal- 
ly fteddy, and, till now, they were always infepar 
rable. ^ ' 

He Jays, that psfar at -xe can difcover, we di/cern'. 
infinite ivifdotT^ ami power in all God's werh .■ afli 
iahtr< we cannot difcern them, it is mam/ejlly duf /* 
eur impirfeiiien, net lo bis. 

What his Lordlhip here fays will deferve to be 
confidcred. A compariton is infinuated between our 
difcovcry of infinite power and wifdom from the phy^ 
/■fit/ works of God; and our difcovery of iofinue 
goodricls and juftice from his moral worksj in which, 
the advantage is given to the former. Now, in or- 
der to conic to a juft decifion in this point 'orpiiting 
at prcfent the notice of his general Sophifm which 
operates in this obiervadon, as in the reft) we muft 
(Jiltitiguifh bt-tw<;en the means of acquiring the Unow/y 
ledge of God's Attributes, and that knowledge v^bei^ 
acquirfd. 

As to the firft, (the weam of acqniring^) there feems 
to be lomc advantage on the fide of God's physical 
works. For, as his Lordfliip righdy obfcrves, •xlert 
we camet difurn ai/i/ow and power in the pby/ual 
works it is liue to our iinperf/Sien^ not to bis : for as 
men advance in the kncwledgc of nature v;e fee mor e 
and more ef ivifikm and power. And he infinuaces, 
we cannot fay the fame concerning the difficulties in 
^e nerat fyilerti. It is true, we canoot. But thea 
C c 4 Ic 
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let me tell him, neither can we fay the contrary. 
The reafon is. The phyfical fyflem lies open to our 
cnquirie ; and by the right application of ourfenles 
to well tried exprrirrents, ve are ?ble to make cod- 
fiderable advances in the knowletige cf Nature. It 
is not lb in the f?:cuil lyRem ; all we know here ait 
a few general prtr.ciples concerning its Conftitutioni 
and funher th;in this, human wit or indullry is un- 
able to penetratt. Thefe general principles are, ia- 
deed, amply fiifHcient to deduce and eflabiilli the 
moral attributes from the moral fyft em ; but not fuf- 
ficicnt to remove all difficulties (hat arife from ^hat 
we fee of the aftual adminittration of that SyftcuL 
So that, tho' voe cannot fay, that as we advance ii 
the kncv:ledge of the moral fyftcm tc^ fee mere ofi 
more of goodr^cj: ^rid ju ft fiefs \ So'neirher can hisLorir 
Jbip fay (tho* hi:. v.ords feem to inlinuate he could) 
that as we advance, we fee lefs and lefs. Whereas 
ths truth is, beyond thofe general principles, « 
cannot advance at all. 

But then, as to the fecond pait in the diflinction, 
(the knowledge cf the c:ttrth,{trs^ ix:ben acquired,) I 
hold the advantage, and a gieac one it is, liesaito- 

f ether on the fide of tl»e mokaf. And thus 
argue: Tho' the idea of God's natural at- 
tributes be as clear in the abftraft, as that of 
his rniraly yet the idea of his moral attributes is, in 
the concrete, more adequate than that of his natural 
The reafon feems convjncinp;. 7 he moral relation 
in wl)ich we fland to God, as free agents, is juft the 
fame whether man exifts alone, or whether he be but 
a link in the chain of innumerable orders of intelli- 
gences furrounding the whole Creation. Hence wc 
nr.uft needs have a full knowledge of our duty to 
him, and of his difpofition towards us: on whidi 
knowledge is founded the exaftnefs of our conceptions 
^ of his moral attiibufes, hxsjujiice and goodnefs. But the 
natural relation in which we, or any of .God's crea- 
tures 
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cures,' ' ftand towards him, -as material Beings, is not 
the fame when confidered fimpty, as' when confidered 
t^obe a portion of a dependent and conncfted Whole. 
Bccaufe whenever fuch a Whole exifts, the harmony 
an 1 perleftion of it muft firft of all be confulced. 
This harmony arifeth from the mutual fubferviencjr 
and union of its i^arts. But this fubferviency may 
require a miniftration of government, with regard to 
certain portions of Matter tlius allieJ, different frana 
what might have follower! had thole portions ftood 
alone, becaufe that precife difpofitiLin, which might 
be fit in one cafe might be unfit in the other. Hence 
we, who know there is a Wliole, of which our ma- 
terial fyftem is a Part; and yet are totally ignorant 
both of it's nature and extent, can have but a very 
confufcd idea of chat phyfical relation in which we 
ftand towards God: To that our concei'tions of his 
natural auribut. s, his poiser and -aifd "i, which are 
founded on that idea, muft in the concrete be pro- 
poriionably vague and inad^-quate. 

But i: may be afkcd, prhaps, Whence arlfes this 
reciprocal advantage which the nwral and the na- 
turnl attributes have over one another, in the me/iHi of 
acquiring the knowledge of the .■Isiributes, and the pre- 
clfionof /ijT/ knoK-kd^e when acquired? I will tell the 
Reader in two words. Of our own phvfic/il fyftcm, we 
know many particulars, (that is, we difcovcr much 
of the means, but nothing of the end) and of the uni- 
f;!/;/" phyfical [yftemweare entirely ignorant. On 
the other hand, we know but few particulars of eur 
Qivn morel fylem, (that is, we difcuver only the end^ 
and not the W(?(7/r.rJ and of the u uverjat mortA lyftem 
we i;ndi.rn:an,d the gem.'ral principles. 

His !_oidfhip proceed'. -7 Jn «■«• [the kriowiedge 
of CjoA\ na'ural attributes] h real km-jAtd^f ; or then 
'is no pch thing as km-ivkd'^e. J^e aiiittWi it immtdi- 
iiuly ]r ttr ohjfl}s'tb!7nfv'.v:!t in' <-^o, and'jfi nalurt 
ihittcyk' ofGvd. ■.,.■■ 

What 
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What bifi Lordfliip means by, is Ced, in diliiac. 
tion from ihe u,erk of God, I canfcfs I do i»t undy- 
ftanti: Perhaps it may be imendcd to m{iniiaw,|ia 
hopour of (he naiural aititiutes^ rhac ihey mjy tp 
tven proved a frieri ; for tbia is not die &r£t time 
by many, when, ifict having heartily abufcd a tiling 
or pcrton, he has been reduced to fupjrOft himfeh'm 
the authority, or the teafoning ihey afford him, flt 
perhaps, it was only ufcd to round the period, ltd 
fct off his eloquence. However, I agree with hla, 
that this is real knowledge. And fo too, I think, ij 
the knowledge of the moral attribute>:, fo gsuocd. 
Why truly, lays his LordJhip, f ^o allow juj! ^ 
aitteb goednfjj andjujijce i>; Cod aj wi fee in that cos- 
tTlTUTioN, which annexes bappinefs to virtat ai 
mf<ry 10 vice. But lUi-, lays he, / ti>ijii^ bei itils 
it called WISDOM. J think fo too j if byyj mii, 
ke means no more ihan what concerns God's wiiri 
gtvtrumeiti: and that he nie.ins no more is piM 
from his malting the natural confequence of fice 
and virtue the only lan^ion of the moral Law. But 
I will venture to go further, and fay, that, froni 
what we fee in tlmConJlilunon, wc may coUeftpen- 
y£CT oooDNSss AND JUSTICE. Ma(ler and man') 
/rw-wi/idillurb the SyUem: But if the Con^ttim 
be the efieft of God's Will, as his Lordniip ho!dj it 
is; and the mark of his IVifdom^ as all manklld 
hold with hini i Docs not that tvl/dgm require that 
his Vi^ill (hould not be defeated ? Would u not & 
defeats!, if the difordersoccafioned by the perveiiitf'' 
of his Creatures were not remedied and (ct rioht? 
And is not a remedy the cleareft mark oi pait$} 
goodnefs indjujike? ■'< 

Take ir in another light. Free-wil! croffa thai 
Canjiitution, which God, by eftabliOiing, Ihews W 
intended fhould take place. This prefrm difturbah^ 
.could not have been prevented, becaufe, according' 
|6 jry Lord and his ill ufed Poet, io wis '"' 
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C6 the ichemes of divine wifdotn, that thetft (houki 
be fuch a creature as Man : 

^* For in the fcale of rei&ning life, 'tis plain 
^^ There muft be, fomcwhere, fuch a rank as* 
« man." 

The confcquencc is, that the diforder will be iere^' 
after reftificd. 

Had Man indeed been made unnecejfarilj ^ and had 
this Mat? broke in upon God's general Syftcrp, his 
Lordfhip might have had fome pretence to fay, as 
be does, that Gop meant the System SHou},p' 
NOT B? FURTHER PURSUED ; that is, that'tlje fchcmc 
which annexes happineTs to virtue, and mifery tp' 
vice, (hould remain in it's prcfent condition of ian 
incomplete Difpcnfation, to all eternity. But fincc' 
Man is acknowledged to be a necejfary part of a ge- 
neral Syftem, complete in all it's members, it is 
nonfenfe to talk of Go^s not meamng the particular ' 
Syftem Jbould be further furfued^ when that further 
furfmt is only to bring it tO it's natural period 5 Ihorc 
of whkh, it would remain unBnifhed, nay, unformed^ 
He goes on. We know what wisdom and power 
are. We know hotb intuitively^ and by the help of our 
fenfei^ that fuch as we conceive them to be^ fuch they 
appear in the work ; and therefore we know demon - 
ftrativcly that fuch they are in the worker. 

And do we not know what goodness and jus- 
tice are? And by the very fame means ? Do we 
not intuitively^ and by the help of our fenfes know^ 
that fuch ^s we conceive them to be, fuch they ap- 
pear in the work^ namely, in that conftitution of 
thiffgsj which, his Lordfhip tells us, annexes hap- 
pindTs to virtue, and mifery to vice? And may wc 
not demonftrativehf colleft from thence that fuch dicy 
are in the worker ? fince this Conftituticm^ his Loror 
fliip telk us ^ain, is the effed of^God's will. On 
his own principles, theirfore» applied to his own 
ftjjte of the icafoning a pofteriori^ it appears, that 

God 






■*. du benefits of Ibciety, and, from cl 
*• Un, frame the general notions of ^ 
*'jti/Hee* He might go a ftep furthei 
•' thiaisAawiS goodnefs and buatan'yxi 
•' we can comprehend, fuch as we can e 
** fuch as the iupreme mind has made 
*' duty and intereft to exercife, by the co 
•* the human fyftem, and by the rela 
*' arire in it : from all which our notit 
** nefs andjujlice refult, and are compoui 
tf^e knvw then, according to our moci 
ras, yi\\^i goodnefs aaAjujtice arc, as certai 
Wifdam and Pewer ' arc : Since this qu 
Attributes are all known by the iaiiie mc 
no other : we krtiw hotb intuitively and ir 
eurfin/,'Sy that fucb at ws cenceivt them 
they appear in the wjrk. For he bids ' 
tyes inward; then furv/y mankind', and 
ferve how reafon, from the cotijtititlion of 
turey confirms our intuitive knowledge 
which we gain by t\\t help cf our fenfifi^— 
docs all this fjgnify, if AnaxagBras or hi 
be in an humour of concfudinc acrainfl- 
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thofe notions which God, by his moral Conftitutim^ 
has put into our hands; and by the declaration of his 
WILL has taught us to afply ? Yes, he bids us con* 
elude, that we are unabU ^a frame any adequate notim 
ff divine ooodness and justice, and yet, on the 
force of the very fame reafoning, to conclude as fte^ 
dtly^ that we are aile to frame an adequate nation of 
diviner Wisdom and Power.— —This old Fbilo/o^ 
/i^^y I'fuppofe, was nor brought in to be laughed at» 
l^e his drunken Church-HELOTES ^ ; yet, he plays 
Ibe fooi to admiration. — ^e do know, fays Anaxa- 
goras, what Goodneis and Juftice are : toe know both 
intuitively y and by the help of our fenfes^ ibat fuch^as 
^tPi concetvejbem to be^ fuch they appear in the work % 
0ftd THBREFORE we DO NOT KNOW that fucb they are 

M the WORKER. 

; Might I be permitted to addrefs myfelf to this 
Reneg^do Sophift, I would fay,— Your brethren, 
the antieot Pbilofophers, reafoned a pofteriori \n this 
mftftner,' ^' Can you think there is wifdom and power 
in /you, and none in your Maker ?" — By no means. 
.They reafoned well. — Let me a(k you then, is there 
^oodnefs Mdjuftice tn you, and none in your Maker?" 
tiis anfwer, I fuppoie, would be the fame. But». 
prompted by his Lordfhip, into whofe fervice he is 
Aow entered, he adds. That, from human goodnefs 
aod juftice we cannot come to the nature of the 
divine. What fhouki hinder us^ I pray you? Is it 
not from our intuitive conception of our own wifdom 
uA power chat we gain an adequate idea of God's? 
Arc wifdom and power more perfect, as they are 
found in man, iham gcodnefs ^ndjujlice? If therefore 
thefTMPERFECTfON of thcfe attributes in Man hinder 
. ■ ■ • 

P — " far be tt from roc to wifh (fays !iis Lordfliip) tliat t^e 

•* race of Mctaphvficiatis and Cafuifls (hoiild incrcafc. — Bat fincc 

*^ there wilt be fucb men; it is very reafcnabie to wifli that they 

' '* may fen'e to the fame good purpoie that the HeIo(C6, \Jbedxiinlcca 

**ilavcs, did at Sparia^ &c. /^. 5. ^. 446. 

our 
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our acquiring an sdeqirate idntof fho&B in<Godv 

thciupisHfECTioN iloes not hioder^ iheo wcttuyi 
an adequate tdfa ut ha g^amrfs ara\ Jafin-e* 

Buc, \\xe infcrtncc to GdJ's ^wcyrr and idfiim, 
LArdlliiu lays, is fupportetl by what oiaiteeoi' 
cifeSs ot thatii in his Works ; the order ami J 
H«Miy ol'the^v/frfi/Syrtem. Do »c notroeii 
ibc ctfectsot Ijod'i go^nfjs 3nAjKf:i{f^ lotfica 
■nd ttimiony ot the more/, in the happincfidiu 
turaily attends virtue and the tnitery ccnl^oeli 
vice f And is rmi the mnvf Syttem as nach 4i 

■ Thus, wc tee, tlut by the very reafenn^ 
Lorddup tMPixtvt to prove the nMitrai atthtM 
and by the very method he preschtbis tarn 
pcoving the moral attributes we have deroonlN 
the twial with a prcciiion and a certaintv, 
equal to the naV'tei. His Lordlhip feems to ! 
bcert aware of the event; and tliertfore when b 
fee us at defiatKie, he tried to put the change « 
ta, under pivtence of reminding up, that t^M 
ottrihutts fiwuld be examined by, or appittdtp^x 

COHSTirOl'lON OF THE WORLD AND TB« feTJ 
OF MANKIND IN IT ''. 1 had full US mUCh Tt 

io be aware ot" his Lordfhip. Arul thcrcfon 
tialing the quedion, at my entrance on the ftit^el 
obviated this niiferable Sophiltn. I call ' 
better name, became it is not tht c nftUuttemf 
world 6T the ftate of mankind in it^ buc the coifl 

TUTION OF THE MORAL SYSTEM, Or the C 

Virtue and Vice as they naturally operate to t 
happincU and milery, by which God's tmrat ^ 
tides are to be tried and afcertained. But t 
which, by a (leady light, gives us an uniform fi 
he would have us turn from -, to contemplate 1 
ebicure, dillurbed, and fhifting Scene, the i ' 
.■i.M,,,, -...i/' - . t Vol. V. p. 3JI. 
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flatc of vice and virtue, of mifePf tnd bfttJpmfcfs', 
amongft men. That is, he would have m conclude 
corrccrning God's nature, not from his voLUNTARr 
Constitution of things, but from the breaches 
in that Conftftution made by the abufeof man's free- 
■will : which yet, (when he is arguing fi>r en eijaiil 
provide/ire) he again and again conftfitt .ought not to 
be charged upon God; and declaims vioifntly againlt 
the folly of thole who impute the efftfts of that abufe 
to him. Tho' here, (in his various attempts to blot 
oiit lbs idea of God's mvrai atiribntis) he be foil Of 
the difordcrs of the mofal Syftem, confidcred as paft 
of God's defign. 

But fince 1 nave mentioned his arguments for an 
tqrtul 'providence, I Ihould be unjuff to my argu- 
ment, if I concealed ffom the Reader, another of 
his contradidtions. — He had Man's fmure State as 
well'as Gail's i»:rd altrihutes to throw out of tlie re- 
ligious WorW; or, to fpeak more properly, he had 
ReHgion to overturn, by taking away its very es- 
S'BNCE :■ and as the irrtgularitses \n the prefent admi- 
nillration of God's moral Providerrce flood in the 
W3y of his flrft attempt ; and the confijiency of the 
moral Syjfem llfdf in the way of the other ; when he 
argues againft a Future State, You would thittk 
there wert no irregnlaritiei i and when he argots 
againft the moral ATTRiBtJTES, You would ihiAk 
there was no anfijiefey. 

We now come to lits Lordfliip's particular objrt:- 
tions againrt the m rai altrihutes. One of them is tSat 
they are bounded, 

" They [the Divines] go further. As God is 
•' perftft, and man very imperfect, they talk of his 
*^ ir.fimtE gooditvfs zri'i jifjlice, ss of his infinite wlf- 
*' dom and power ; tho' the iatttr may preferve thtir 
" nature without any conceivable bounds, and the 
*' former muft ceafe to be what they are, unlvfs we 
•' conceive them bounded. I'heir nature implies 
" neccf- 
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•' neccflarily a limitation in the cxerufc of i 
** Thus then the moral mrOiutesy according ^L 
" Theology, lequires iiiifinitei)' more oi God 10 
"man than men arc able, or would be obliged if 
• *' ihcy were able* to excrcife to one anociier: g 
'*• profufion ill bellowing benefits and rewmrdi, a 
** rigour in punilhing oticnces '." 

you have here his Ixirdlhip's own words] 
nodiing Ids could induce any ooe to think iai 
vaniageoully of this Philolbphcr of the firft hc| 
ihcy ncccfikrily imply. Let us confidcr tbe^ni 
and examine the infcrenen botli implied i 
'prrfftd. 

He fays, i. 1\xil ^<i moral attributes are h 
2. That the natural are not hounded. Let usi 
what the firft propofuion amounts j and how a 
truth there is in the fecond, 

1. The tuffral Qttribatii are confidered by usi 
latlvc to 'tr.iell\gint creatures : The natural aten 
conTidered. Thus, the goodnels and JuQice I 
rclarive to man, arc greatly bounded -y a certala 
degree of reward liiffices lor his good-y a ccttaia 
degree of puniftiment for his tvd a(5lions. LctC 
goodnefs and juftice rcfptrdl a higher rank of ill 
gem Beings, and they will be then iefs bmndti\ 
greater rewards and puni(hments will be requi 
and fo on, to the highcft rank of intelligent ctoui 
Yet as the liigheft is at intinitc diftjncc froni 
Creator, the exercifc of the moral attributes, as<l 
bear relation to his intelligent creatures, tnuft ba 
bounded. 

2. His fecond propofition is, that the naturd 
tribuiei are not bvuuded. It is true, thefe canni 
confidered as relative to God's inleliigem ctcail 
yet fiiice, in their excrcife, they muH be cotilu 
as relanve to his Creation at large ; and fince 



xtion, however iraimenfe, is not infinite, the natural 
attributes fo confidered arc not infinite : but if not 
infinite, they are bounded. There is no difiirence 
therefore, in /i*^xer«7^ of God's attributes, between 
the moral and the natural fave only in the degree. 

But if we confider God's moral and tiaiural attri- 
butes more abftradedly, not as they are in the exer- 
eifgi and relative to intelligent Beings, and to aflual 
Creation, but as they are in his nature, then they are 
both unbounded. Thus We fee his Lordlhip's notable 
diftiniftion is both imaginary and ufelefs. 

However, let us give him all he a(ks ; and then 
fee what he will be .ible to infer from it. 

1. His firft inf&nnce feems to be this : " As the 
moral attributes arc bounded, and not infinite like 
the natural, our idea of them muft be obfcurg and 
inadequate." What 1 becauie they are better adapted 
to human contemplation ? as things bounded certainly 
are better adapted than tWmgs infinite. Our ideaof fuch 
of God's attributes as bear relation to a Being, whofe 
natureandpropertiesweknow, namely MAN, muft needs 
be more adequate and better defined than the idea of 
fuch attributes as bear relation to Beings, whofe na- 
ture and properties we know not, namely the grofs of 
thofe which make up the universe. 

2. His other inference, is expreffed in thefc words: 
S^bus then the moral attributes., according to this Tbeo- 
iigj', requires infinitely more of God to man than men 
ere able, or would be obliged if they were able, to exer- 
a/e to one another. To fay, the moral attributes, ac- 
cording to Chriftian Theology, or, as he is pleafed 
to call it, artificial Ihedogy^ requires infinitely 
mort., is an extravagant hyperbole. To fay, it requires 
mere, is true. And for this plain realbn : the rela- 
tion between Creator and Creature is much more inS 
timate than that, between Fellow-creatures j therefore 
the di vine ^fooi/M*/J is more abundant; The relation be- 
tween Lord and Servant is more appropriate than 

Vol. 1. D d that 
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that between Fellow fcrvants ; therefore the divine;*/- 
iice is morcl'evere. And had it not been deemed toff 
prefuming to refer his Lordlhip to Scripture for in- 
ftruccion (efpccially in a matter where the abufe of 
Scripture was chiefly intended) 1 might there have 
pointed to zParal/L* which would haveiet him right: 
and has always kept artificial Theology, whatever be 
might think, from going wrong. But infinile^ when 
applied to rhc exercifc of a moraf attribute in reference 
to Man, is his Lord(hip*s nonfenle, with due reve- 
rence be it fpoken, not the nonfenfe of artificial Di- 
VfHss. They were not ignorant, that the rule, infir- 
ff!:crem I'cl Jeteri.rem partem fequiiur confequentia^ held 
as well in Morals a> in Logic. Tho* God be infinite, 
nnn is finite •, and therefore,, with refpcd to man, 
the exertion of a mcral attribute is finite^ not infinite. 
His Lordfhip himfelf faw forfiething of this, as ap- 
pears by his own words. The nature of the moral i^- 
nilmes implies r.ecejfafily a limitation in the ufe of then. 
And why would he fuppofe. Divines could not fee as 
icLX into this matter as himfelf ? 

But if there be an error in artificial Theolo^ he is 
as fure, at one time or other, to efpoufe it -, as he is 
ready at all times to calumniate the Divine who holds 
it. Men, in their ill advifed zeal to defend the 
Scripture doctrine of the Son's Divinity, were not al- 
ways liifEciently careful in feleding their arc^uments. 
Amongft fuch as had perhaps been better let alone, 
they employed this •, That as man's offence was againit 
an mSnite Being, it required an infinite fatisfadionj 
which none but fuch a Being could give. Now his 
I.ordlhip, we fee, tfpoufes this very principle to 
difcredit God's moral attributes, and the artif.cid 
^keol : vcf Jefus Chrift; which fpeaks, indeed, of ;V- 
viu rewards ; but not as matter of aue^ but of grace. 

As the being bcU7i ed is one of his Lordftiip's ob- 
jeflions againit the moral attributes, fo the being 
merely huwan, is another. 

. ** Ahtr 
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*' After Dr. Clarke (fays he) has repeated over 
*' and over, that all the mora! attributes are the fame 
" in God as in our ideas j and that he, who denies 
" them to be fo, may as well deny the divine phyjtcal 
" altribules, the Dodlor infifts only on two of the 
"former, on thoic of Ji'Jfice and goodiiefs. He W33 
" much ia the right to. contract the generality of his 
*' affertion. The abfurdity of afcribing tempe- 
" RANGE, for inftance, or fortitude, to God, 
" would have been too grofs, and too vifible even to 
" eyes that prejudice had blinded the moft. But 
*' that, of afcribing jitfiice and goodtufs to him, ac- 
" cording to our notions of them, might be better 
" covered, and was enough for his purpofe, tho' 

"NOT LESS REALLV ABSURD'." 

Which (hall we moft admire : His Knowledge or 
his hgeniiily? Or fhall we follow the advice of his 
own Motto ', and IVonder at noihing ? 

When men contemplate what they call, moral 
virtue, or the attributes of Humanity, they divide 
them into two clsfles, pcrfeftly diflinft from one 
another. In the firft are comprized thole which be- 
long to man under the idea of a free intelligent Be- 
ing, i'uch as gcodnefs and Ju/lice: in the lecond, thofe 
which belong to him under the idea of a creature of 
his own frail fpecies, fuch as temperance and fortitude. 
The firft belong to all free intelligent Beings; the 
latter, only to fuch a Being as man ; Thofe arili out 
of the nature of free intelligence, and fo are com- 
mon to all: Thefe, from the imperfeilions of a very 
■inferior crsACure, and fo are peculiar to Humanity i 
for we eafily conceive a higher Order of free created 
Inielligencies, in which the mora! virtues of the (c- 
cond clafs have no plare. They are Uipcrior to the 
impreflions of fear, and fo have no room to exert 
foTtitttde: They are removed fiom the temptation of 
cxcefs, and fo have no need to exercife temperan,.e. 

' Vol, V. p. 511. ' l^Jad'ir.'ri. 

D d 2 Now 
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Now when Clarke, after other Divines, had faH 
that the moral attributes are the fame in God as in m 
ideas. What Attributes could they polTibly mean but 
(hofc of the/r/i eh/s ; thofe which belong to Being? 
under the idea ot free Intelligences ? Stupid as his 
Lxirdlhip is pleafed to make Divines, they could ne- 
ver blunder at fuch a rate as to conceive, that thofc 
virtues or mcral aliribtiles, which proceed from the 
impcrfc£lion of the Creature, might belong in any 
manner to the Creaior, whom they fuppoted to U 
allperfflt. They held, with his Lordfhip, and they 
will hold without him, that the great God is infiniiilj 
wife and powerful. Were they then in any dangtr 
to give him temferance, which implied his belDg 
obnoxious to /fl//)'; OT fortitude, which argued I'ffl^w- 
fance? Infinite wifdom, therefore, and infinite power, 
exclude irom God the very ideas of temperance and 
furtitude. But do infinite wildom and inBnite power 
exclude from God the ideas of goodnefs and jufm^ 
On the contrary, his Lordfhip, as we ihall fee pre- 
femly. is reduced to the poor fliift of owning gesdmjl 
andy«j?i« to be contained in infinite wr/t/ojw and /wwirj 
after he had faid, as here he does, Thai the afcriHui 
gocdnefi and jujlice to Gad ij nolessreally absurd 
than tie ajaibing temfcrance and fortitude to him. 

—But Clarke centraScd the generality of the 
aprticn to fcrve a purpofe. I think he did : and 
^r one of the belt purpcfis in the world, that of 
COMMON SENSE. Had his Lordfhip been pleafed 
to coHtraH himfelf on the lame principle, be might 
have pafTed, perhaps, for a greater Philolbphctj 
tho' he had certainly been a lefs Writer. 

But then, if you afk. JVhat purpofe his- LordfliJp 
had to ferve, when he ufed the equivocal word All, 
(which may Jignify cither all of one kind, or eU of 
every kind) where he obfcrvEs, Clarke holds, thut 
ALL the morel attributes are tire fajiie in God, Scc I I 
anfwer, it was to gi7c himfelf the poor pretence to 
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fay, that Clarke afterwards ovtra^ed his gsnera'ify, 
or, in other words, that he contradifted himfelf-". 

A third objeifiion againft the m'.ral altributes is, 
" That PASSIONS and affections mix with our 
goodnefs and jultice ; which therefore cannot be fup- 
I . pofed to be the fame in kind with God's ; tho' our 
i' ^ wifdom and power, with which no paRions or affec- 
tions mix, mufi: be t\\t fame in kind with his." 

Were pafTion and affcflion infepsiraile from human 
goodnel's and juttice, the objedion might feem to 
have feme force ; indeed, not much even then. But 
how miferable muft the objeftion appear to thofe 
%vho fee, as -all men may, that they ats feparable ? 
Separable, I mean, in practice as well as fpcculation ; 
{Of which we have at prefent • one great Example at 
leaft, in a high Tribunal where they Iliine the moft.l 
So that the true idea even of human goodnefs and 
jnfiice excludes allpaflion and affeftion. What hin- 
ders then our rifing, from that idea, to Divine good- 
nefs and juflice, any more than our rifing, from the 
idea of human wifdom and power, to the Divine wil- 
dom and power j and from perceiving, that as well 
ttic moral, as the natural attributes, are the fame in 
kind, both in God and man ? 

But, this is not all that may be fairly faid in favour 
of our adequaie idea of God's meriil attribuleSy when 
compared with the natural. For iho' passiom 
mixes not with the human attributes of wifdom and 
power, yet fomcthing cife does, much more difficult 
to be feparated than paffion, from the human attri- 
butes of goodnefs and jufticc, 1 mean the instrui- 
MENTALITY OF MATTER. We Can conccivc no- 
thing oi human power without the ufe of fuch an in- 
ftrument : yet this, by his Lordfhip's own confcffion, 
does not hinder us from rifing from the idea of our 
own wifdom and power, to the wifdom and power of 
Ood i nor from Iccing that they are the fame in kind. 

Pd 3 Why 
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Why then fhould the other foreign combination bin- 
der us from feeing that goodnefs and juftice are the 
lame in kvtd ? 

i>'ill, further. The manner iff inowing mGod^ 
on uhich d^rpends his natural attribute of wisdom, 
is conttfitdly different from what it is in man; and, 
at the fame time, is a thing of which we have oo 
conception : yet this, according to his Lordihip's ac- 
count, does not hinder our attaining to an adequate 
idea of thvine uifdom^ tho' it riles only from what 
we fee of the human. 

How happens it then, that, in both thefe cafes, 
notwithftanding the foreign mixture of the infiru" 
metitality of tnaitcr^ and the manner of knowings «e 
attain an adequate idea of God's wifclpm and power? 
His Lordfhip will tell you, it is by feparating what is 
foreign, from what is native to the ideas of wifdom 
and power. And (ball not I have as much credit 
with my Reader, when I tell him, we acquire an 
adequate idea of God's goodnefs and juftice, by fe- 
parating from the idea of human goodnefs and juftice 
the foreign mixture of pqffion and affe^ion ? 

But his Lordlhip has a greater quarrel than all 
this, with the moral attributes, Thev give 
rife to embarrafled queftions, difhonourable to God, 
and mifchievous to Religion. 

" As they [the Divines] modeled God*s govern- 
•' ment on a human plan, fo they conceived his per- 
*' fe(^Hons, tnoral as well as phyfical, by human ideas. 
♦' — Thus God was faid to be the first good : but 
*' then the general notion or abftradt idea of this 
^- ^ood was not only taken from human goodnefs, 
^* but was confidcred too with little or no other rela- 
** tion than to man — A queftion arofe therefore 
*' on thefe hypothefes. How could evil come into a fyf- 
*' tern of 'Uubich Cod *ivas the author? — this queftion 
** mide a further hypothefis neceflary ; another firlt 
J* God, another coeternal and coequal principle was 

mtro 
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^* introduced to folve it ; a firft caufe of all roily as 
'* the other was of all ^ocd''.'^ 

The falie reprelentation of this fa6t I referve for 
another occafion : the falfe inference from it is what 
I now propofe to confider. 

His Lordfhip fgppofes, that the not-ion of God's 
moral attributes gave birth to an infoluble queftioa 
concerning the origin of evil \ and that this occafioned 
.the invention of the 4nifchievo.us hypothefis of the 
two Principles. Who would have fufpeded all this 
evil to arife from the first Good ! Yet fo it was: 
And therefore the notion of fucli a good muft be 
falfe -, or at leaft, very hurtful. 

I. As to the firll, if his Lordfl>ip's inference be 
right, it will unfettle all ufeful knowledge ; becaufe 
there is no great principle, either in phyfics, or in na- 
tural Theology^ but which, if we be not on our 
guard, and wife enough to ftop at the extent of our 
ideas, will lead us into inextricable difficulties: As one 
might inrtance in a pojnt that arifes out of both the 
fciences, phyfics and morals together — The agreement 
between free will and prefcience. This is a well-known 
cafe: And as his Lordfhip pretends to untie this 
knot, which hath fo long kept the learned world in- 
tangled, let us examine his great talents on what is 
worthy of them. " Our ideas (fays he) of divine 
*' intelligence and wifdom may be neither fantaftical 
*^ nor falfe^ and yet God's manner of knowing 
'' may befo different from ours, that fore-knowledge, 
'* as we call it improperly in him^ may be confiftent 
*' with the condngency of events ; alcho' that which 
^^ we call />r^j:)cT/y fore- knowledge in ourfelves^ be not 
•^ fo ^.'' 

I have two or three remarks to make on thefe words. 

I. Our ideas of God's moral attributes, his^^^ti- 
fi'fs 2indjujiice, he makes fantajtical ^nd falfe, on ac* 
count of difficulties arifing from them : yet God's 
« yol. iv. p. 88. " Vol. V. p. 525. 

Del 4 natural 
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natural attributes, his inlelHpice and wt/dem, iwjj 
hc&ys, be neither fantaftical ,:or f alp ^ tlio* a difficulty 
as great arilcs from them -, namely, the apparent dvf- 
cotdancy between free-will and prefi iencc. 

2. My Iccond remark is, that his folutlon U mort 
fanti-jh; z\--Afalfe than ihc wildeft chimera of School. 
mctapti} fici. 1 he difficulty in reconciling God's 
prclticnce to man's free-will docs not arife from our 
ignorance in God's mannlr of knowing, buifrom 
Ood's aciual knowledge. 

3. My third rcmar!. is, that his Lordfhip, whoii 
here fo penetrating, that he can eafily reconcile pn- 
Jc'unte ji.J Tcn ■uiili is yet, in another place, fo cloudy, , 

that he cannot fee how an " e^uai providence and frtf , 
agency may (land together'." 

i^ My lalt remark is (and it rifes out of (he fore- 
going; tliat where Religion is not concerned, his 
Lordiip lets no difficulty in any part of the fyftem' 
of Creation : Jlut as foon as ever Religion appears, 
then difficulties ftai: up by dozens. Of this, take 
an infiance from, as it will lead us back to, ihe cafe 
in hand. Our ideas of God's moral attrihuus., he 
fays, piut^ needs be falle, becaufe the conceiving of 
them by iiuman goodnels and juftice raifes op the quef- 
tion of 'tie trigin of evil, confidered morally. Well. 
And does not the conceiving of God's phyfical atlri- 
buU}-, by human wifdom and power, lead to the quef- 
tion of [he cri^in of evil, coniidered naturally? Yet 
our ideas of the phyfical aitributes are neither faljt 
nsr fa>:tajlica}. But to this, his LordlTiip replies, 
Evil, confidertd naturally, is not real, but appafent 
only. Whyfo? Becaufe it contributes to the greater 
good of the whole. May not the fame thing be faid 
of Kvil, confiderc.1 mofc.'ly ? Nay, hath it not been 
adiually fald, and proved too, on the fame prin- 

■ See my obfervatiors on ihis propofed diiEcuIty at the end ef 
^e 4th vol. of the Di-vint Ligaii^. 

piplcs ? 
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dples ? It follows then, that they are either both 
reaf, or hoth fantajlic. 

In a word, the truth is no more than this, Prc- 
fumptuoiis man knows not where to ftop : he would 
penetrate even to the Arcana of the Godhead ; 

" For Fools rufli in, where Angels fear to tread," 
And this impious humour it was which gave birth to 
the abfnrd hypothefis of two prikciples. But is 
the folly to be charged upon our idea of the moral 
attributes ? Kidiculous ! We fee it's caufe is in va- 
nity and felf-conceit : paflions that operate alike on 
^ bH Syftems ; and find materials to gratify their ex- 
travagance, equally in tht pby/tcal as in the moral at- 
tributes of the Deity. 

II, As to his Lordihip's fccond inference, that this 
idea is at leaft produftive of much mi/chief, and there- 
fore it would be better to have none at all ; Let me 
obferve, that the idea of God's very exiftencc is 
produftive of much mifchief, even all the mifcliiefs 
of Superftirion. Is it therefore better to be without 
a God ? Who befides his Lord/hip would fay io' ! 
Why then ftiould we think it betcer to be without 
the idea of the tnoral atlribuies, even tho' the evils it 
produced were necejfdry ? But that is not the cafe. 
They are cafual only : the iffue of pride and pre- 
fumption 5 which the idea of the tnoral attributes does 
not at all influence. 

III. FJowEVER, thefe, if not hurtful, are use- 
less J and this is his next cavil, '* lofinite wif- 
" dam and piwer (fays his Lordfliip) have made 
" things as they are:- how goodmfs and jufiice re- 
•' quired they ihould be made is neither coram jw 
**■ dicty nor to any rational purpofe to enquire*." 
To inquire how the wiiverfi of things Jhould be made, 

T He indeed fays, ht had raiber be an Alhcift lka» ockmna- 
Udgi tht Chripaa Theela^, and we maj' believe him. See vol. 
jv. p. 34. 

? Vol. V, p. 363, 

which 
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iviuch.reftrs to God's ^^tc;^ and wifdom^ fences kr 
deed to no reafonable furpofe. But to inquire coo- 
ceming Qur own ftate and condition in this Univerfe, 
iRfhich refers to God's goodnefs and jufiict^ is cither, 
coram JudUe^ or we were Jfent into the wcu-ld to no pur- 
pafe. i-lisLordihip'sfophiftry leems to confound two 
things that plain fcnfe hath always diftinguifhed; vIl 
wr own bujinefs from other mttfs. When the King 
hdds a SeiTion of jufticc, 'tis not for ^v^ty Partico- 
kr to inquire into all his meafures : But every Parti- 
cular who is fummoned to attend the Court, is much 
concerned to know how he hionfclf fhall be dealt with. 
His Lordfliip, indeed, is ready to fay. We are not 
funmoned \ that is, we are not accountable crtatmu 
But this is begging the queftion. 

Again, to inquire^ much more to prefcribe, bm 
things Jhmld be madt^ in any particular Syftem, has 
all the folly, prefumption, and impiety, which his 
Lordlbip charges upon it: Becaufe the Parts hav- 
ing a relation to the Whole, an all- wife Architeft 
makes them in conformity to that Whole, of which, 
we know nothing-, and therefore our only conclufion 
Ihould be, that the Part we do know, is conftituted 
for the bed. But it is another thing to fay (which ij 
all that Divides have faid, how differently fbeverhis 
Lordfliip is pleafed to reprefent the matter) that God 
will aft equitably with his rational Creation, by dif- 
tributing good and evil to them according to their 
deferts ; bccaufe this does not depend upon any 
Whole, of which we know nothing, but on his at- 
tributes of goodnefs and juftice, of which, we know 
enough to determine with certainty concernin*^ his 
final dealing with every rank of free and reafonable 
Beings. In this cafe to pafs our judgment is fofar 
from folly or impiety, that not to do it would be 
ftupidity or hypocrify. To call this proceeding, as 
his Lordfhip does, the patching or botching up one 
Syftem with another, is a grofis mifreprefenTatipn. 

''■'"■' At 
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■ At length, he ends juft where he fet ou'. That 
we have no ideas of the moral attributes at all. 
" Upon the whole matter (fays he) we may conclude 
" fafely from error, and in diretft oppofinon to 
" Clarke, that goodnefs and juftice in God cannvt be 
*' comeived, wiihaac manifcfl frejumptien and impieSy, 
*• to he the fame as in the ideas we frame of theje per- 
" feSlions zvben we eenjider tbftn in men^ or ishm we 
*' reafon ebout them ahjira£ledly in tkemfelves ; bttt 
*' that iti the fupreme Governor of the World they 
*' are fomethmg transcendent, and of which we 
*' cannot make any tnie judgment, nor argue with 
*' any certainty about them '." It was for jargon 
like this that a famous Schoolman got the name 
of the TRANSCENDENT DocToit. Yet he afiiires 
us that he is jufiified by the authority of St, Paul 
andDr. Barrow. Thefe two great Divines ((ays he) 
I are on myfide^. Two noble Supporters, (it mutl be 
■ confeffed) tohisLordfhip's Atchievement! One thing 
r have oblerved, which may be worth refleifting on — ■ 
A flrange propenfity in Free-thinkers to miltake 
^heir enemies for their friends; and as ftrange a pro- 
penfity in the Clergy to miftake their friends for 
iheir enemies. This different turn is odd enough ; 
and, at firit view, feems a little myiterious 5 when, 
perhaps, there may be no more in it than this, — 
\ Tree-thinkers have invented the trick, to amufe the 
■Clergy, in order to raifc their fufpicions, and excite 
their jealoufy againft their beft Friends : And, un- 
happily, the Clergy have, now and then, fallen into 
"the fnare. 

Bur, after all, who would expeft that the lealhsr- 
drcjfing Pontiff' of alt men ihould have been thought 
-^yorthy to fupport the firji Phihfopby ! What has St. 

' Yol. V, p, 3;q. b Vol, V. p- 362. 

' This is the title with which he dign'ibes Saint Paul, in his 

iv. vol. p. 413. What Pity ivas ir, his LnrJfliip did iwt know 
ihat fheo^erti had called him a downright Cobler. 

Paul 
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Vaol done at laft to deferve this honour ? Why, in 
anIWcr to the objeiftions againft God's difpcnfationi 
io the religious World, the Apoftle refers us, "for 
**mtire fatisfaiftion, to the incomprehenfible wifciom 
*' of God, who frequently in the courfe of his pro- 
*' Tidcnce ordereth things in methods tranfcending 
*' our abilities to difcover or to trace ''." This Iblution, 
which is here extolled for its great niodefiy^ is refemd 
10, in another place, for it's greater impudence '. 

But St. Paul fays, vat muji baiie recourfe tctk 
incompribtnfibk mfdotn of Ged. In good time. But 
how does this prove that, in Paul's opinion, we hase 
no adequate idea of the moral attributes ? Unlefs the' 
mw/j/)i of an Agent, and his aSbn, be one and the 
fame thing. 

Dr. Barrow, I prefume, will (land his Lordlhlp 
in no better Head than St. Paul. " As the dealings 
** of every wile man (fays the Ilodlor) are fometims 
'* founded upon maxims, and admit juflificatloni 
** not obvious or penetrable by vulgar conceit, fo 
•' may God ad according to rules of wifdom and 
•*jultice, which it maybe quite impo/Tiblc by our 
»' faculties to apprehend, or with our means to de- 
" fcry. As there are natural modes of Bein" and 
•' operation, fo there may be prudential and moral 
*' modes of proceeding, far above our rpach, pecur 
" liar objcSs of divine wifdom not to be underftood' 
»' by any creature, cfpecjally by creatures who ftind 
*' in the loweft form of intelligence ; one remove 
•* from beads. In fine, thofe rules of equity and 
*' experience which we in our tranfaftions with one 
•' another do ufe, if they be applied to the dealings 
" of God will be found very incongruous or defid- 
" cnt, the cafe being vaftiy altered from that infinite 
•* diftancc in nature and ftate between God and us, 
** and from the immenfe difference which his reia- 
** tions towards us have from our relations to ons 
" Vpl. V. p. 360. « Vol. iii. p, 307. 

" another." 
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" another'." What now has all this (Ayhich relates 
only to the inccmprehenfibk nature of Gcd'i provi- 
dence) to do with our inadcq^uate ideas cf his moral at- _ 
tributei ? At leall, it his Lordfhip will contend, that- 
the man who thinks God's providence incomprehejt-'- 
ftble-i mull needs think our ideas of his moral atiri- 
\mX£% inad'equnle, he muft goaftep further; and con- 
fcfs, that Barrow fuppofed our ideas of the natural 
attributes to be inadequate likewife ; for he puts both 
on the fame footing, ^i ibere ere natural modes 
cf Being and operation, (fays the Doftor) fo there may 
l/e prudential and moral modes proceeding far above 
our reach. But as this would be going too fari farther 
tlian the first Philosophy will allow of, I fuppotc. 
his Lordlhip would be content to give up this quo-", 
ration from Barrow, as nothing to the purpofe. 

At last, and when you would leaft exped ic^ 
Comnion-fcnfe and Common-fentlments return. 
And God's moral attributes, after much ado, are 
allowed to be in Nature. " Where Religions (fays 
** his Lordfhip) which pretend to be revealed, pre- 
*' vail, a new charader of God's goodnefs arifes — an 
" artificial gooAnejs which ftands often in the place of 
*' the NATURAL^." And this, after he had lb often 
told us, that we have no adequate idea of any good- 
nefs at all. Well, but as awkwardly as God's natU' 
ral goodnefs comes (and, in every fenfe) a pofieriori^ 
yet it comes, and defcrves to be made welcome. 
•' All the knowledge (fays he) that God has given 
•' us the means to acquire, and therefore all he de- 
•' figned we (hould have of his phyfical and moral 
*' nature and attributes, is derived from his workst 
*' and from the tenour of that providence by 
*' which he governs them "." You will oblcrve the 
Words— ;-&^ tenaur of that providence—, — I have de- 



.'Vokv. p. 361, 
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tafted tte ibphifti^ of them before, wfa^ I hm 
ftittd the moaning of the termsy GoJPs ^^owrks. I Ud 
yod obierve them now, to jadg^ of the following 
dlima3^ (if I may fo call it) ol- his walk d6wn ftaia 
^ The urifdcm ts not ib often difcsernible by us [ia 
^ bod'» works I as the power of God» nor tbe^^ft^ 
^ ne/s as the wifdbm^" As fcantj and flendcr n 
the knowledge is of God*s nmral attributes^ whkh 
Uti Lordihip here allows us to coUeft £hom bis 
morks, yet it flatly contradifb what his Syftem bad 
obliged him over and orer to maintain ; particularly 
iii.the following words — ^^Of Svine gcoanefs and it- 
wujufike (lays his Lordflrip iir the perfon of Ann- 
agoras) / am unakie to frmne. my aJ^quatt noims\ 
finm Gt^s v^orks. 

l^his Mock-cohcefiion is ^in repeated, and as 
carefully guarded. ^^ By natural Theology (fays his 
^ LxMrdihip) we are taught to acknowledge and adore 
^* the infinite wijdom and power of God, which he 
^ has mimiftfted to us in fome degree or other io 
•« every part, even the moft minute, of his Creation. 
•* By that too^ we are taught to afcribe goodness ad 
** JUSTICE io him J wherever he intended we Jhcu!d fo 
'• afcribe them, that is, wherever either his works, or 
•• the difpenfations of his providence do as necessa- 
** RiLY communicate thcfe notions to our minds, as 
^* thofe of wifdom and power are communicated to 
*' us, in the whole extent of both ^'* 

What his Lordfhip would have you infer from 
this is, that we are no where taught to afcribe^W- 
nefs znd Jupce to God ; fince the difpenfations of bis 
providence do no where, in his Lord (hip's opinion, 
NECESSARILY cowmunicate thefe notions. But allow 
him his premifes, that neither God's Works nor Dif- 
'penfations do necessarily communicate to us the 

i Vol. V. p. 335. k Vol. IV. p. 1 16, 17. 

^ VcL V. p. 527. 

^ notions 
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rtotlons of God's goodnefs and juftice; Would his 
conclufion follow, chat therefore we arc no where 
taught in tlicfe works and difpenfations to afcribe 
thofe attributes unto him? Suppofe thele worlcs and 
difpenfations did only i'robably communicate thefe 
notions to our minds; will not this probability teach 
OS to alcribc goodnefs and juftice to him ? God 
hath fo framed the conftitution of things, that man, 
throughout his whole conduit in life, fliould be ne- 
ceffarily induced to form his judgment on appear- 
ances and probable arguments. Why then not in 
this, as well as the relt ? or rather, why not in this, 
above the relt ? if fo be God indeed had not (as I 
have fhewn he hath) neceflarily communicated tliefe 

notions. But flili, what is this to our adequate 

idea of the moral attributes, the point in queftion ? 
God's not necrffarit^ communicaihig, aifeds only the 
realiiv, not tl-.e pyeci/inn of the idea. Al! therefore 
we learn by the obfcrvation, which would thus put 
the change upon us, is, that his Lordfhip has a 
very ftrong inclination, that God Jliould have neither 
goodnefs nor jujiice; fo far as they carry with them 
any disposition to reiv(ff-d or funifis. For as to the 
Attributes ihemfiivei, diverted of their confequenccE; 
and undifturbed by our impious iMtTATioM", he 
has little or no quarrel with them. His Lordlhip 
certainly never intended to leacb the common Read- 
er more of the fecrecs of his Philofophy than what 
NECESSARILY arifts from his frofeffions. But to 
make God treat Mankind in this manner, to com- 
municate to iheu* minds the appearance of Attributes 
which he has nor, is drawing an image of the Deity 
from his Lordfliip's own likenefs; the very fault he 
fo.much ccnfnres in Divines. But if it muft needs 
be, that God is to be reprcfcntcd cither after Them, 

" OUH OBT.1C.\TION TO IMITATB COO IS A FALSE A«» 
MOFAHt BOtTMNI. Vol. V. p. 65. 
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or after his Lordlhip, I Ihould chufe to have the 
Clergy's God, iho' made out of no better fluff tbaa 
ARTIFICIAL Theology, (becaufc this gives him 
both goodnefs and Juftice) rather than his Lordfliip'j 
God, which has neither; aliho' compoftd of (he 
more refined materials of the first Philosophv. 
In the mean time, I will not deny but He may he 
right in what he fays. That men conceive of the 
IDcity, more humano\ and that his l-.ordl}iip*s God 
and the Clergy's God, are equally faithful copies of 
ihemldves. 

In a word, M GoA leaches, whether clearly orob- 
fcurely> he certainly intended, we /liould leara. And 
vfhat we get even by appearances, is real know- 
ledge, upon his Lordfliip's own principles. For if 
Truth be, as he affures us it is, of lb precarious i 
nature as to talie it's Being from our own Syftem, it 
miifl: be real as tar as it appears. " Our knowleijgc 
*' (fays this great Philofopher) is Co dependent on 
*' our own fyilem, that a great part of it would not 
*' be knoidtdge perhaps, but error in any other'. 

It is thus he involves himfelf in perpetual contrai 
dons: And it will be always thus, when men di' 
(for believe they cannot ") againft common notices, 
and the moft obvious truths i fuch as liberty ofwilh 
t\\t eertainSy of knowledge; and this, which (I reckon) 
obtrudes itrdt upon us as forcibly as either, the mo- 
sal ATTRIBUTES OF THE DeITY. 

But the game is now on foot, let us fbllow it 
dole. We have unravelled him through all his 
windings; and we may foon cxpeA to fee him tske 
flielter in the thick cover of God's incomprehcnGblc 
Nature ; and rather than allow (more than in jcft) 

» Vol. iii. p. 3s6. 

o Hearwhal he himfelf fays of FREE will. 7bt frte-wS tf 
M,!* ne "iiK.n dtny ht hai, luilham lyikg, or rttnaudng til i>- 
lu:iii>i kneidiJ^t. Vol- V. p. 406. 
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the moral allrihules of the Deity, ready to refolve all 
his Attributes, both miural and moral, into one ]n- 

DEFINTTE PERFECTION. 

But foft. Not yet. We mufl: come to it by de- 
grees and regular advances. Firft, the tnoral attri- 
butes are to be refohsd into the natural. 

" If they [the natural and moral attributes] 

" may be confidered feparately, as we are apt to 
*' conllder them ; and if the latter and every 
" thing we afcribe to thefe, are not to be resolved 
** rather into the former-, into his infinite inteJIigence, 

** wifdom, and power p." It is yet, we fee, but 

a queftion i and that only, whether the moral attri- 
butes are not to be refolved into the natural. In 
the next paffage the matter is determined. " [ 
*' think (and what he thinks, he holds it but rea- 
** fonable we fliould ail thinkj that the moral atcri- 
*' butes of the fupreme Being are abfirlied in his 
*' wifdom; that we (hould confider them only as dif- 
*' ferent modifications of this phy/ical attribute ''-" 

We are not yet near the top. However, before 
we go any higher, let us fet together his inconsis- 
tencies, as they appear in this ficuation. Some- 
times the ideas of divine wifdom are better determined 
than tbefe of divine gaodnifs': Sometimes ws have 
no ideas at all of divine goednefs' : And fometimes 
again, (as in the place before us,) the divine ^oodnefs 
is the fame as wifdcm, and therefore, doubtlefs, (not- 
withftanding his Lordfliip) the idea of it as well de- 
fined. Now, of all thefe afTertion-', to which will 
he flick ? To which, do you afk ? To none of 
them, longer than they will flick to him: And 
rtraggling, undifciplined Principles, picked up at 
adventures, are not apt to flick long to any fide : 
As foon as they begin to incline towards ilie enemy. 
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he has done with them. Come, if you will needs 

have it, you (hall. The fecrec is this. The attri- 
butes are mere names; and there is an end of them. 
All that remains, worth fpeaking of, is one undefin- 
ed ETERNAL Reasoh I and lb the Farce concludes. 
"The moral attributes (fays he) are hareff 
** NAMES that we give to various manifeftadoos of 
'^ the infinite wifdom of one Jimple uncompmidd 
^' being':' 

•* Of divine goodnefs and divine juftice I am un- 
*^ able to frame any adequate notions ; and inftead 
of conceiving fuch diftinft moral attributes in the 
fupreme Being, we ougkt, perhaps^ to coficeivewh 
thing mere than thisj that there are various 

APPLICATIONS or ONE ETERNAL REASON, WHICH 
IT BECOMES us LITTLE TO ANALYZE INTO AT- 
^* TRIBUTES".*' 

To this miferable refuge is his Lordfliip reduced 
to avoid DIVINE justice. But why, the Reader 
will fay, did he not fpeak out at firft, and end his 
quarrel with the moral altributes at once ? Your 
humble fervant for that. Barefaced Naturalism 
\\2l% no fuch charms as may make her received when 
and wherever fhe appears. There is need of much 
preparation, and not a little difguife, before you can 
get her acJmitted even to what is called good com- 

paitj, But then, you will fay, after he had re- 

folved to fpcak out, Why did he flop again in his 
career; and, when his premiffes arc general againft 
all attributes, his conclufion became particular, 
againft the moral only ? Not without reafon, I af- 
lure you. He had need of the natural attributes, to 
fct up againll the moral: and therefore had himfelf 
analyzed this eternal reafon into the fpecific attributes 
of wifdom and power. But when he faw his Adver- 
faries might, by the fame way, analyze it into^i;^^- 

* Vol. v^ p. 453. « Vol. iv. p. 117. 
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itefs andjujtict^ he then thought fie to pick a quarrel 
with his own method : But it was to be done ob- 
liquely. And hence arlfes all this embarrafs and ter- 
giverfation. He would willingly, if his Readers 
would be ^o fatisfied, analyze the elernal reafen into 
wi/dom and power: but there he would ftop: and 
leave the other fide of the eternal reafony unaiialyzcd: 
and ligooAtiefs and juJUce fliould chance to ftart out, 
he has a trick to rejelve and ahferb them into wifdom 
and power, as only dijferent medifications of the pby- 
fical attributes. But if this Ihould revolt his Read- 
er', and they expeft equal meafure ; then, rather 
than give them back the goednefs andji/jiice which 
he has bten at all this pains to profcribe, he will 
throw wifdom and power after them, and refolvc alt 
into the ONE eternal reason. 

Balhfu! Naturalism has now thrown afide her 
Veil ; and is, we fee, ready to face down and defy 
her Rival ; whom till now flie was content to coun- 
terfeit. Give me leave, therefore, to reprefs this 
!aft effort of her infolence and of his Lordlhip's fu- 
perior Wifdom. He now tells us, " that ihefc pre- 
tended attributes, as they are commonly fpecified, 
and diflinguidied into natural and moral, are a mere 
human fiftion ; invented, by aid of analogy from 
the aftions, paflions, and qualities oblervable in man : 
and that the fimple nature of Deity is one uniform 
perfeftion ; of which, Infinity being the bafe, we 
can have no diftinft idea or conception." 

To this I reply, that it is indeed true, that ihefe 
fpecific attributes, from which we deduce all our 
knowledge of tlie nature and will of God, are formr 
cd on analogy, and bear relation to ourfelves. But 
then we fay ilich attributes are not, on that account, 
the lefs real or elTentiat. The light of the Sun is 
not in the orb itfelf, what we fee it in the Rain- 
bow. There it is one candid, uniform, perfcfl 
blaze of glory; here we fcparate it's Perfetftion into 
E e 2 the 
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the various attributes of red, yellow, blue, purn| 
and what clfc the I'ubtlc optician fo nicely dilliB? 
guiftes. But (till the /flar li^ht is not lefe real in the 
Kainbow, where it's rays become thus untwillal, 
ami each diftering thread diftinctly fecn in its eifeft, 
than while they remnined united and iiKorpomEd 
with one anothrr in the Sun. Juft fo ic is with die 
divine Nature : it is one fimple individual PerfefliOD 
in the Godhead himfelf: but when refrailcd aDddt* 
varicated, in pafTing through the medium of the hu- 
man mind, it becomes power, juftice, mercy, which 
arc ail fcparately and adeqi'atelv repreJcDtcd lo 
the imderrtanding. But that his Lordfliip fofft 
qucntiy difcards his own principles, I fhould hopebe 
would fubmit to this illuftration, fince he owas ibul 
ixefee the Deity in a refiiiileJ, not in a direEi tight*. 
It is a true light then and not a falfe : and die 
knowledge which it conveys is real, not fanuttic: 
For mirrors arc not wont to refleft the fpecies of the 
mind's vifions, but things exterior and fubftantid. 
To turn us, therefore, from God's attributes^ (dirf 
the indirect, yet the well-defined. Image of him} 
bccaule they ditcovcr fomcthing to us we may not 
like, a hell and a future juooment, to turn lu, 
1 (ay, irom tlicfe, to the un,lfi^,ed eternal reajan, a 
doing like certain French Philofophers, who, wbfljj 
they quarrelled with Newton's Theory of light ai 
colours, contrived to break the Prifm by which 
was de nonllrated. 

And now. Reader, let me alk, Who is there 
defcrvcs the name of man, and will not own thi 
they arc the moral attributes of the Deity whlc 
make him amiable; juft as the r^atural attrtht 
make him revered? — What is his Lorddiip's qua 
lel with the God of Moses and Paul, but that L 
is made mamiabltt and reprcfented without fteaiufi 

" Vol, v.. p. s^i' 
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wjufiice? Their God, therefore, he exprefly tells 
us, jhdl not he bis God'', Well then: He has his 
God to make. And who would not expeft to find 
him, when made by foch a Workman, a God of in- 
finite goodnefs and juftice. No fuch matter : Thela 
quahties come not out of his Lordfhip's hands i fo, 
cannot enter into the compoficion of his God: They 
are ^ar^/y NAMES that men give Co various manifejia- 
iietis of th^ infinile wtfdam of one Jimple UTuompmnded 
Being. The pretended want of them in the God of 
the Jews afforded his Lordfhip a commodious cavil ; 
for he had Religion to remove out of his way : 
But when he came toereifl Naturalism in it's Head, 
it had been very inconvenient to give them to his 
own Idol. 

Honell Plutarch, tho' a Prieft, was as warm an 
enemy to Priest-Craft as his Lordfhip, He de- 
rives all the evils of Superfliiion from men's not ac- 
quiring the idea of a God infiniuly good and jujl. 
And propofes this knowledge as the only cuie for 
Superrtition. This is confiftent. But what would 
the ancient World have thought of their Piiilofo- 
pher, had his remedy, after hunting for it through a 
hundred volumes, been a God without any goodnefs 
and jullice at all. 

Nature tells us, that the thing molt defirable is 
the knowledge of a God whofe goodnefs and juHJcc 
gives to every man according to his works. His 
LoRDSHii' tells us, that Reasom or natural Re- 
ligion difcovers to us no fuch God. Now, if both 
fpeak truth. How much are we indebted to Reve- 
lation 1 Which, when natural Relig^ion failed us, 
brings us to the knowledge of a God infinitely good 
andjud; and gives us an adequate idea of thoie at- 
tributes! I lay no more than his Lordlhip has con- 

" " Cin any maii prerome (o far. [hat ihe God of Moles or 
the God of Paul ii the irue God/ flsc." Vol. t. p. ^dj. 

I feded. 
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ftficd. Chripianilyt fays he, discovebs (if W 

ef God toman; kis infinite ]ViTict itk^ coodsess'. 
Is this a bielTing to be rejctFled ? His LordlKp 
has no room co fay fo, lince the difcovery U taiM 
in that very way, in which, upon his own Princi- 
ples, it only could be made. He pretends, "We 
bavc no other naiural way of coming to the knew- 
ledge of God but from his wotkj. By thcfe, hijnu 
wc gain the idea of his ph^cal attributti\ aw if 
there be any thing in his works which fecms to con- 
tradi^fl thofe attributes, 'tis only feeming: For as 
men advance in the knowledge of nature, the diffi- 
cuhies vanifh. It is not fo, he fays, with regard to 
the moral attributes. There are fo many pb^mmm 
which contradict thcfc, and occafion difficulties n^ 
ver to be cleared up, that they hinder us from ac- 
quiring an aiiequate idea of the morol atirihtes." 
Now admitting all this to be true, (for gcnefslly, 
Ills Lordlhip's aflfertions are fo extravagant, tha 
they will not even admit a fuppofition of their tnilh, 
though it be only for argument's fake,) Whattioo 
it cffeft but this, the giving additional credit to K^ 
velation ? The plyftcul di^culties clear up as we ad- 
vance in our knowledge of PJature, and we advince 
in proportion lo our diligence and application. But 
the mora! difficulties never clear up, becaufe thej rife 
out of the IVbcle Syjiem of God's moral difpenfationi 
which is involved in clouds and darknefs, impeiK- 
trable to mortal fight: and all the force of huroffl 
wit alone will never be able to draw the veil. The 
afTiiiance muft come from another quarter. It muft 
come, if it comes at all, from the Author of tic 
Difpenfation. Well ; Revelation hath drawn this veil, 
and fo, removed the darknefs which obftrufled our 
attaining an adequate idea of the mr-rai atrribQKS. 
Shall we yet ftand out? And, wheo we arc broiffiht 
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h'uher upon his Lordfliip's own principles, ftill with- 
hold our affern ? Undoubtedly you muft. Beware, 
(fays he) of a pretended Revelation. Why To ? " Bc- 
** caufe the Religion of nature is perfedb and abfo- 
** lute: and therefore Revelation can reach nothing 
•' but what Religion harh already taught %" Strange ; 
Why, Revelation teaches thofe moral attributes! 
whicli you, my Lord, own, natural Religion does 
not teach Here we ftick. 

" Die aliquem fodes, die, Quinliliane, colorem; 

" Hffiremus 

And here, we are like to ftick. His Lordfhip leaves 
us in a Riddle. Will you have the folution ? It is 
fooliih enough ; as the folution of fuch kind of things 
generally are. But if the Reader hath kept his good 
humour, which, I confefs is difficult amidft all thefc 
provocations of impiety, it is enough to make him 
laugh. I faid before, that his Lordfhip borrowed 
all his reafoning againft Revelation, from fuch as 
Tinda!, Toland, Collins, Chubb, and Morgan. 
This folemn argument particularly, of the perfec- 
Tiojj OF NATURAL RELIGION, and tlic fuperfeded 
ufc of Revelation, he delivers to us jull as he found 
it in Tindal. Now Tindal, who pretended to hold 
that natural Religion taught both the moral attri- 
butes and i future Jiale, had fonie pretence for faying 
that it was perfeii and abfolute. But what pretence 
has his Lordthip to fay it after him, who holds that 
natural Religion taught neither one nor the other ? 
The truth is, he refufed no arms againft Revela- 
tion ; and the too eager purfuic of this his old ene- 
my thro' thick and thin has led him into many of 
tbefe fcrapes. 

To fee his Lordfliip ufe Tindal*s arguments 
egainji Revelation^ and for the ferfeSlion of Na'-urd 

* Vol. V. p. s 44. 
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/\ 7/;';;/, aIon<5 with his own pr inciples of no nnh 
rcJ c::r':'ittes and no future Sialf^ muft needs give 
tl'.r Rca :cr a very uncommon idea of his abiiicics: 
tor the i'\r\\ of thefc principles makes one entire abfor- 
ility of all he borrows from Tindal againft Revela- 
tion; and the fccond takes away the very pretence 
for /»T/i\r; ;; in natural Religion. 

I lis I.orufliip's friend, Sioifi, has fomewhere or 
othc r obk rved, that no fubjeft in all Literature but 
Rcii^ion could have advanced Toland and Asciit 
into the dais of reputable Authors. Another of bis 
friends fccms to think that no fubje<5l but Religion 
could have funk his L.ordlhip Co far below it: ir 
KVER Lord Bomxgbroke trifles, (fays Pfipi) 

IT WILL BE WHEN HE WRITES ON DIVINITY*. But 

fuch is the fate of Authors, when they chufe to write 
upon fubjeds for which they were not qualified either 
by iiaturc or gracr. For it is with Authors as with 
Men : Who can gucfs which Vejfcl *u;as viade forh^ 
7icuf\ cikJ "Ji'Liih for difljoncur? when fomctimes, one 
and ibc f.wr.e is made for both. Even this choice 
Pivce of the urst philosophv, his Lordlhip's ia- 
crcd pages, is ready to be put to very different ufes, 
according to the di'Terent tempers in which they have 
found his few Admirers on the one fide, and the 
Public on the other; like the china Utenfil in the 
PvxciAP, which one Hero ufed for a p — pot, and 
another carried home for his Head -piece, 

* r.^\' 'VW.f, Vol. ix. Letter xiv. 
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